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THE 


COURSE OF HANNIBAL. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


I Iaving now placed Hannibal in defiance of all 
oppofition, triumphant on the plain of Great St. 
Ijeniard, and by the temple of the god Peninus, on 
the only ttaveiled Alps of the time; I proceed to 
Ihew the ftate of its inhabitants, and to detail the 
operations of Hannibal upon it. 

By this track up the northern fide of the Alps, 
along which I have carried Hannibal and the Gauls 
to the top, thefe Alps were not only traverfed but 
peopled. There was equally no road over them, 
and no inhabitant upon them, about four hundred 
years before Hannibal. “ In the reign of the Elder 

Tarquin at Rome,” fays Livy in tliat memorable 
jiaflage, which firft fhows the Alps to our eyes in 
the perfpeftive of hiftory; Bellovefus marched to 
thefe Alps, and fearched for an avenue through 

VoL. II. B them 



.-^uisE OF HANNIBAL , CHAP.?. 

^(9u;info itaJy/.'^hefe ** indeed I wonder not/' 
again repeat from him, " to 
confidered as unfurmountable, 

“ w^tl'i^a/b&^ing to the fettled tradition, unlefs we 
chufc to credit the fables concerning Hercules) 

THEY HAO NEVER YET BEEN SURMOUNTED 

THE FOOT OF TRAVELLERS This form$ a very 
ftriking asra, in the hiftory of thefe Alps; when thcy 
Mfted their broad backs into the (ky, un-afcended by 
the feet of man, un-afcendible in the imaginations 
of man, a ftccp and lofty ridge of thickets, a region 
of folitude, filence, and Ihadows; for miles xrp the 
mountains, formidable to the eye from the very Ib- 
lemnity of their vaft woods, and carrying a chill of 
terrour to the foul, from the very vacuity of human 
life within them. 

Such was this range of mountains at tliat period-, 
" according to the fettled tradition” of Livy’s days, 
** unlefs we chufe to credit the fables of Hercules!” 
Thefe " fables” gave an earlier date, to the firft paf- 
fage over the Alps, and to the firft population upon 
themj referring both to another point of the main¬ 
tains, by reprefcndng Hercules to have left a num¬ 
ber of his foHowers upon Littk-St. Bernard, and to 
Mve gained ft die appellation of the Graian Hill, 

• Lhry V. s*. *' Rrifeo Ttrij^iniaRomx regBante," and “ quaa 

** in-ezfapenbilei vifas baud equidcin mlror, nulla dum via (quod 
^aidem eontinena memoria fir, aifi de Hercale &bulis credere 
” lifaet) faftratMJ” 
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from die Grsccians thus fetded opoii it - But dib 
*' fable” was in all probability derived, from frkt ge¬ 
neral tradition of Hercules’s paflags duVof Itafy ih& 
Gaulc and Spain, and from the accidental coincidence 
of the Ccltick name of this hill in found, with the 
name of the Graii or Graecians under him. We 
know from the teftimony of Livy before, that the 
hill actually bore the appellation of Cre-mo j one 
very limilar to that of our Gr^w-pian mountains, 
certainly Celtick therefore, and moft probably the. 
origin of the other •=. We have already feen a limilar 

coincidence. 


*> Pliny iii. ao. 

«■ Livy xxi. jS. “ Coelius per Cremonh Jugunt dicit tranlifle.'* 
Even wh< h hiliory makes \iigenerally right in etymology, it is diffi¬ 
cult to fiow that rightnefs in particular infiances. But fince the 
hills would naturally be named, becaufe they were feen, before 
they were inhabited, as our Albion evidently waa$ I fuppofe the 
word in Ccltick, which gave birth to the name of “ Grais Alpes,” 
to be this. Crhg (Welch) a hillock; aheap, a rick, Cryg(W)« 
mount, Grwg (W) heath or ling, and Craig (W) a rock, a cragi 
Critcach (Irifli) a heap, Cruach (I) a rick, Ctfrrig; Craig (1) a 
rock, Creaghach and Creagmhar (I) rocky; “ Crnc Ochident," 
i,. e. Cumulus Oceidentalit" (Nennius xAiii. Gale, and notes), 
fo^hc promontory of VJbant ; Cruguel (Cornifli and Arfhohick) a 
hillock, Crcchen (C end A) a little mount, Grug (C) a inoafit, 
Gryg (C) a heath, and Grachel (C) a heap; are all derived from 
Crcch (C) and'Krech (A) high. This v<ry woi^, prbnounced 
Orach and Crtyn as Grech (I) is to this day pronodhud in our 
Cr^'-hound, and as Mariignae, the name of the town from which 
we have afeended the Alps, is always pronounced and frequeml/ 
written Afar/r^'vy, would give appellation to the Crnraa hills; at 
when pronounced Oram, like Cragsshar above, it wouU denomf- 
tsate the fame hills Crun-o, and our Biitifli hills Gram-f tan. 

B a A valley 
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coincidence, molding the name of the “ 

Alpes” fuccefljveV* into PA7/in® and PamXi and 
then adduced as an evidence of a faft, to which it 
had no relation. But wc even fee this very princi¬ 
ple applied to Hercules, in this very manner, at 
another point of the Alps. “ The Lepontii,” fays 
Pliny, “ are thought by Cato to be of the race of 
" the Taurici j alpicjl every one elje believes from an in- 
« ierpretation af their name as a Greek one, that they 
« were men left by the army of Hercules, becaufe 
their limbs had been benumbed with the fnow, in 
“ palTing tire Alps; that the Graii too were of the 
fame origin^ fettled, as he palled, in habitations 
“ upon the Craian Alps; and that the Euganei were 
“ of the famey men •well-dfeendedy and therefore called 
“ Euganti''.” Thefe are three cafes exa<5tly the 

fame; 

A. valley extending along the Iferc, ir. the Alps that lead one way 
lip to the Graian hills, and forming a coiifiderable dillrifl of whicii 
tlic capital is Grenoble, is denominated Grar/i-vstniati at prefentt 
inrt as a vale on the other fide of thefe Oraian hills, is equally de¬ 
nominated Val 6’r.y.anche (map to SanHure, vol. iii. and Saufliire 
ii. -43) ; as a hill to the eaft of Great St. Bernard is called Cr^or 
f.'t/j/, TO tnis day (Siroler 43 and Coxe iii. 312); and as anotner, 
much more to the call, is denominated Mount Gray (Simlcr 268). 

The inhabitants ot thefe Graian hills were plainly acknowledged 
for Celts, by their Ccltiek neighijours; as they v.'e'-e dillinguini- 
ed in an additisrial part of their name, by an appellation indubi¬ 
tably Cclii^^k. TJiey were, as we have feen before, denominated 
GrmteeVti and Gmi acbel is juft the iame, as the name of the Ochel 
H'tlh in Scotland. 

<> Pliny iii. * 0 . “ Lepontios—Tauric.-e gentis—Cato arbitratur. 
Cxteri fere Lepontios rciiflo* ex cutnitatu H'erculis, interpreca- 

•' tionc 
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iame; and all the three origins are derived fi-oiri the 
lame fource, the fportivenefs of ignorance in the 
fields of hiftory. But ignorance deftroyed its own 
work at once, by the precipitation of its folly. It 
afligned, and with a near equipoife of abfurdity for 
each, no lefs than three different courfcs over the 
Alps to Hercules. It carried him over the more 
eafterly Alps, becaufe it found there the Eiiganei; a 
national appellation, that founded like a word in 
Greek. But when once the balloon is let loofe in 
air, and the imagination is riding the clouds in ety¬ 
mology j if there is no llcerage of hiftory to conduft 
us, we may be driven we know not where. Accord¬ 
ingly thofe Romans, who went up in the balloon of 
etymology before the days of Pliny, lighted upon 
two other parts of the Alps, and there found equal, 
proofs of Hercules’s paffiage over them. As they 
flew thence toward the weft, and approached Great 
St. Bernard, they found the Lepoinii} a denomina¬ 
tion, which tinkled to the ear like another word in 
Greek, and was therefore made an evidence of Her¬ 
cules’s paflkgc over that part of the Alps alfb. Then 
th? fa-inig above the Pennine Alps, bccaufe 

this .i:une wouid not chime with any word in Greek j 
it ancii' “■'-•J once more upon che Graian becaufe the 
name of this would, and affirmed Hercules to have 

“ lior.e Graeci notriinis, crecunt, fas’iilis in tranHru Alpium nive 

‘‘ Uic;! bris; cjufdcm et Grains iblfle, poli'-fis in tranilcu, Graiarum 

“ A’piiiai incolas, pix.Tar.'.cltjac genere Ey^apsos, ir.de trafto no- 
mine.’* 


gone 
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gone acrofs the Little St. Bernard too. It thus ren¬ 
ders Hercules, like his antagonift Geryon, a being 
with three bodies; and fo gives a feparatc paffage 
through the Alps, to each of them. But, not con¬ 
tent with all this frippery of folly, it even added 
another paflage to all the reft. “ The firft road” 
over the Alps, fays MarccUinus, Theban Hercules 
formed”—where?—^at the Graian, at the Lepon- 
tian, or at the Euganean Alps ?—at none of them, 
but ** near the Maritime Alps; when he marched 
flowly to the attack of Geryon” in Spain, as is 
V faid, and towards the capital of the Taurifei” in— 
Dalmatia-, " and gave th^e Alps their name: he fimi- 
" larly conjecrated the fortrejs and port of Monaco, 
as an eternal memorial of himfclf,” by fixing upon 
it the name of Hercules Monoecus Such a running 
reduplication of the name of Hercules, does this 
babblii% echo of etymology make; beating the 
found backwards and forwards along the fides of the 
Alps, and throwing it by reyerberations from one 
end of the mountains to another! The whole in¬ 
deed is a mere babble, founds without fenfe, and lo- 

•r 

• Marcellinus fv. ip. p. 109. “ Primam fviani] Thebarus 

*'Hercules ad Geryonem exllioguendum, uc rclatum eft, ec Tau. 
“ rifeum, lenius gradiens, prope Marititnas compofuit A’pes; 
** hicqu: harum indidit nomen : Monceci limilitcr areem et por- 
turn ad perennem fui nemoriain confecravit.” What explains 
this, is a Maritime iter in Bertius 33, running from Genoa towards 
Nice ; “ Ab-Albintimilio Hrrrulfta Mcnarei foriSs, m. p. xvi. Ab 
ff fferculf Meaeeei portii Avifionein, m. p. xvi.” 


quacity 
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quacity without fignifieance. Even was the fyftcm 
as judicious as it is filly, as manly as ic is in&ntinej 
the very contradiftorincfs of parts t6 parts woultj 
deftroy it all. 


At the period of Bellovellis’s irruption into Italy 
then, and about fix hundred years before the Chriftian 
a;ra,the Alps appear to have been totally un-inhabited. 
But a road over them being explored by Bcllovefus,. 
colonization would foon take place upon them. 
Another irruption of Gauls into Italy by this grand 
trunk of communication, happened very foon after¬ 
wards, and in the very life of Bellovefus himfelfi A 
rliird, a fourth, and a fifth fucceeded. The inhabi¬ 
tants of the valley at the mouth of this trunk, as they 
law Bellevofus, Elitovius, and others, condu6l armies 
of their countrymen up it, and heard of their (afe 
marches along it to the rich plains of Italy beyondj 
would of courfe be ftretching their pofleffions up the 
hills more and more, towards Great St. Bernard and 
the Po, in the very line by which the others had 
moved towards Italy. They would thus be in tlie 
way of all future emigrants and of all future travellers, 
pafiing from the one country to the other; and thus 
would the road over the Alps, from Martigny to 
Great St. Bernard and the Po, along the beneficial 
current of the Drance, be the firfl; part of thefe 
mountains that was inhabited, and fo form a girdle of 
population around the body of them. 

B 4 This 
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This reafoning, though refting upon ground fuf- 
ficiently hiftorical and firm,, and needing little tiie 
aid of coliateral" evidence, has it however in the very 
denomination of thefe Alpine inhabitants. 

I have already ftiewn the Gauls of Vienne, Lyons, 
and of all the Rhone to Geneva, to have been in¬ 
cluded in the general appellation of Allobroges. 
But Polybius Ihews the name to have extended 
equally, over the Nantuates, the Veragri, and the Sc- 
duni. Hannibal, he fays, having marched ten days 
along the Rhone, “ began the afeent of the Alps, and 
happened to fall into the greateft dangers: for, 
while diey were in the plains, all the leaders of the 
Allobriges on their fides kept off, partly fearing 
the cavalry, and partly the Gauls who cfcorted 
them} but when thefe returned home, and Han- 
" nibal’s men began to advance into the defiles, then 
** the leaders of the Allobrigbs, having collc(5bcd a 
** large body of men, feized the convenient pods, by 
which Hannibal’s men mud neceffarily pafs in 
f* their afeent^.” But Hannibal, as Polybius tells 
us afterward, having taken poffeffion of the hill 
within the pafs, and having thence come down to 

attack 

^ Polybius ill. 50* TfK AXmiK 

avlof fi£p yup ip roi? vc'oti'f 

TTocpIfC Kola <u.epof ityifAOPi^ r4rp ra jUiP Tttf 

ra th; BetpCapui* fAtv 

fi; T«3ir tflXftair 01 gE Vtft 799 vp9»yH9 Hi 
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attack the mountaineers, “ killed die greatefl part of 
“ the Allobriges, and f()rced the reft to turn and 
“ fiy to dicir homes".” We tlius fee the Gauls of 
France to have fpread along die Rhone, under die 
name of the Allobroges, from the moutli nearly ta 
the fountain of that river, a long and curving cord’n 
of nations under the fame appellation j to have enter¬ 
ed the Alp:, near the fountain, to have mounted up 
the hills of it, and to have exten'^^ed their poUenions 
and their name, as far at leaft as the territories of the 
Seduni extended, even up to Orzieres. 

But we may add one link more, to this chain of 

rx( r'i.- ;‘JrX;9^oii0ei1i( 01 TWn $xKiioy T» 

•TrtmSof, TB? evxai^Uf loTTitf, St' w* <uii rs; ircfi joy Ayyt^at 

y.nt' a,ya.yr.r,y siiaooXtif. When tlic Carthaginians “ were 

;:o-:y ^;v; to aleend the Alp', they jhun.t tbemjJves in a 
fituatioH that ferntd likly to prove fatal to them^ I'he chieis 01 the 
'* Al'obriges [on tl;tir ildes] had fiffered them to pafs the plainst 
“ •M.thout any iuterruption ordijlurhanee," how. very wordy! “ being 
“ rellraincd in part by their apprelicnfions of the Cartiiaginian ca- 

valry, and partly by the dread of thofc barbarians tha- f UoiveJ iit 
“ the rear. But when the latter had returned back again to their 
“country, and Annibal with the forcmolt of his troops ova/ tioiu 
“ be^inniap," though the very fame word in the original before is 
rendered ^vsre jtijl tiova preparing, “ to enter the difficult pafl’cs of 
f‘ the mountains, they drew together their forces in great num- 
“ bers, and poffeilcd ihemfclvcs of all the ports, that cominanded. 
“ the defiles through which the Carthaginians were obliged t» 
“ pa-i" (i. 355). 

* Polybius iii. Tbs /arr rr7.ri(1«; Tuy AtXoQfiyuy avi xlcti, T'if 
Se XoiCBS r,rsyx»s< ^oytf- rtf rr,r cixfi«v. “ The greater 

“ part of the Allobroges were (lain, and the reft forced to fly” 

(»• 357)- 


rcafoning 
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reafoning. That part of the country to the fouth of 
the Rhone, which runs from Geneva to the fprings 
of it, is a long and narrow valley, as I have noted 
before i which is called Vallais in itfelf) and gives 
die name of Valois^ Fallaijans, or Valleftns to its in¬ 
habitants \ It was called Vallisy and they were call¬ 
ed FallenJesj formerly. A writer of Switzerland fays 
in the fixth century, that the Lombards entered the 
Valley \ in his provinciated Latinity, “ Longobarcli 
" in Valle ingrefll funtBut we find the Valleufes 
themfelves, on the mountains of the Alps. We find 
them, not merely as far as Polybius carries his Allo- 
briges, and up the fides of the Sedunian mountains i 
but within the boundaries of the Salaffi alfo, and on 
the very fummit of Great St. Bernard. Tl>ere was 
erefted a miliary column of the Romans, that lias 
thefe with other words engraven upon it; 

F. C. VAL^ 

The two firft letters I lhall foon fliew, to mean the 
ftage that is called “ Summum Peninum” by the 
Itinerary and the Tables. But the addition of 
VALLENSIUM to them, a national defignation 
fubjoined to the appellation of a ftage, is of con- 
fidcrable moment for elucidating tliis portion of our 
hiftory. It Ihews the ftage and the mountain to 

•> IlrrvaVs Firft Travels ii. 14., Addifcn 461, Slmlcr 13— 
and Saufture iv. zzg. 

1 Brcval’s Firft Travels, ii. 24. 

*■ Sauilure iv. 229. 

3 
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have been then, in the poflefTion of the Vdlenjes. It 
thus marks the progreflive afcent of the Gauls, frona 
the valley of the Rhone below to the peak of the 
Pennine Alps above j re-echoes what the name of 
Allobrogcs had founded to us before j and with it 
loudly proclaims the firft inhabitants of thefe Alps, 
to have come into them from the Vallais, to have 
entered them-by the mouth of the Drance at Mar- 
tigny, and to have afcended them in the line of the 
Drance to Great St. Bernard. 

I^t me however add a third link to the cliain, 
and then (how how far the whole extends. C:ciar 
informs us in exaft correfpondency with all this, that 
the Seduni “ lived upon the Alps,*’ and “ reached 
up to the very fummits of them'.” We found them 
indeed, when Hannibal invaded their Alps ijy the 
pafs of Martigny, ftretching up the mountains ooly 
as far as Orzieres, nine miles from the pafs, and fix- 
teen Ihort off Great St. Bernard. But, before the 
days of Caslar, they had extended their podeiuons 
all the way to Great St. Bernard, and had fo far en¬ 
croached upon what were the territories of the Saiafll 
before. We have alfo beheld the Salluvii in Livy, 
coming, the third army of Gauls acrofs the Alps of 
Great St. Bernard, and fettling about the river Ti- 

• DeBellGall. iii. 7. p. 90. “ Viflis in .\lpibiis Sec^uni;, ’and 

j. p. *5- “ Nantuales, Veragros, Scdunofque—, q-ii a fiiiibus A.II0- 
“ brogum, ec lacu Lmano, et flumine Rhodano ad Summas Alpes 

pertinent,” 


c.no 
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eino in Italy"'. Thefe are denominated the Sallyi by 
Pliny and appear from Marcellinus to be the very 
fam^ with the Sdyes about Marleilles, confequendy 
to have marched all along the foot of the Weflern AlpSy 
to the only entrance on the mrth°. But they were 
equally the fame afluredly with thole very Salajjiy by 
whom Hannibal and we have been lb bulily engaged 
in alcending the Alps, and who are denominated Sa- 
lafi in AuguftUs’s infcription at Monaco The 
fimilarity of appellation evinces the famenefs of 
origin, refledted as that fimilarity appears in the va- 
nations of the name before, and confirmed as this 
lamenefs is found under all the variations. Thus the 
tide of colonization, that fet lb ftrongly from the 
Rhone to the Po, had receded from the Po again^ 
and fettled back upon the Alps j even receded and 
fettled fo early, as to meet the tide of Alpine popu¬ 
lation pulhing up from the north, only a little way 
up the afeent, even at Orzieres only; before the 
days of Hannibal. The SalalH however, we mult 
remember, in thus fettling back upon the Alps, 
did not find them un-occupied and folitary moun¬ 
tains. No! I'he Taurini, whofe capital was Turin, 
had previoufly fpread up the fouthern Alps, juft as 


« Livyv. 35. "Sallnvii, prope antiqaam gentem Lxvos Li- 
** gurea, incoleotes circa Ticinutn ainnciii.'* 

" Pliny iii. 17. “ VcrceUsc Libycorum. cx Sallyis ortas.” 

» Marcellinus apr. ai, p. “ His [Marfciiles, &c.] prope 

•f Salluvii funt.” 1 

r piiny iii. so. 


the 
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the Seduni had done up the northern; but had /pread 
much farther up tiiofe, than the Seduni had done up 
thefe ; and were aftually poflefled of Great St. Ber¬ 
nard, before the very migration of the Salluvii acrols 
the Alps, even before the very migration of Bellove- 
fus himfelf. The army of Bellovefus, fays Livy, 
" mounted over the Alps through the country of the 
I’aurim, and through forefts unpailed before'!.’' 
And for that very reafon Antiochus of Syracufe, as 
Cato reports him, calls the Pennine mountain ex- 
prefsly the “ Taurinian So thoroughly peopled 
fiom the fummit to the bale, was the fouthern and 
funny fide of the Alps, though it was ftill covered in 
many parts with thick and untracked forefts j at the 
very time, that the northern was one dreary and 
difmal wildernels of wood! Thefe Taurini the 
Salafli mull have now reduced, then fwept down the 
northern Alps, and reduced the Seduni. For thefe 
conquefts are the Salaftl dignified by Dio with a 
double name, one their own appellation, the other 
the general appellation of their conquered nations; 
and denominated the SalaJJi Galata\ But, though 
the Taurini revolted not, yet the Seduni appear 
from Caefar to have done fo, to have rifen againft 
their conquerors, to have thrown oft’ their yoke cn- 


s Livy V. 35. “Ipii per Taurinos falturque invio$ Alpes tran* 
“ feenderunt.” 

' Cato. “ A quo [Api] Apennina, quam Taurinam idem [An- 
*' tiochus Syracufanus] interpretaior.” Macrob. Saturn, i. 11. 

' Dio Izzis. 34. So Ltevi Ligurtt and Libui 

CttUi. 

tircly. 
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tirely, to have broken into their dottiinions, and to 
have a(5buaily poflefled themfelves of the fummit of 
die Alps. 

This hiftory of the firft population of the moun¬ 
tains, amazingly coincides with the accounts befbrej 
of the firil routes taken by armies over them; td 
lend additional confirmation, if it was at all wanted^ 
of the rightnefs of the courfe which we have affigned 
to the army of Hannibal, But the confirmation is 
not wanted. Only k appears aftonilhing to my 
mind, to fee fo many rays accidentally ilTuing from 
different points* cafually converging to one common 
center, and fo throwing a blaze of liiltre over a road, 
which has been fo long conefealed under the clouds 
of Livy. Strabo accordingly tells us, that the Alps 
Were inhabited by many narions of Gauls” in his 
time, and that “ the JSlobroges” particulady " culci- 
vated the plains and the vallies in the Alps'.” 
Even that very vale in which Martigny ftands, ap¬ 
pears to have been denominated the Peenine Vale by 
the Romansi The incident indeed is fignified only 
by an infcription, which is to the “ Pro-legatus of 
die province Raitia [Rhoetia] and Vindelicia and 
** the Pemote Vale\” But this infoription is .very 
clear; as no valc^ except, the g?eat one of a hundred 
miles in length, coUld poflibly be enumerated in 

* Stralk, n. 190. Efim mMm n rtpo KoOiicm, and iv. 

aS). AMtSftytt ra anhx Mt rsy ttvfutfat .rut n raft 

AAarcri. 

* Simler 107. 


company 
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company with the two Hates of Vindclicia and Rhce* 
tia, and be fubjeftcd with them exprcfsly to the au¬ 
thority of a " Pro-legatus.” Yet learning, which 
loves to puzzle itjelfy has pretended to doubt at times, 
whether fome little and inConfiderable vale may not 
be meant by the name*. Learning, like its ancient 
type the owl, is frequently confounded and opprefled 
by too much light; fhrinks therefore into holes and 
corners, to court its beloved fliade. The northern 
mountaineers were denominated Vallertfes, as coming 
originally from the Valley; and, by a reciprocation 
of relationfliip, the Valley itfelf was denominated the 
Pennine. But, as a fignal corroboration of all, the 
territories of the Vallaii&ns Jiretch up at this very day 
to the top of Great St. Bermird j and the boundary 
between them and the Savoyards, thofe modern 
Taurini and modem Sakfll, runs along the top at pre- 
fent 


— II.— 

From this narrow ftream of population, which 
had mounted aloft, like the liquid in the ther¬ 
mometer, againft the natural principles of gravi¬ 
tation, undet die attraction of bright fkies and warm 
luns;‘sPe have Keen villages and towns upon the Alps, 
in the line of Hannibal’s great road up them. She 

* aimlerisS. > Ssufitire iv. sij. 
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miles within the entrance, we found the capital of 
the Scduni, furrounded by its fubjeft villages. Even 
when we entered the dominions of the SalalH, at the 
diftance of nine miles up the mountains j we noticed 
fcveral of their villages or towns. Both thefe inci¬ 
dents fhow the road up to Great St. Bernard, to have 
been ^to^rly fiudded with towns, great or fmall, for 
the whole length of its courfe. Such indeed were 
necelTary for the accommodation of the travellers, 
and for die reception of the horfes, that muft have 
been paffing along it. When the natives of Gaule 
had fettled themfelves in Italy, the oppofing barrier 
of hills between thefe two divifions of countrymen, 
would frequendy be traverfed in the neceflary inter- 
courfe betwixt them. The enterprifing genius of 
commerce too, that infant Hercules, yet in its cradle, 
but ftill proving itfelf a Hercules by the energy of 
its infantine exertions, would boldly feize and firmly 
grafp the advantages, that might be derived from 
this new-found avenue into the world of Italy. The 
avenue would thus become a road, praflifed and 
improved from time to time. Travellers create vil¬ 
lages, where there arc none ■, and enlarge them into 
towns where they arc: elpecially in that early period 
of journeying, when neither bufinels nor pleafure had 
yet provided its relays of horfes at poft-houfes, and 
therefore could not yet play its grand freaks, or grand 
ilrokes, of expeditioufnels in polling j when the horfo 
and the man were obliged to make .Ihort ftages, 
were compelled to reft for fomc lime at each, and 

demanded 
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demanded a variety of accommodations for the flow 
rcftoration of their ftrength. We accordingly ob- 
lerve in the very early days of Caefar, that the road 
■was then frequented by a number of travelling mer¬ 
chants, and by gangs of horles accompanying them; 
that it was then the one only channel, by which the 
north-weft of Italy received the commodities of 
France, the Vallais, or Switzerland j and that it was 
therefore become of fo much confequence to Italy, 
as induced Cafar to engage in a romantic fort of en- 
terprife, for the fake of it. He fent a large detachment 
of his army out of France, to Geneva, to St; Mau¬ 
rice, to Martigny, and the Alps j thus to enter the un- 
fubdued Vallais, and to mount the un-reduced Alpsy 
in order to free the merchants from the imports 
which were now laid upon their wares, and from 
the dangers to which they were now expofed in 
their perfons: and to ftay at Martigny for the win¬ 
ter, in order effedlually to overawe tlie Seduni on the 
hills of entrance, and to fecure the fafety of the 
road, with the immunity of the wares, palling 
through their country. This conduct in Ciefar 
blazons out to us in very lively colours, the com¬ 
mercial importance of this road at the time. It 
feems indeed to have been even thus early, as prac- 
tifed, as commercial, and as confoquential, as it is 
at this very moment. It was then the only road, it 
is only one of many now. We have therefore rca- 
fon fuflicient to fuppofc, that it had equally, though 
not in an equal degree perhaps, a commercial con- 
VoL. II. C lequencc 
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fequence irt the time of Hannibal. We have ac¬ 
tually one feature in the complexion of Hannibal’'s 
hiftoryj that looks as much. The Gallick cmbafla- 
dors to him from the north of Italy, had come by 
this very road in peace; and re-entered this very 
road in peace, during the night of his encampment 
at the mouth of it. Only from the great frequency 
of travellers upon it even then, could they have 
palled the mountains before. Only from the fame 
frequency, could they have returned now, have mixed 
with the mountaineers in the town adjoining, and 
have informed Hannibal of the retreat of the moun¬ 
taineers to die town at night. As feme of the cuf- 
tomary travellers upon the road, they pafled and re- 
jxiflid thole mountains un-moleftcd, which after¬ 
wards fliowed, and at the very moment were fliow- 
ing, every lign of hoftiiity to Hannibal himfclf. The 
army was denied an entrance, w'hile the travellers 
were permitted to enter. 

In this view of the Pennine way we may confi¬ 
dently prefumc, tliat there was a village or a town 
on that great bend of the whole, that vaft key-ftone 
in this atlantean arch of nature's conftruftjon, at 
which the way ceafes to afeend and begins to de- 
fcend. There , the over-laboured traveller would 
wHh to repofo, after all his ftraining efforts of afeent; 
to triumph awhile in the fucceft of his efforts; and 
to contemplate the much" cafier, die downward, half 
of his road into Italy, There, for the fame reafon, 

Hannibal 
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Hannibal refted awhile*. But we need not dwell 
upon any prefumption. We know from Livy, that 
this fupcr-eminent peak of the Alps was actually in¬ 
habited in his time j as he mentions cxprefsly “ the 
inhabitants of this hill*’.” He tells us alfo, that 
thefe inhabitants” had " a ftatue of a god, which 
they had confccrated to him on the higheft point 
of the mountains, and called Peninus'^” Not 
was this' llatue fet up upon a pillar in the open air, 
as the wild folly even of local writers has furmifcd*'; 
but, as die term " confccrated” hints, and as the ex- 
iftence of a temple fpeaks out, was placed in that 
temple of Pennine Jupiter, in which, we have adhially 
found it before. A temple then was ercfted on 
Great St. Bernard, fo early as the days Of I.ivy. 
Yet we can mount much higher with it; Terentius 
V.arro, as we have fecn before, prelenting a pillar for 
a pedeftal to the god in this very temple, on the 
Rorfian reduftion of the country; and the elder 
Cato, as we have equally feen before, Ipeaking of the 
worfliip paid there in his time to the Pennine deity. 
This leads us up very nearly to the time of Han- 

» Pdybius iii. 53. E.a«M. Livy xxi. 35. « In ;ugo ftntiva 
“ habita.” 

*“ Livy xxi. 38. “ Incols ;ugi ejns.” 

' Livy ibid. “ Ab eo, qucoi, in fumiho Tacratum vettice* 
*' Penineni montani appellant.” 

■* Sanfiurc iv. 2*9. “ Ue Rivaz, auteur Valaifan,pretend que 
“ versP an 339 Conflantine Ic jeune fit abattrcla ftatue de Jupi-' 
*' ter, fui etoil au haut du pajdge, ct que T o» mit a fa place unt 
** fshHHt tnilliairt dedice a cc Prince. Cette colonne,” fitc. 

C % nibaL 
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nibal. Some indeed have been weak enough to fur- 
xnize, from the local appellation of this Jupiter be¬ 
ing vitiated into Pa-ainus and Parwus at times, that 
he was a Carthaginian Jove, and that Hannibal him- 
felf crefted this temple to him®. But I have already 
accounted for the vitiation, in a manner more hif- 
torical. Hannibal indeed, unhappily for hlmlelf and 
for mankind, was not of that mild and amiable and 
religious clafs of men, who build temples. Nor, if 
he had been, could he have found leifure for the work 
at prefent. But the temple was built, long before 
his time'. This appears from a flight notice preced¬ 
ing. We have feen the Taurini pollefled of Great 
St. Bernard, even at the period of Bellovefus’s 
march up the Alps from the north; and the very hill 
of St. Bernard denominated the Taurinian moun¬ 
tain, as well as the Pennine. But we may now fee 
the very deity that was worlhipped there, called 
equally Pennine and Taurinian. Cato reports 
the Apennine goddefs, as he calls the god Peninus, 
to be interpreted by Antiochus of Syracufe, a writer 
therefore prior to himfelf, " the goddefs Tauriruk” 
Long therefore before the time of Hannibal, was the 
temple of this deity conftrufted here j and the fene 
of the god was of courfe the church of the inhabi¬ 
tants. So plainly and fo early have we found a town 


• Saafiurc iv. **7—jzS. 

» Cato. •• A quo [Api] Apennina, quam Taarinam idem 
£AQiiocbtts SyracufanuO interpreutar." Macrob. Saturn.i. a. 

upon 
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wpon Great St. Bernard j the Taurihi, who came up 
from Italy, in an exalted attention to their own devo¬ 
tions, and in the dignity of fcntiment that religion 
naturally infpires, conceiving the bold thought of 
building houles upon this airy elevation, of railing a 
church on it to the god of their Alps, and fo crown¬ 
ing this gloie of tnountains widi a temple and a town; 
in the fight of Italy, in the neighbourhood of the fley, 
more than eight thoufand of our feet above the level 
of the Mediterranean, and on the loftieft fite of any 
town, of any houfe, in all Europe, or even in all the 
old world J. 

When the Romans reduced the Salaili, they con¬ 
tinued die town which they found here ; and Varro 
the reducer prefented an offering of gratitude to Ju¬ 
piter, in the temple of it. The town accordingly 
appears in the Itinerary under the title of " Summum 

Peninum,” and in the Tables under that of In 
** Summo Pennino.” It was then to the Romans 
what it had been to the Salaili, the grand landings 
'place for their travellers and their fbldiers, in their 
paflage up this fteep flaircafe of mountains. But 
though the town is marked only by this notation, in 
the Tables and in the Itinerary; yet it appears from 
iiifcriptions to have had another. I have recited a 


c Sauflure iv. i4>, Bourit iii. >(> 9 , and Gentleman's Guide 
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part of one infcription before, and now give the 
whole. 

IMP. CAESARI CONSTANTINO 
P.F. INVICTO AUG. DIVI CONSTANTINI 
AUG. FILIO BONO REIPUBLICE NATO 
F. C. VAL. XXIIII''. 

* 

From this the ftone appears to be, as I have ftated 
it before,, a miliary column; let up in the reign of 
the younger Conftantine, and therefore bearing an 
infeription to his honour. It was then placed at the 
** Summum Peninum” of the Itinerary, and diere- 
fbre at i/s diftance of twenty-four miles from Aofta. 
There it adtually ftood in the days of De Rivaz, an 
author of the Vallaisj when he aflerted “ Conftantine 
the younger to have taken down the ftatue of Ju- 
piter, w'hich was at the elevation of the pafsy and to 
** have fixed in its place a miliary column dedicated to 
** bimfo ^A writer, who is happily a religious 
man, or, which is often the fame thing to an author, 
who writes in a religious age; and, in himfelf or his 
cotemporaries, has juftly entertained a very high idea 
of that glorious revolution, which Chriftianity made 
in the cecOnomy of our weftem world; if his ide^ 
are not dirc£bed, and if his religioufnefs is not tem¬ 
pered, by hiftoricai knowledge, is apt to attribute 
every monument tluti: occurs, to the viftory of ChriC? 

a SMiffiire iv. •■ 9 . 

< SauiTure iv. ax 9 . '* An haut du paflage—1’ on mit—uas 
H fatonoe milUaire dedi^c » cf Prince.'’ 

d tianity 
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tianity over Heathenifni. A common mileftone Is 
thus nrade to difplace a llatue of Jupiter; when the 
llatue was aAually placed in the temple on the plain, 
and the ftone mull have been fet up at the town on 
the north-eall. Erediled in the town, the ftone there¬ 
fore ftood “ In Summo Pennino,” or “ at the cleva- 
“ tion of die pafs.” De Rivaz faw the mileftone ac¬ 
tually there, and only fiippfed the ftatue to have been 
there before. But it has been fince removed by that 
curiofity of antiquarianifm, which has now been 
awake for a couple of centuries, and, in its avidity 
for fecuring monuments to gratify its appetites, has 
removed ftones in our own country to a diftance 
from their tn iginal fite j down to St. Peter’s, about 
nine miles below on the north K On that original 
fite it was erected by the town, and therefore carries a 
few words cutcertAug the town. The laft line gives 
us the primary fyllable of the national appellation, 
and the ty/o initial letters of the town’s name prefixed. 
In words at length the line woidd run dius. Forum 
Claudxi Vallensium; and the reading is fully af- 
certained by anociier inlcrlption, found in this form 
upon a rnde ftone at Martigny: 

IMP. C.ESARI VAL. 
CONSTANTIO PIO 
FEL. INVICTO AUG. 

FILIG. FOR. CL. VAL. BONO 
REIPVBLICAE NATO'. 

The double name of the town, which is there given 

SaulTure iv. isg. ‘ SimJer Sfi. 

C4 


only 
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only in F. C. is opened here into FOR. GL. and fo 
explains itfelf into Forum Claudii. When the.Romans 
reduced the Salafli, and became the fbyereigns of the 
Alps; with their ufual Ipirit, no doubt, they heightenr 
ed the conveniences of accommodation upon the 
roads. We accordingly fee the Salaffi employed by 
them, in new forming the roads and in bridging over 
the rivers of the country, immediately after the con- 
queft of if". TJiey enlarged allb the Coer Penine or 
Pennodune of the Salatil, by ejlablijhing a market at it i 
and then, with that love of propagating their own glor 
ry by impofing their own names upon places, which 
appears fo conlpicuous in all their conquefts, denomi¬ 
nated the. new market-town from the perfonal name 
of the eftabliflier, pori^m Claudit. 

Yet why is the town additionally charafterifed, as 
belonging to the Vallenfcs ? When all belonged, why 
is any Ipecitied ? For two good reafons. There was 
another town of the lame appellation, in the neigh¬ 
bouring nqrth of Italy; noticed by Pliny under the 
ptle of " Fonim Clpdii,” by the Itinerary and Ta¬ 
bles under that of “Forum Clodi,” but by Ptolemy 
under this of “ Forum Claudii '.’^ There was even 
pother among the Alps themfelves Ptolemy fixing 
a “ Forum Claudii” on the Graian Alps, and giving 
it to the Centrones *. An infeription alfp has been 

“ Strabo iv. 315. Sit oiomuititti v yiipv^ulftt wolxfutt, 

» Pliny iii. 15, Bertius ,1, Firft Sesment of the Tables, and 
Ptolemy iii. i. p. 7a. 

* Ptolemy iii. I, p. 71. 


found 
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found at Aifme near Centron, that, (bmething like our 
own at Martigny, exhibits FOROCL. CENTRONj 
but, like that, has no relation to the place at which 
it was found, Axima being mentioned exprefsly by 
Ptolemy as totally diftinft from Forum Claudii j and 
therefore refers only to Centron But the exiftence 
of three towns under the fame appclladon, and two 
of them fuch near neighbours, obliged as many of 
them at leaft to be noticed with a difference from the 
third; one as the “ Forum Claudii” of the Centrones, 
the other as the ** Forum Claudii” of the Vallenfcs. 
Yet there was another reafon for this addition of 
charafter j that each of thele two is the coital of its 
own nation. This is very clear with regard to the 
Centrones, and is alfo clear, though not equally lb, 
with refpeft to the Valienfes too. The capitals of 
nations, as I have noted formerly, in the fourth or 
fifth century began to talce the national appellatives 
for their ownj and the cuftom could have arifen 
only from the previous cuftom, of annexing the 
names of their nations to their own. Thus ** Lute- 
tia Parifiorum” was naturally abbreviated at laft into 
Paris, and Forum Claudii Centronum” into Cen¬ 
tron. Thus alfo the « Forum Claudii Vallenfium” 
once took, though it has fince loft, the national dc- 
fignation for its own. This appears from an in- 
feription which has been accidentally preferved at 
Geneva, which I confidcr as an unique in favour of a 

f D'Anville 3i7-~ji8. 

lawyfr- 
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fa^er among die Romans, and which in Its provin¬ 
ciated Latinity tells us j that he was a young man,” 
yet a learned pleader,” and a freeman of the two 
** towns of Vali-ensis and of Nyon‘!.” The 
** Forum Claudii Vallenfium” accordingly fhows its 
metropolitical dignity, as well as “ Forum Claudii 
Centronurain extending its authority from (5reat 
St. Bernard to Martigny, as that has from Centron 
to Aifmc i and in recording the extenfion, by inferib- 
ing a ftone with its own name there. On St. Ber¬ 
nard then was the capital of thole Seduni, who had 
come up from the Vallais, feized tiie \iacant high¬ 
lands up to Orzieres, and tlien encroached upon the 
Salafli as far as this creft of the Alps; and on St. 
Bernard ftill remained the capital under the Ro¬ 
mans, pwreferving its fovereignty over thcle Alps, and 
ftretching out its authority all down tire hills to the 
Vallais. The Seduni in all probability encroached 
upon the Salafll, juft before Caelar’s expedition to 
Martigny j and then, dulhed with inlblence on their 
own fuccefs, impofed heavy ta^es upon travellers. 
And the line between the Salafli and Seduni being 
on the top oft St. Bernard, as that between the Sa¬ 
voyards and the Valiailans now is j the Seduni are 
properly faid by Caefar, while the Salafil are as pro¬ 
perly reported by Strabo, with a cpntradi£torine& 

^ JJrcval'^ Firft Travels ii. >3. “ Javepi, cr^ito caaiidico, 
bis civi Va}lenr« et Equeftrtf.” Sec it alfo in Simler 14, but lefs 
eorre-eily given thus in the main point, “ Bis civi Valinfs et 
t'Equeftri,” 

that 
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that is thus reconciled widi cafe, equally to poilcls 
the fummic of the Alps'", 

III. The 

^ Strabo iv. 314. 

D’Anvillc SQi fays thus: “ Dans la tJotice ties provinces de 
la Oaule, ci-vitas y^illenjiuirf Oihjduro eft la feconde des deut( 
dont il eft inention dans la province des AlpesGrfquea 
“ et Pennines, la premiere ctaiic Dm-miteiHa." This, if true, 
vvould only make Martigny to be what I have already noted it i> 
have once been (I. iii. i. at beginning), the capital of the Vaftais. 
But it is ail a grofs miftake, and feems to be founded entirely 
upon a fubftitution by the eye or incmor}', of PaDcircillus's com¬ 
mentary upon the Notitia for the Notitia itfclf. There in p. 157 
we read, that “ poll has font Alpes Penniiiac et Grais—; Irine- 
rarium duas civitates pnnit, Mt'hrepoHm Centronium, Id eft, 
“ Tarantaftam, et yalUiiJutm, id eft, OiSiadsrujet." There too the 
reference is exprefsly to the Itinerary, and to the two towns ia 
p. 23 of it. But the pre-eminent authojity of thefe towns, is all 
Pancirollus’s own, and alT fpurious; the Itinerary fimp’y namins 
only Daraatalia and Odlodurum; and Centron, St. Bernard, be¬ 
ing the real capitals. Yet the miftake Co far appears in a previous 
pagc,_3iS, and probably in others, that Darantafta is faid to be 
named for the capital by the Notitia; “ dans la Notice des pro- 
“ vinces de la Gaule,—e'ett Barmtafia, qui eft nommie en cette 
“ qualite de capitalc.’*-1 thus take my leave of this great geo¬ 

grapher. lie is truly great. But fuch is the difficulty of having 
high expe^ations gratified, that I expeAed more pleafure and 
profit from him than I haveenjoyed. The exaggerated reputation 
of his geography, is adluaily hurting its real chsra^er- The ex¬ 
travagant pancgyrick, which Mr. Gi>/non particularly has be- 
flowed upon it, made me expeil a double accuracy in his own 
country. There thenature of nry work peculiarly compelled me 
to confult him ; and there, like my own Hannibal, I determined 
peculiarly to try his ftrength. But i was di/appoinicd in the 
trial. I have caught, indeed, many a beam of light from hia 
torch ; but lhad reafon and right to exped, that the light would 
have been more fteady, more fore, end more ftrong. I tiave been 
obliged to defert it frequently, to light my own taper, and to ex¬ 
plore my own way by it. I have even hooked opc^fionaliy into 

hit 
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The moment you ftep upon the (ummic of Great 
St. Bernard, you fee the road runnbg finooth before 
you in a long and narrow valley, that is formed by 
rocky eminences on either fide. But clofe to you, 
and on the north-eaftcrn extremity of this valley, is 
that town-like groupe of buildings, which ftands 
upon the fite of the antient " Forum Claudii,” and 
gives the denomination of St. Bernard to the whole 
mountain. . It ftands, as the antient town flood, " In 
** Summo Pennino,” and, as the milliary column 
was placed, at the elevation of the paffagebeing 
on the loftieft point of the road acrofs the top, and 
having two rivers run diredlly north and fouth from 
it. Immediately beyond this is a lake of water, 
about a mile and a half in circumference, and form¬ 
ing a lingular contraft with the naked rocks around 
it. It is deep, and the depth throws a fhade of 
blacknefs over its waters*. A lake of fuch a fize 
upon fo narrow a creft, is a lingular phoenomenon, I 
bi iieve. This little appendage is certainly noticed 
by antient writers. "So intimately has the mountain 

his General Geography, in the only region with which I was 
fnfficienily acquainted myfeif; to judge oF his acquaintance with 
it; and, fo far as I can judge by the contraAed Jpeei^am of the 
Abridgment, his account of Atahut Britain is very imperfefl and 
yery erroneous. 

a SaulTure iv. a»5, sa6, aSS, and Bourrit ill. S7S. 


been 
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been known formerly to the nations of Europe, from 
this frequented pafs over it. It is mentioned ex- 
prefsJy by Ptolemy i. when, in tracing the boundaries 
of the Italick Boii, he Ipeaks of a river as rifing “ at 
“ the Pcenine Lake^.” It is alfo noticed, even de¬ 
nominated, in the Tables of Peutingetj the Lacus 
“ Henus” being delineated there as a broad lake, 
and appearing to fend out a river that runs down to 
Augufta Pretoria'. But, what is very furprifing, 
it is noticed equally by our own Nennius, fome ages 
afterward a writer, who amidfr his general igno¬ 
rance fliows a minutenels of knowledge on this point, 
for which nothing, but the continuance and the ce¬ 
lebrity of this old road over the Alps, can poflibly 
account. *' The fcventh Emperour,” he fays con¬ 
cerning Maximian, ” flew Gratian King of the Ro- 
“ mans; and then gave his foldiery many regions, 
“ from fJbe lake which is on the top cf the mountain of 
“ Jupitery to” &c<i. This lake muft have been a 
boundary to fome dominions, in the days of Max¬ 
imian or Nennius, or of both; as on its banks was 
the limitary line between the SalaiH and Seduni, and 
is between the Vallaifans and Savoyards. At this 
piece of water, the narrow valley becomes ftill nar- 
iower. There is only a ftrait path, between the 
eminence on the right and the lake on the left. By 

* Ptolemy ill. i. p. 70. Kal» tvi'U tmraf 

‘ Second Segment. 

^ Nennint c. xxiii. ' *' A iUgno, qnod eft ftiper vertkotn 
Monti* Jovti, nfque ad” &c. 

this 
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this you enter Savoy, and then the plain of Jupiter 
commences*. In and about this town, along the 
fide of this lake, and all over this plain, did Hannibal 
now encamp with his forces The town would af¬ 
ford a hofpitablc Ihelter for his lick, and warm 
ftaUing for his horfes. The plain would be bright¬ 
ened up, with the tents of his Ibldiery; the dull lake 
would refleft their figure dimly; and the eminences 
on each fide would echo, to the founds of numerous 
voices, to the accents of the Carthaginian language, 
the hurry of milkary adivity, and die clamours of a 
crouded camp. 

But to the aftonilhment of my reader let me add, 
that COINS have been adually found upon this moun¬ 
tain, which were Carthaginian. The firft, who 
communicated this extraordinary piece of intelligence 
to the world, was M. Bourric, that lively deferiber of 
the Alps, that judidous"colledor of intelligence con¬ 
cerning them} who has juft learning fulBcient to di- 
red, to qualify his vivacity, and juft vivacity enough 
to quicken, to impregnate his learning; is thus 
formed and tempered by the happy Union of both, 
into the moft enterprifing, the moft knowing, and 
the moft pidurefque, of all writing travellers. 
** Antkfitly and.in the time of the Romans," lays this 
author, " the Grand St. Bernard was a pafi much 

* Saaffure iv. 2*5. 

' Ftrfyliiusiii. 53. Aviaxclirfolanl'ivn: Livyxzi. 35. "in 
f*}usa fiativa babita.” 

frequented: 
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“ frequented: feveral have believed, that it was by 
this pafs Hannibal opened himfelf a way into 
Italy. The Carthaginian medals, which 

HAVE BEEN FOUND THERE, HAVE SERVED TO 
“ SPREAD THAT OPINION. That wliicli has more 
“ certainty in it^’ than the paflkge of Hannibal over 
this Jiill, " is, that it had—a temple dedicated to die 
" god Penninus®.” This teftimony is very ftrong, 
and carries great weight with it. But it becomes 
ftronger and more weighty, from the ftate of M. 
Bourrit’s ov/n convidlions at the time, concerning 
Hannibal. He was perfuaded with numbers, and as 
firmly perfuaded as a man could be who had never 
examined the point, that Hannibal penetrated into 
Italy by a very different route, the route of the Cot- 
tian Alps. “ It is not twenty years,” he fays in one 
place, “ finer the world has talked about and travel- 
“ led upon the Alps; Hannibal mver traverfed thent^ 
it is believed, except in the part adjoining to Dau- 
“ phinyt which is the lowefl: of this grand chain 

( Boarrit iii. 471. Anciennement ct du tttnps des Ro- 
“ mains, le Grand Saint-Bernard etoit un paHage tres frequente. 
“ Pludeurs ont cru, que e’etoit par-la qu’ Annibal s'.etoit 
“ ouvert I’eiitree del’ Italic. Des medalllcs Carthaginoifes, que 
“ Ton y a trouvCes, ont fervi a repandf'6 cette opinion. Ce qu’il 
“ y a de plus certain, e’eft qu’il y avoit—un temple dediee au 
“ Dieu Pennin.” 

•' Bourrit iii, 1. '' II n’y a pas vingt annees, qu’on parte des 
“ Alpes et qu’on y voyage; Annibal nc traverfa, ficequ’on 
“ troit, que la parti€ voiiine du DaupbinC, qui cH la plus balTe da 
“ cette grande chaine.” 


Thus 
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Thus believing, however erroneoufly, he could not 
fufFer himfelf to be deluded by that ready enthufiafm 
of faith, which catches eagerly at atny phantoms of 
argument, feeming to carry the features of its own 
preconceptions. He could not even be warped by 
that foberer fort of belief, which necelTarily inclines 
more to any reafons that alTimilate with its own per- 
fuaCons, than to thofe of a contrary nature. His 
mind indeed muft have revoked at the moment, and 
his prejudices have been alarmed at the intelligence. 
He who believed Hannibal to have gone over tlie 
Cottian Alps, and believed it fo fteadily as to declare 
his belief in this very work, muk have been unwilling 
to receive any intelligence, that either overfet this 
perfuafion entirely or only oppofed it direftly. He 
accordingly fhows his unwillingncls, at the very in- 
ftant he records the information. He Ihows this in 
a night manner indeed, in a manner not very un- 
philofophical, not very dif-ingenuous; but he ftill 
Ihows it. He does fb in faying, " that which has 
mreo/ certainty in it is” &c.i thus admitting the 
faft, allowing the argument, but Ihrinking haftily 
back from the ncceflary conclufion, becauje it was 
contrary to his preconceptions; and pretending to 
doubt a little its force, becauje he felt the point of it 
in his mind. All renders his teftimony concerning 
the Carthaginian medals, of greater validity in itfelf. 
We have in his indeed the higheft of aU teftimonies, 
the evidence of an enemy, the evidence of a declared 


enemy; 
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enemy; for the difcovery of (hefe medals upon Great 

St. Bernard. 

To fuch an atteflatIon> nothing need be added in 
power and efficacy. Yet let me add, what is not ne- 
ceflary, yet muft be uieful. A momentous point 
ftvould never in policy be refted, upon a fingle wit- 
neft, however competent. Andj though an Atlas 
may be able to bear up the globe himlelfj a Hercu¬ 
les may conveniendy relieve him at times.—The 
Right Reverend the EaRl of Bristol has repeatedly 
aflfured me by word and by letter, that thefo Cartha¬ 
ginian medals were adlually Jhevm to bimt upon thd 
top of Great St. Bernard, by one of the clergymen 
there ■, whom I fuppofed and he believed to be M, 
Murith, the fame clergyman who probably reported 
them to M. Bourrit, as he was occalionally M. Bour- 
rit’s fellow-traveller on the Alps '. His Lordfhip 
very obligingly promifed on his going abroad in 
17p2, to procure me farther intelligence concerning 
them, and (if poffible) to get me the papers of the 
clergyman then fuppofed to be deceafed j but failed 
in his defign, from the perturbed fiate of the conti¬ 
nent in the autumn of 1792 and in the fummerof 
* 793 - The French frenzy of equality, which in its 
very terms was calculated only for the mob of man¬ 
kind, which was fore (if it fucceeded) to rouze all 
the venom of malignity in the mean againfl the great, 

* Bouirlt i. 4s, &c. 

D and 


vojL. ri. 
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and has fhcwH itfelf in rts energies among the 
French, to be only an infurreftion of the poor againft 
die purfes of the rich, a combination oFcut-throats 
againft the lives of the hondl, stnd a fabrication of 
hell for the defolation of earth > had then made 
France the very 

Puriis (IgitatHS Orelles 

of the continent, fixed half the world in a deep at¬ 
tention to that Bedlamite, and engaged aU the neigh¬ 
bouring nations in a neccfliiry combination of efforts, 
to repel the violence of his affaults, to dilarm the 
madman of his weapons, and to bind the demoniack 
in chains ■, fo rendered all enquiries concerning Han¬ 
nibal among the Vallaifans a mere impertinence, all 
travels of curiofitv over the Alps a work of danger. 
This liowever is the fllghteft of confcquences, from ' 
fuch.a frenzy; for. 

Wad if poWcf, it woetd 
Pour the fweet iV>il-k ot'cancord Two hell. 

Uproar the uriiverral peace, confound 
Al! unity on earth. 

But, with this Ate hot from hell” ranging over 
France, v-e have the grand point, the difeovery of 
Carthaginian medals upon Great St. Bernard, afeer- 
tained beyond all reach of exception; and this afto- 
nifhing addition to all the other evidences of Hanni¬ 
bal’s route over that mountain, authenticated beyond 
all poffibillty of doubt. 

Yet let me produce a third evidence, not indeed 
as a new wirnefs to the general fadb, but a^ the no- 

3 ticcr 
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ticer of a new circumftance in it. The fa6t itfelf 
Wants no additional witiiefs, but the circumftance is 


as ftriking as it is novel. An author, who has tra¬ 
velled with much attendort himfelf, and has publidi- 
ed his own obfervations with thofe of others to much 


advantage; informs us concerning our St. Bernard, 
tha; on it are “ the remains of a Reman Temple; 
" WHERE infcriptlons, medals, and fbme bronze 
*' ftatues, have been foundHe knew the quality 
of the medals, as well as the nature of the ftatues and 
inferiptions; but did not fpecify that of any, left he 
Ihould be drawn away by the Ipecification, to a 
length incompatible with his plan. Like out own 
Hannibal, he only paffes over St. Bernard /» bis 
way to Italy ; and does but juft make a halt upon it, 
like him, in his eagernefs to reach his point of defti- 
nation. But he ufcfully informs us, that the medals 
were found where we know the inferiptions and the 
ftatues to have been difcov^^eSl, it: the ruins of J u¬ 
piter’s Temple there. This circumftance is entirely 
his own. Of the inferiptions and the ftatues, he 
might know from Guichenon and Saufliire; of the 
Very medals he might learn from Bourrit; but the 
difcovery of the medals in the fame ruins with tbem^ 
he could colleft only from his own notices. 


Gentleman's Guide'aj, and what is the fame work en. 
larged aud A Tour through Italy, Sec, by rhotnas Mar- 

tyn, B. D. F.R.S. Profeflbrof Botany in the Univei lity of Cam- 
bridge. A new edition, 179*, p. 21. 

D 2 


Thus 
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Thas foafld however, they form an important part 
of the temple’s relicks; and come in more ufefully 
than the ftatues and infcriptions themielves, to illuf- 
trate the courfe of Hannibal over the Alps. In that 
fpirit of pious gratitude, which had engraven all the 
inferiptions and carved one at leaft of the ftatues, but 
which muft be peculiarly pleafing in this effufion to 
every reader of religious fcnfibiltyj Hannibal, who 
had too ftrong an underftanding and too lively a 
fpirit, not to perceive his abfolute dependance upon 
HIM who created and controuls the world, not to 
feel a reverential awe for this invilible Being, and not 
to confider him as the all-powerful arbiter of his for¬ 
tunes } who accordingly had gone to the temple of 
the Carthaginian Hercules at Cadiz, juft before he 
begun bis expedition, to implore a bleffing from 
him, and fo vow gratitode to him’j and had even 
fo much of the habit of devoutnefs about him, that on 
finding his aflcmblcd foldicry on the Rhone, exprefs 
their fulleft confidence in him, he difmifled them 
with praifes,” fays Polybius, " and with prayers to 
" the gods for them all even he, in the lame ex¬ 
alted ftrain of thinking and the fame dignified tenour 
of a6ting, appears to have entered the temple on 


* Livy x* ** i. St. 

“ Polybius iii. 44. avltift kmi t6i{ 6»k vir«^ enrizilut 

" Annibal prsifed their steal j and having rtetm- 

** mmdtd item tiU. to the fa-vutr amd prateilitn ijf tkt godt," &c. 
<i. 346). How iangoidiy diffufive is the EiigliAi, where the 
Greek is brief, briik, and coropaifl! 


Great 
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Great St. Bernard, to have there preferrfcd hU thanks 
to the Jupiter of the Alps, for his vi6borious afcenfion 
to their lummit, and to have there prefentcd as a fig- 
nificant expreflion of his grateful acknowledgments, 
fome pieces of Carthaginian coin. Thele were 
placed, like the Carbuncle of Little St. Bernard, at 
the feet of the god, 1 fiippofe, and on the top of his 
pedeftal. Thefe continued with the god, it appears, 
like the Carbuncle and the infcriptions, through all 
the political revolutions of the Heathen world} even 
in that grand renovation of the earth, wlMch was 
made by the regenerating power of Chriftianity, 
Hill remained under the general averfion, with a 
fanility upon them that faved them Horn all viola¬ 
tion i and fo funk away, in the ruins of the whole 
building at laft. Then the lanfbity was loH in the 
diflbludon. Then inqujfitivenels fucce<:ded to aver¬ 
fion, curiofity went to ranfack the remains for the il¬ 
lumination of hiftory, and the infcriptions, tho fta- 
tucs, the medals, were all brought to light again", 

IV. On 

" In Ant. Un. Hid. xvii. 3ot. Mr. Swinton obfervei, that 
the charafter—upon the Punic coin* is various, many of ihofe 
found in Spain, as well as Sicily, having letters entirely ri»dc 
“and barbarous while the better fort exhibit a charaAer, rep 
“ fembling the Phoenician, and even the Afiyrian or Hebrew 
“ leiiers.'’ P. }et he eddss “ We cannot recolleA, that any 
** perfon has hitherto tried to explain the legends in any of the 
“ Punic coins, natwithftaiiding the letter* on many of them 
“ feem to be nearly related, partly to the Hebrew, partly to the 
Syrian, and partly to the Phoenician.*' Then two Siculo* 
Punic medals have their legends explained j one of thefe is only 

P j fUiw 
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On ihcfe Alps of Great St. Bernard, and by this 

temple of the Pennine Jove, Hannibal relied for two 

whole days’. He thus gave time for his wearied 

foldicry and wearied cattle, to. recover from their 

great fatigue. He aMb afforded Icifurefor fome that 

he had left behind, to overtake him here >>; if there 

was any pqffibility of their doirrg fo, bccaufc of the 

\ 

Hhitte for Hittites, the CarthaRTnians fo c»!le<! in a fingular coin¬ 
cidence wirh icr^tore and wicTi Procopins; the other is Aunib. 
for Annibal<}09—311), he being one of the Suffetes, or a king, 
of Carthage (57+—575)- “Hie—ptattor fadlus eft, pollquatn 
■“ Htx fuerar mm ftcando it <vigfj/hta; ut enin> Komte Cohfules, 
-fie Carthagioe ptitmnii ntnai bini /fig'ea, creabsntur” (Corne¬ 
lius Nepos xxUi. an. Amftel. j.70^). Hannibal therefore was 
cbofen cm ef the Regfs every year, for two and twenty years to¬ 
gether, bedcufe he was all the whiie at the head of the army; end, 
on being deprived of that command at the requifuion of the 
Komans, he became of courfe deprived of tlie Royalty, and was 
made'Praetor, a ctvii ofHccr. ** Hannibalcm domum Tevocaruht; 
“ hie, ut rediit, Prastor faftos eft.” . Hence aHb in Ttinerarium 
Hierofolymrtantun, p. 41 (Bertiiis), we can vow read wiihoiK a 
fmile, tlvat •* Ibi pofitns eft Rtx Aunibalianks" See. 

* Pflybios Hi. 53. Avs siuitM; Livy xci. 3^. “ Biduo.” 

Livy xxi. 35. “ Feftifque labore acpognando quies data 
« milittbusPolyblirs iii. 53. A/** awwaver*, wc heura'Ce- 
fUtttf, aii» Si VfcirS^uaSat TBy vmhtmcftmt. '* That he m^ht 
“give rnmeeafeand-refteftiment to the trutqa, that had per- 
formed their march Whh fafety ; and that the others might 
'J'tiif# join him, who Were iiotyet,arri»ed”<i. j6i). 

perfidious 
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perfidious hoftility of the SaUfU. Thcfe were horlcs, 
which ha,d been thrown with their burdens upon 
their backs, or beaten with their cars behind them, 
down the precipices of the road at the entrance'. 
They had not been killed by the fall; but had been 
£00 much bruifed, to prcjcccd immediately with the 
army. Hannibal had tliereforc left them at the ca¬ 
pital of the Seduni, under the care of tlieir rerpedtive 
drivers. There the tprrour, that he had lately im- 
prciled upon the hearts of the Seduni, by his defeat 
'oroduim at the entrancei was their protedtion. They' 
were not molefted by the Seduni, though the a: my 
was gone. So much longer is the reach of fear, tlian 
the arm of power! They therefore recovered them- 
felves fufficiendy in three or four days, to fet out 
after the army. Then, what was more furprifing, 
the grand defeat of die SaJalTian perfidy at the hilj 
of ambufeade, kept fuch a dread upon the IJjii its cf 
this bafe and cowardly nation of politicians; that 
they, who had dared to think of entrapping Jrla^ini- 
bal and all .his army to dteir .ruin, would not venture 
to feize a few of his ftragglcrs. So much lower is 
tire of cunning, than its>/lGod is liigh ! Thcfe kept 

' t-ivy xxi, jj. “ Jiiminfa—, (^xixpro’.af-Ca in erant 

and Polybius iii. 53. Is’srat -rut HfiriK'iaruj.tfavy—v'Tn^vytet rm nvtfft- 
-ra See the account bafori: “ Many of ihe'wawWf./ 

“ horfes,” (vhich were not wounded but frlghietivd, “ artd of ilic 
“ beads that had thrown their burden?," of the hoi fes in tne 
cars, the preceding horfes'being lieads of burden, “ in .tbe latu 
“ diforders of the march,” an interpolation which jLwld hare 
(aid, at the grand entrance into the Alps (i. 361}. 

D 4 
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fteadily, no doubt, to the regular road} were even 
(hewn this by the S^iafll, as they had not the Gallick 
guides with them } and were (hewn it, not as fomc 
of the travelling merchants that were frequently 
pairing along the road, but as what they were, as 
what the Seduni muft have reported them, as fomc 
of the very followers of Hannibal's army. The 
fear of the world is always ready to pay that homage 
to experieneed fuccefs, which it will refufe to great 
abilities or to great power. So much more effica¬ 
cious a principle within us is fear, than reafon! 
Thus did they proceed in peace, though they form-^ 
(Cd a pretty large body"*, and avowedly followed the 
army. But the eagle of Cartha^ hovered over 
them as the genius of Hannibal, and carried the 
bolts of Jupiter in its talons. They thus travelled 
from Orzieres to St. Peter’s, and from St. Peter’s to 
Great St. Bernard % From Hannibal’s halt of two 
days upon St. Bernard, fuperadded to the time which 
he had loft, by the circuitous route that he had taken 
to itj they were able to reach him here. To the 
aftonilhment of the whole army, which had given 
up all hopes of feeing them morej they now ad¬ 
vanced into the camp in fafety^ 

In 

* Livyxsxi, jg. fays only Aliquot,” but Polybius iii. 5J 
fpea)u of xafAnt fut and frMa Si. 

‘ Livy Mi. 35. f'Sequeodo veiligla ■gminisj” Polybius 
iii. 53. Tei( r<Csi{ irs/um. 

Livy xxi. 35. “Jn caftra perveaefr}” Polybius iii.. 53. 

wfe( nr arofiftCsTtfii. They 
“ arrived 
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In the afirent to Great St. Bemardi (mail huts ap¬ 
pear frequently on the hills, crc<ftcd for the nightly 
Ihelter of the cows that graze there, and of the fami¬ 
lies that attend them. They are built alfo for all 
the joint operations, of the dairy and the kitchen; 
and are therefore called to this day by the Celtick 
appellation of Chalets^ which means only flicds, and 
is founded back in the prefent Shealings of our own 
Highlanders, thole huts near the Ijjots of grazing in 
our Scottifh Alps, where butter and cheefo are 
made Their walls are of rough ftones, and about 
four feet high j while they themfelves are divided into 
two apartments, one for the family, another for the 
catde. But all the partition between them is a 
cratch, raifed about eighteen inches only from the 
ground. To this the cows are tied, and over this 
they put their heads into the room where the family 
is, in order to fhare in their fire and partake of their 
fociety. Such fellowfhip has man with beaft, in a 
paftoral ftatej and fo accuftomed does the beaft be¬ 
come, to the domeftick life of man! 


Men mix with bealle, joint tenants of the Jbtd. 


The family have a fire before them, burning againft 
the wall, and fending out its finoke at the openings 
between the walls and the roof. By this fire is hang- 


** arrived unexpeiltdlj in the camp” (i. 361), anonifh. 

ingly. Mr. Hampton ia often feeble, when bia author is lirong. 

a Bin’s Betters from the Highlands ii. 1S3, &c. Chalet it a 
word unknown to the French language. Stail (Jrifh and Erfe) 
is a Ihadovr, ScaiUacb (I. and E) is lhady, and Sfailain (E) is a 
fan, an umbreJla. 

ing 
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ing fiwn a moveable crook of wood, a littk kettle 
for makiog eheefcj juid .the yotmg dairy-woman of 
the hut may Tomedmes be foen, fitting upon the 
cratch agalnft the fir^, placed between the heads of 
her cows, ftroking them at times, throwing her arms 
ifooot their necks, and fo foiming a pidlurc diat 
might claim the pcncU of a Teniers \ But no fuch 
foenes as riiefe are exliibited, on the top of Great St. 
Bernard. Not a cbaUt is to be focn anywhere upon 
it, tlie ncarcfl; in the, way of afcent being about two 
miles to the north of St. Peter's’. Nor can-we 
wonder at diis. Not a Made of grafi is to be found, 
upon the fiimmk’'i and the fummir therefore pre- 
fonts ilic fame naked appearance, as the burning 
lands of tlic line. So philofophically as Well as poe¬ 
tically juft is (mr Homer, when he aferibes the 
fcorching quality of beat to cold, and (ky -,; 

Thic parching air 

EurnS'frorei and cold pjerfoma the efleft of fire h 

How naked and forlorn then muft this Alpine* height 
have appeared, to the ey.es of the G aids, to the eyes 
of the Spaniards and Carthaginians, to the eyes of 

* Satfflurri. 5S2—313, and Bourrhi. 55 — 57. 

• SanEtire iv. 241, and the'inap prefixed to vol. iii, 

SaiiflTure iv. 215.' 

' Solve have in Virg. Georg, i. 93. “ Bores penetrabile frigus 
♦‘adiiiart” in Pliny iii. 20. “ praeuflia in traofitu Aipiurn nive 
V membris and in Ecclus. xiiii. «>, 22. “ when ihc coid north- 
** ivind hlo cth, — ^it Jevountii the, ipountaina, and burneth the 
wildernefs, wixA cwfumttb tbe-gn^'ttufire." So old.is the FVench 
theory in Coxe i. 333. ’Bapecignee teaches quieJeer than phi- 
loiopby, end feeling is prior to rcafon. 

all 
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all who were irot prepared, for /uch a iainene& of 
operarion in two fuch <ippofite oau&s! But all tnuft 
have been reconciled to the view, by that happy 
pliancy of the htjftnan mind, which fives it from l>e- 
ing Ihockcd with any object, that it is gradually 
brought to obferve. They muft have feen the 
power of vegetation gradiiaUy finking, as they came 
near the top of the mountains j and have noted it 
to be utterly ejctinguifhed, fome miles before they 
reached tlie top™! Tlie caufe of all this they would 
too foelingly experience, in the rigorous blaSs that 
were adling lb powerfully v^on their bodies. But 
the drearinefe and difmainels of the whole Icenery, 
was accidentally heightened to them in a very for¬ 
midable manner; by a heavy fail of Ihow", during 
the laft niglit of their encamping tliere". They were 
not yet recovered from the fatigue and difixels, with 
which they had been fo forely aiTaultcd before. 
Their Ipirits therefore were more fufceptiblc of for- 
rowfol impreffions, from any unfavourable incident 
that lliouki happen to them. A fall of Ihow was 
jufi; fiich an incident as that. It was naturally in¬ 
deed to be expefted there, at this late fcafon of the 
year; into which Hannibal had been thrown by the 
various obltades, that he had been forced to en¬ 
counter, and by the iong lift of ftates, that he had 


Martyn p. za. 

“ Polybioa in. '54. Ttit A jffMot niri rtfi rti; ax^at i 

Livy jcxi. 35. tasdio tot tnalamni, nivicxuun jcafas.” 

« tb« Se^^oel. 
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been obliged to travcric. It was at a point of the year, 
precifely diftinguilhcd by the fetting of thofe feveral 
ftars in the neck of the conftellation Taurus, which 
the Greeks called Pleiades and the Romans Vergili^; 
which rife in the fpring, appear through the fum- 
mer, but fet in the end of autumn, and fo form that 
arc of the year’s circle, as it were, which is marked 
to men in Europe by foft airs, bright Ikies, and warm 
funs. On the twentieth and twenty-jirji of Oc¬ 
tober," lays Columella, ** at lun-rifing the Vergi- 
liae legin to fet; this betokens Jiorms.” But *'Tipon 
the twenty-eighth^* he adds, ** the Vcrgilias fet; win- 
** ter comes with cold and ice,** So Ipoke to the 
Romans that family Oracle, that domeftic Lar of 
anticnt and of modem days, the Almanack p. We 
hence know the very exaft time of the year, in which 
Hannibal made this part of his march •, and even the 
very week, in which he crofled St. Bernard. " The 
fetting of the Pleiades now afproached^* fays Po¬ 
lybius } ” the ftar of the Vergtliae was now Jetting^* 
adds Livy *>. Hannibal was upon the ridge of the 
Alps> between the twentieth and twenty-eighth 

of 

f See‘the Roman Almanack in Graeviuaviii. 134. There we 
have thefe worth of Colnmella on the aotli, “hoc etTequenu 
“die, foJii exortn, Vergilic incipiunt occidere 5 tempeflatem 
**lignificat.” On the »8th, we have thefe from Columella: 

“ Vergiliae occidnnt j hiemat cum frigore et gelicidiii.” 

s Poljrbiniiii. 5^ Om t» otimirliir mr tik hia-i: ; Livy 

**«. 35 - “ Occidente jam fidere Vergiliarum." Mr. Hampton 
i. 3611 “it waa now near the time of winter.” Snch is the ver. 
^on; indefinite, loofe, vague, and impertinent! Had not Mr. 

Hampton 
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of OcTOBSR; a perioji very late for an army, for 
even a traveller, over this bleak and lofty Adas of 
Europe. 


“ The Alps,” obferves Polybius, “ on their tops 
“ and on the parts adjoining to the pafles, are all per- 
" fcftly bare of trees and naked in themfelves j ie- 
“ cau/e the /now lies upon them continually, bothjummer 
and winter'^'* This account however, though 
given by an author who had actually travelled over 
the Alps, is confufed, exaggerated, and falfe. The 
prelfent hiftory fliows it to be fo. There was no 
fnow even on the top of Great St. Bernard, when 
die Carthaginians firft encamped upon the ground of 
it. What fnow they had, was fuch as fell after their 
arrival. Nor is the naked afpedl of the hills conftned 
to die tops, as Polybius intimates, but, as I have al¬ 
ready ftiown, extending fome miles down the afeent. 
Yet fuch is the propenfity of mankind to exagger-r 
ate, that modern, that philofophical writers have 
fpoken nearly in the fame extravagance of lan- 


Uampton learning enough, to cir^umJtoHtiate this note of time ? 
Or did he wiih todivell his author, of all appearance of learning ? 
He Ihould certainly have been as particular, as Polybius. 

Po.ybius iii, 55, yap AttVtant t» fctf sutpa, xai vpo^ Taf 
VB-ifJoXat atnSpa aat 4'‘X» !ra»T «■», iia t# n¥txv( 

Ti[. xxm, Hat SgpHf K4II “ Fot the lops of :h« 

Alps [and the parts adjoining to the pallcs], which are cover- 
' ed through all leafons with perpetual fnows, produce neither 
“ tree nor paihite" (i. 36+). The negligence of the author is 
as great, as hit wordinefs. 


guage. 
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guage. Thus even he wlrom we miift in ftridlncfi 
of precifion, though wirfi fome harlhnefs of diftion> 
call the Lapidary Naturalift of the Alps, talks of the 
(how on Great St. Bernard, as “almofl: always” fur¬ 
rounding the lake there, and '* almoft always” adding 
to the darkncfs of its deep waters But both he 
and Polybius unite to ftrangle the falfehood, which 
both have combined to generate. The hiftoriaii 
(hews his philofophy to be falfe, by his narrative j 
though he had not the judicioufnefe, to reftify that 
by this. He proves no fnow to have been upon the 
ground, when tlie Carthaginians encamped on it; by 
the terrour which (as I (hall foon (how) he relates 
a fall of it to have occafioned in them, during their 
(lay. Great St. Bernard, adds the naturalift in 
another place, “ is very neart* and confequently not 
-ivitbint not atj the boundary of eternal (hows; l>e- 
** caufe it is commanded by the SommiieSi whicli, 
** Being raffed much above the boundary, remain eternally 
« covered with Jnow, and continually chill all around 
« them*.” Though the elevation of the pafs over 
Great St. Bernard is fo very high, yet it is overtop- 

• SanlTure i,v. *15. “ tJn petit Itc, qui paroit noir a caufe dc fa 
“ profondeur, et furtout a caufe de» neiget dont il eft prefque 

ronjouM environn^.’* 

• Saufttire iv. * 4 t. "Sapoficibn eft tres-voifthe du terme des 
** nci|^8 eternelies, parce qu’clle eft doBiin6e par de* Sommit^s, 

qui etant fort elevFes au-delTus ce tertne, detaeurent eternelle- 

ment couverces'de neige, et refroidillent conttouellemeot tout 
** ce qui les enviroone.” 

ped 
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ped by pikes, which are no lefs than 1500 feet higher 
than it, arid are covered with perpetual fnow in every 
part, where the fteepnefs will permit the fnow to fie 
So over-heightened are all accounts of this pafs, that' 
p!ace perpetual fnows upon it; when in faft the pals 
is jir.'t as Hannibal found it on his arrival, free from 
fnow itfelf, tlinugh bordered by fnow upon the lofty 
fpires cf mountain on each fide ! But, from that very 
near accumulation and this perpetual continuance of 
fnow, the air of the mountain mull neceflarily be 
yny lharp, and tlic rains of winter muft begin to 
delcend early in fnows. Another circumftance alfo 
concurs, to lend a greater Iharpnels to the air at ail 
feafons. The long, narrow valley, in which tlie 
buildings, the lake, and the plain are fituated, lies 
nearly north-cafl and fouth-wcll, in the general di- 
n Lli<jn of the Alj>s here, and confeqCiently in the 
courfe of the very winds too; the latter always fol¬ 
lowing the line of great mountains, and Iwecping 
with their currents along the fides of that lofty bar¬ 
rier, which obftruiSis their proper courle». From 
both thefe caufes the fiipeiior inhabitants of the hill, 
who have gardens on fome petty platforms, in the 
moft fheitered Ipots between the rocks that the 
neighbourhood will furnllh ; find it difficult to make 
them produce by the end of Auguft, fome lettuces 
and fome cabbages of a finall fort, a little fpinage, 
a.ad a little forrel. Even thefe they cultivate more 


for 


. * Martyn aj. 


*' SaulTure iv. 141. 
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for their own atnufemcnt in the labour* and from 
the pleafure of feeing feme vegetation upon the 
hill; than for any real utility, which they derive 
from them. They are therefore obliged to fetch 
aU their neceflary provifions, from the fereened 
vallies below*. In one valley, a little below, but 
upon the afeent of the hUl; which is open to the 
north, but clofed on the other quarters, and enjoy¬ 
ing the warmth of the fun only for a few moments 
in a day i a quantity of Ihow feh fome years ago, 
that continued unmelted for feveral fummers, and the 
mountdneers apprehended would turn into a very 
Glaciere y. On St. Bernard itfelf, the thermometer 
defeends even in fummer, and almoft every evening 
in it, nearly to the freezing point. On the a 5 th of 
September 1783, a whole month earlier than the 
time of Hannibal’s paflage over it, the glals defeend- 
cd to this point, and ail the hill was covered with 
new fnow; though on the very lame day it flood in 
a town of Italy immediately below, at fixtecn de¬ 
grees above the point. It even defeends below, 
whenever the wind comes round to the nordi *. In 
the very height of fummer, in the very noon of day, 
the fmallcft breath of a nord^rly wind brings with 
it a cold exceedingly foycre. On the ifl of Augufl 
1767, nearly three months earher than Hannibal’s 

> Saufliirc iv. and Maitjrn so—zz. 

y Saufinre iv. aSS. 

Bounit tii. a74, and Manyttan—ai. 


paflage 
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paflage oyer the mountain, and at one o’clock in 
the afternoon; the thermometer in the open air, 
though the fun was hid only by fome flight, pafling 
clouds, and frequently ftruck upon the ball, was yet 
one degree below the point; and all the water upon 
the hill w'as criifted over with new ice 

All this natural coldnefs of the air, fo formidably 
heightened to Hannibal by the achial commence¬ 
ment of winter; and the variety of new dangers, 
with which this dangerous pafs is then accompanied ; 
have produced an addition of accommodation for 
ti ;rV'elWs, which even die Romans, in all their at¬ 
tentions to their roads, never provided*’. Chrifti- 

anity 


* Saudurc iv. 241—242. 

^ M. Ilourrit iii. 271, and M. Sauflure iv. 225, have fixed 
Ilf re a kind oi horpitable houfe, *' un liolpice,” for travellers in 
thc tiine cf the Romans; but without any, the flighted, authority 
for their condu£l. M. Sauflure fixes it avowedly, as M. Aouitit 
fixes it fecmiugly, with the temple on the plain of Jupiter; but 
neither notices any remains of that, though the latter does of this. 
If it had dood anywhere, we may be fure it would not have been 
upon the bleak-plain, but in the Iheltered town, ltdid not cxiil 
Kt all j and jbe fancy of its <xidence is only a faint reflexion; 
from a rei one that was founded afterwards; like the gleam of 
the Alpine fun In Aogud, weak in its power, and only moeking 
us with its ludre. The fancy Was jud lively enoogh to form atf 
adertion, but too feeble to venture on a proof. It therefore ferves 
ufcfully to diew us, how free and rsdi In tKeir averments evert 
philofophical writers can be at times ; perfuading themfelves of 
the prahabilky of a point, and then affirming the reality of it. 
“ Ce qu’i! y a dc plus rerlain,'-’ fays M. Bourrit, e’eft qu’il y 
“ avoit un hofpice poitr les voyageurs, et nn temple dedie au Dieu 
‘‘Pennin.” Or, as M. Sauflure adds, on pafle att plan de Ju> 

Voi,.II. E "piier. 
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anity alone couid have prompted and invigorated 
the human mind, to provide this. That elevated fpirit 
of charity, which has muluplied poor-houfts and 
propagated hoj^itals ail over Chriftendom; houfes 
of benevolence, fuch as Romans in their hrgheft re¬ 
finements fo litde knew, that they have no appropri¬ 
ated word in their language to fignify either'; pro¬ 
ceeding in tlic fame career of humanity, has fettled 
a CONVENT at the old town, dedicated to St. Ber¬ 
nard, fo extending its own appellation to the hill it- 
felf, and calculated for the relief of wretched tra¬ 
vellers. This has now turned the whole <J-cw'n of 
the Gauls and Romans, into an inn, a hofpital, an 
infirmary for them. The monks of .this convent 
affift travellers with a care and a cordiality, that do 
infinite honour to the inllitution and to themfclves, 
that fweep away at once aU our Proteftant preju¬ 
dices againft monks, and exhibit theje to us as the 
moft beneficent beings of our race. 

I’here are ordinarily between twenty and thiity 
monks belonging to the convent, the number not 
being abfolutely fixed ; eight of them are ufefolly 


“ piter, «.wfi nommra caufe d’un temple ct uh bqfl>ieer qui exiftoit 
“ U Ju temps des Remains." 

<- The word ttfed in the middle eges, Spittml, and the word 
now itfed, Hojpital, ate not to be found in the language with this 
fcnfe to them 5 Uq/pitium being merely an inn, and Hojpitielum a 
fmall inn, ftill retained in their native iignification, by our old 
HoJielUr for an innkeeper, and by our new Uettl for an inn. 

di^rfec} 
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difperfcd among die Alpine parilh-chtirches, diat are 
under their patronage* and ten or twelve are cpn- 
ftandy refident here, being fuch as, from their age 
and health, are able to bear the keen atmofphcrc of 
the mountain. The few others, who can no longer 
bear it, are permitted to refidc with the aged Prwoft 
of the whole, in a houfe which belongs to the convent, 
and is fituated at Martigny bclow^. The monks 
of the mountain arc employed in a manner, of 
which Britifh Proteftantifin, removed from the light 
of fuch inftitutionsi Rnd naturally warped with its 
own prejudices, has no concepdon* in the profecu- 
tion of* their private ftudies, -in the inftrudion of 
their novices, in the education of fome Icliolars who 
are lent to board and lodge with them, and in ma¬ 
naging the temporal oeconomy of the wliole. They 
liave a Prior, the deputy of the Provoft, and the 
governor of the convent in his abfence * a Sacriftan, 
who takes care of their chapels, and whom we have 
equally among ourfelves, but have degraded into a 
mere fexton, the humble toller of bells, and the low 
digger of graves* a Cellarer, fuch as the kings of 
Scodand ufed to have under the fame title, and our 
kings ftill retain under that of gentleman of the cel¬ 
lar, but, in the more contrafted ftatc of monaftick 
than royal houfholds, adling in a more cxtenfive ca¬ 
pacity, and ferving as purveyor, comptroller, fteward 
too, by luperintending the provifions of die kitchen. 


* SaulTure iv. zj?. 

E 2 
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-and manajjing all the exterior concerns of the mo- 
nailery j a Qavandier^ who keeps the keys, and dif- 
penfes the artlcks wanted to the monks and to the 
travellersand an Ifjfirmier, who takes care of the 
lick in the apartment appropriated to them®. The 
cellarer keeps twenty horfes conftantly employed 
during the fummer, in fetching the magazines of 
flower, bread, chcefe, liquors, and dried fruits, for 
themfeives and their guefts; or forage for their 
milch cows and fatting cattle j during the winter. 
Their firewood, of which they cxpeixi a very great 
quantity, is brought them on the backs of mules,, 
from a difbance of four leagues, and by a fte^^path 
that is prafticable only for fix months in the whole 
year. Then,' before the winter fets in, they fend 
clown their horfes for the feafon, to a farm which 
they have on the northern fide of the Rhone ^ 

But it is peculiarly, pleafing to a tender mind, to 
note the ufeful iblicm«le of thefc amiable monks, on 
fuch days as the pals is raoft frequented j in perfon- 
ally receiving, warming, and recovering travellers, 
that are exhaufted by their excefs of fatigue, of in- 
difpofed from the- feverky of the air. . With equal 
eagernefs, they attend their own countryman' and a 
foreigner. fThey make no diftindlion of ftate, of 
fex, or of religi(»ti and afk no queftiom, concerning 

« Sauflure iv. *4.7, *36—*37. 

' Simkr ta, Saufliire ir. iborrit iii. 270, Martyn an. 

the 
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the nation or the creed of the wretched. Their 
wants «■ their fuffcrings are, what primarily entitle 
them to their care. Yet, in winter and in fpring, 
their Iblicitude has a larger fcope of aftivicy, and 
takes a wider range of attention. From that very 
time nearly, in which Hannibal carried an army over 
Great Su Bernard, and at which the Romans reckon¬ 
ed the general winter of Italy to commence, from 
the ift of November through the winter, to the ifl: 
of May; a trufty Alpine feryant, who as an Alpine 
is denominated a Maro.vnier, and one or two dogs 
of an fcxtraordiiiary fize with him, are conftantly en¬ 
gaged in going to pieet travellers, a conhderable way 
down the defccnt toward the Vailais, even as far as 
St. Peter’s 


Thele dogs pofiels an infKntSt and receive a train¬ 
ing, which fit them to be peculiarly ufeful in their 
employment. They point out the road to the guide 
and the travellers, through fogs, tempefts, and 
ihows. They have alfo the fagacity to dilcover tra- 


e Sauffure iv. 137—438, “ jiirqu'a la inoi(i£ de la deicenre,” 
correfted thus in 144—143, “ jufqu' an bourg de St. Pierre, qui 
" efi prr/que a la moiiie de la hauteur de cette montagne j” and 
•wrong in both places, as Sr. Peter’s is only nine -miles from die 
fiiinmit, and the whole aicent is twenty-four. See aUb Bourrit 
iii. 173, and Martyn ae. Simier 8x fays, that they go to 
meet travellers “ ab ntroque mentis latere.” So they did 
in his time, we may be fure from his tefttmony; bur, as we have 
ieen, they do not now.—For Maronnicr, fee a note at the end of 
ii\c chapter. 

E 3 vcllers. 
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vcllers, diat have wandered out of the way, have 
floundered in the drifts of fnow, and are lying 
wearied, exhaufled upon them. But, what fornis a 
wonderful addition of kindnels, the monks often 
go -themfclves with the guide j in order to fee afllft- 
ance more promptly adminiftered to the unfortunate, 
and to aft occalionally as fiiends to the foul equally 
with the body. Even when the guide is not fufE- 
cient of himfelf, to lave the unhappy traveller from 
perilhing; they run to his affiftance themfelves, fup- 
port him with their own arms, lead him with tlieir 
own hands, and fometimes carry him up tS^their 
convent upon their own flaoulders. They are often 
obliged to ufe a kind of friendly violence to him, 
when he is benumbed by die cold or worne out by 
the fatigue. He then infills upon being left to rell, 
or even to fleep, for a moment upon the fnow. The 
torpid influence of the cold is Healing upon him, 
renders all motion un-pleafant, and is gently carry¬ 
ing the (leep of death from the extremities to the 
heart. Themorfles know this; and the very thing 
which he diflikes, they know to be the only means 
of faving him. They are therefore compelled to lhake 
the traveller in his deadly doze, and to drag him by 
force from his fatal bed of Humber. They thus ex- 
ptrfe themfelves to all the feverities of the weather, in 
order to fave others. They neceflarily luffer much, 
in the work. At rimes, when the quantity of fnow 
upon the ground prevents them from walking fall, 
(ind lb their bodies are not properly warmed with 

their 
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their own motion; their extremities would congeal 
with the cold, before they perceived their numbncls. 
They are therefore obliged to carry Ihort thick ftaflii 
with them then, armed at die ends with iron; and to 
ftrike their hands and feet with them, continually 

They even ftretch their exertions of humanity, 
beyond all this. About three miles below the con¬ 
vent on the road of Hannibal's afeent, they have 
built a fmall vaulted room, that is called the hofpital. 
This is intended for the cafu.il refrelhment of tra- 
I’cilers, benumbed with the cold, and unable to reach 
the convent. The ttufty Maromiier vifits it fre¬ 
quently, in order to meet the traveller; but goes 
principally at the approach of night j and, when he 
lets out on his return, leaves fome bread, cheefe, and 
wine behind*. This man even failles out extra¬ 
ordinarily, when a ftorm is juft over, with his ftock 
of wine and meat; takes his way to the building, 
and adifts all that he finds diftrefled*'. The monks 
themfelves alfo may be frequently feen on the tops 
of their rocks, watching to do offices of humanity. 
They turn their view eagerly on every fide, en¬ 
deavour to fpy out the dlftiefled, and fly to their 
fuccour. When the new fnow is deep upon the 
ground, they appear making roads through it, run- 

h SauITure iv. ijS—139, and Simler 293—>94. additionally 
for this fatal tendency to fleep upon fnow. 

’ Sau^arc iv- 267—268. ^ MaKyn 20. 

E 4 ' ning 
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ning to the founds of diftrefs, and preventing fatal 
accidents by charitable vigilance 

But notwithftanding all thefe glorious exertions 
of humanity, upon the hill which Ifannibal traverfed 
fb late, as the beginning of winter and the very fall¬ 
ing of the fnows; fCarcely a winter pafles over this 
mountain, in which fome traveller is not brought to 
the convent, with his limbs frozen into abfolute in- 
aftivity. In thefe moments, the ufe of ardent li¬ 
quors is exceedingly dangerous, and often occafions 
the death of the traveller. He thinks to warm him- 
felf, with drinking that modern produftion fi-om 
wine by the fire of difiillation, that general Jlimitlus 
on any common impediments of the circulation, in 
wine countries, or in countries bordering upon 
thern j Brandy. The potion does in fact communi¬ 
cate a warmth and an aftivity to him, for fome mo¬ 
ments after he has drunk it. The efficacy is too 
ftrong, and the potency too great, not to be felt. 
But the potency and the efficacy form the baneful 
nature of it, in that ftate of the applicant. Accord¬ 
ingly this force upon the fpii its is liiortly followed, 
with a debility and a faintnefs that are abfoluccly in¬ 
curable In the frozen and rigid Hate of die veffels, 
the hidden impulle given to the current breaks 
down the banks, and deftroys the navigation 

” Sauffure ir. 239., 

Yet 


* Bourritiii. 269—'»7o. • 
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Yet the zealous benevolence of thefe monks docs 
all, that can be done 'by benevolence and zeal 
united j when they have to combat with fucii lofty 
mountains as thefe Alps, and to ftru gg le with fuch 
angry elements as are upon them. They almoft 
rife, into a complete fuperiority over botl). I'hey 
particularly do fo in fome cafes, that are ftill more 
deiperate and dreadful than all tiie reft. The tra¬ 
veller is fometimes overwhelmed at once, arid 
plunged into the body of a mountainous ftiow-bail. 
VVlien he is not very deep, the dogs difeover him by 
the feent j but when any is milling, whom tbehr fa- 
gacity cannot penetrate far enough to difeover, the 
monks engage in a laborious office themfelvcs. They 
range upon the fnow, and found it with long poles. 
The refiftance, which they fee] at the end, tells them 
dccifively, whether it is a rock or a body that they 
ftrike. If it is a body, they inlb'.ntly clear away the 
fnow over it, and bring the perfon to air and life 
again. They have been the means of refeuing many 
in this way, from the very jaws of death". The 
amazing fweep of deftru£l:ion, which thcTe of 

/new frequently carry with them, may be fufficiently 
ellimated from one of them j that fell upon a party 
of Swifs foldiers marching over the Alps, and buried 
no left than fixiy of them in its vaft bulk”. But to 
be more particular, as particularity is the foul of dc- 
feiiption to a being formed like man j and to fliow 

® SauiTure iv. 540. “ SinJer 
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the dangers more ftrikingly, to which Hannibal and 
Jiis men were expofed j I will relate an anecdote of 
what happened lately, on the very pafs over Great 
St. Bernard. In the year 1781 Ibme travellers at¬ 
tempted to pals the mountain, when the fnows had 
£dlen. They could not be induced to ftay by the 
obliging monks, more wary than they concerning 
the weather, and more experienced about the road. 
Thefc, finding their efforts to detain them unavail¬ 
ing, ordered their lervants to prepare for conduc¬ 
ing tltcm along the pafs. The travellers however, 
without waiting for their guides, took the road from 
the convent towards Italy, and went along the fide 
of tlie lake, about nine in the morning. In fuch a 
road and at fuch a feafon as that, travellers Ihould al¬ 
ways keep themfelves dole to each other; to be more 
in a ftate of general refiftance againll the fnowballs, 
and to be more capable of lending or receiving aid in 
ftruggling out of the fnows. But this precaution was 
totally negleCed by the travellers, in their impatience 
to pufli on; and they marched in a file, one after 
the other, with a confiderable interv^al between 
fome of them. In dais difpofidon, and when they 
had but juft wilhed eada other a happy journey, 
a fnowball flew with the rapidity of lightning from 
one of the pikes on their right, and bairft in an in- 
ftant deftruCion upon their heads. At the noife 
which this made, the prior of the convent ojaened 
baftily his window, threw his eye in a glance along 
the road, and, feeing no appearance of the travel¬ 
lers. 
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lers, at once took in the whole calamity. He im¬ 
mediately gave an alarm to the houfe, the inhabi¬ 
tants all aflembled, the long poles were taken in their 
hands, and they rufhed out in a hurry, unchecked 
by the danger of being loft thcmfclves. What an 
affefting fpe£bcle does this exhibit to us j men who 
encounter the greateft difiiculties, who fear not even 
death itfclf, in order to fave the djring. With very 
great difficulty, thefc good fethers had the happinels 
to recover from the fnows, the greateft part of the 
travellers. Thefe were carried to the convent, and 
brought back to life by the care that was taken of 
them. Three alone periflicd ■, and their bodies were 
not found till two months afterward, when the fnows 
melted 1’. 

But let me here notice one particular concerning 
this convent, that is neccf&ry to the very authenti¬ 
cation of fuch extenfivc charities. The poor and 
the rich, lays M. Bourrit, ** arc here received 
** gratis".” M. SaulTure alfo relates, without any 
diftinftion of the rich from the poor, that the con¬ 
vent “ exerciies a holpitality fo extended and Co ex- 

r Bourrit iii. iil—no. Simler 190 fiy;; “ fl is qui tiivc 
obrutas «ft, manui fob niv« non prorfus indurasa raovere, «t 
aliquid ipacH circa faciem excavarcpollic; aliquam Tub nivibus 
" refpirandi faculiatem naocifeitur, atque in alterum ct tertiuin 
" etitm diem fub nivibuc vivere poteit.” 

« Bourrit iii. 370. “ Le* uns et les antra y font recta 

•• grfitis." 

** penfiyc 
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" penfive ^atuitqujly'^. Thus charity is magnified, 
till it becomes a paradoE^ incredible in itlel^ and im- 
pofliblc to be imitated. I^t me therefore bring down 
this benevolence from the clouds, in which it is fo 
injiidicioufiy placed by both thofc writers; and place it 
yvhere it ouglit to Hand, upon the earth. Simler en¬ 
ables me to do this effeftually. The monks, he 
tells us, give food gratis to xhepoor ; the 7 ich make 
** pre/ents for their reckoning, each according to his 
“own inclination This mode of afting Ij-eaks 
£br itfelf. binder fltews what MefTrs. Sauffbre and 
Eourrit conceal, the propriety of fuch charity, and the 
pratikability of it in fuch circuraftances. All that 
arc able to make the monks a pecuniary compenfir- 
tion, do foj but aie delicately left to conQjlt their 
ow!i feelings, and from thefe to determine equally 
the act and the degree of recompenfe. They thus 
form an additional fund, for extending the charity 
to thole travellers, who really need it. Benevolence 
then wears tlic face of wifdom, and walks upon the 
cat til, th iigh Ihe hfts her heatl to the Ikies: 

Insrccliturque falo, et ca.pur inter ntibiU eoitdir. 

** I myfelf” notes M. Saufllire, “ in palling the 
“ mouiirain met two Swils foldiers, who, going the 
“ year before in the fpring to rejoin their regiment 
** in Italy, had been froll-bitten in their hands; whom 

' Sayfuire iv. =3S- “ Exerce gracuitenent une boTpitalit^ 
“ au!7i etendue et auili difpcrdieiiijE.” 

» Simler gj. “ P.tupcribas qra.'//viclutn dant, opulestiores 
“ (fuj quilque arbiiraiu) iytr.boli loco inoaera daat.” 
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“ the monks recovered, and kept fix weeks at the 
" convent, without requiring the flighteft return 
“ from them'.” What is true charity and benevo¬ 
lence to the poor, would be a wafte of charity and 
a prodigality of benev'olence to the rich. 

Tills it was ablblutely requifite to afeertain, as 
Hannibal’s paffage is very much frequented ftill; 
particularly, at the fairs holden in Lombardy, at the 
conventions of the States of the Vallailans in May, 
and during a fcarcity of corn upon one fide of the 
Alps, with an abundance of it on the other”. 
During fftch a fcarcity in 1771 and 1772, wiiich 
reached over a part of France and the whole of 
Switzerland, a very confiderable quantity of wheat 
and rice came from Italy by this road. Three 
hundred mules-were then feen in a davy loaded w'ith 
corn, and crolTing the mountainBut, even in ti;e 
ordinary ftate of paflage, no lets than /even cr eight 

* SaufTure iv. i^o. “ i' a! moi-mtuie rencontre, en palTant.U 
*' montagne, deux ibldats Suinc5. qui I’Mnee precedence, cn 
‘‘ a])anc au printemps rejoindre leur regiment en Italic, avoictit 
“ eu Ics mains geltss; et que Ton avott gueris, ec gardes pendant 
“ fix femaiaes au convent, fans exiger'd'vuxla nioindre retribu- 
“ tior.” • , 

“ Sauflure iv. 246. “ The “ femeftrei" in Saufiure here are 
the diets, which are thos defcribed by Siailer 25 : “ Nomino 
s'htc Senatnta. vuigo voeaxn ties landti raatit i hie, more 

" majprain, qootannis bis convocatar, Maix et Dccembri menfi- 
“ bus j quo tempore, ex fingulis pagi* bini et nonnunquam tetni 
" legaci conveniunt, idque Seduni ia caRro Majoritc.*’ Sec alfo 
Coxe i, 3*1.. 

» Saufiure iv. 244.. 

tboufnnd 
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tbou/and perfoni crofs the hiU cvety year. The 
number of travellers therefore, who have been af- 
lembled in the convent at once, has been very con- 
lideraUe. There was one Hngle evening of 1782, 
in which they amounted to five hundred and fixty-onei 
when three facks of corni twenty Iheep, and four 
oxen, could hardly furnifh proviflons lufficient for 
diem. They have even amounted at times, to fix 
hundred*. Thefe travellers too have been all com¬ 
pelled by the badneis of the weather, to continue 
two or three days in the convent, before they could 
venture to refumc dieir journey With fuch a hofl; 
of vifiters, a prudent oeconomy in the mana^ment 
of their funds, and a dilcriminating generofity in die 
dilpenfation of them, muft be abfbiutely neeeflary. * 

The whole building b a long fquare, conftruiled 
of ftone, and devoid of ornament. The church, 
the dining'^hall, die bedrooms for the poor, and the 
kitchen with its great fires, arc on the ground-ftory; 
while the bedrooms of the monks, and chambers for 
pafiengers of diilinftioh, arc in the ftory above 
Theie wkh their chapel at a little din:ance, the 
houfos for their numerous attendants, the (tables for 
their own horfes and the hories of travellers, the 
(beds for their milch cp>^ and fotting cattle, the 
gamers for all theiir provillons, die l}aug^fier-hou(e,i 
the larder^ die brew-hot^, the bake-houle, the 

* Boarrit iii. 

1 Simler 195, ind Boorrit ii. 1 tS," le troifieme jour." 

* SaulTureiii.szs, Bourrit iii. 370. 


wood- 
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wood-houicy and all the otlwr appendages neceflaty 
to fuch an eftaWiftiment of family, and llich an in¬ 
undation of guefts; ..mud eonftituce an Aljane tawa 
of themfelves. There idl the ftrangers are received* 
lodged, and entertained, in the mod liberal and yec 
the mod un-afFeded manner equally vrichout one 
trace of odentation, and yet with an air o£ courteous 
cordiality*. Such a fober and deady emanation of 
Chriftian charity, have we here before our eyes I 
The monks of Great St. Bernard, indeed, appear as 
tlie heroes of beneficence to the Chridkn woild. 
They were fird fixed here in the fourth century pro¬ 
bably, when the fird St. Bernard (as 1 have pre- 
vioufly fuppofed) took down the datuc of Jupiter in 
the temple, and left his own name indcad of Jupi- 
pitcr’s to the mountain. This name wm certainly 
impofed, beft)re the days of Bernard abbot of Clair- 
vaux, and even before the time of Bernard dse 
founder of this convent. Thus Hartman, almoner 
of Si. Bernard's monafteryt was made bifliop of L*u- 
fiinne in 851} Valgaire, c£ Mam Jamty had a 
decree pronounced ag^und him by Lewis the Pious, 
in 8ja i and Lothaire the IP. king of Lorraine, in 
ceding Geneva, Lauianne, and Sion to his broihcr 
t!ic Emperor in 859, particularly referved the b^- 
pitnl of St, Bernard^. There was conlequ^y a 
hofpical, an abbey, or a monadery, upon (he lurnmit 
of Mont Joux, and dedicated m Sc. Bernard, as early 


as 


a SaniTujre iv. iC£, *43, Boarrit iii. 470, 3t«. 
* Simler Sj and Sauiture iv. *30— 
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as-that period But then this was only a convent 
ift the ufual ftyle, like the convent on St. Gothard 
and other heights of the Alps at prefent. It was a 
nionaflick fociety fequeftered peculiarly from the 
world, by being placed upon the creft of this very 
lo% mountain j peculiarly raifed above the world, 
by being exalted into the region of the clouds; and 
fd?jc£lcd to the fcvereit of all difcipline, by being 
expofed to perpetual cold and buffeted with eternal 
ftorms. But, in the tenth century, the common 
idea of a convent was dilated and enlarged, by the 
expanding vigour of a fingle mind. A man of the 
fscred order, that order (let one of its members fay) 
of inftituted and of actual, of great and of general, 
beneficence to mankind j one Bbrnaru Menthon, 
archdeacon of Aofta, conceived the magnificent pro¬ 
ject, of making this convent eminently ferviceable to 
the interclls of humanity. He broke in upon the 
reflaridtions of the cloiftcr* to admit the vifits of 
Charity into.it.-' He threw open the painted window 
(as it were) in the chapel of the monk’s devotions, 
and let in the cheering fun of beneficence upon him. 
While he ftifl-left him at times to his fcqueftration, 

. * Sfufliixie ip. 331 is weak enosgh to fnppor<r, that the hiH 
take iiajaame from Beruiurd, the uncle of Charlemagne, 
and the commander of a detachment that pafTcd this way, in 
Charteinagne'i expedition agaiait the Bombards}. tvithooc once. 
ref!e£Ung> that this Bernard was ao faint, citiistr in real or in po- 
pular^hUtory, The c^endar of the church tvoold be greatly 
over flocked indeed, if the commanders in war were to be all 
marked with the red letters of faiht.fhip. 


his 
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his clouds, and his prayers j he drew him off, like 
an angel fent from heaven in attendance upon man; 
to fee the miicries of the world beneath him, to feel 
for its forrow, and to a£l for its confolaiion. He 
gave the monks a capacity and a command, to re¬ 
lieve the diftreflcs of all the numerous travellers, that 
went by this grand, this principal road in and out of 
Italy. Such was the happy power of Chriilianity, in 
one good iiead and good heart! A charadter like 
this is as great in genius and in underftanding perhaps, 
as a Hannibal himicif j and is certainly greater, in¬ 
moral dignity. Yet a world, that is fond of its de- 
ftroyers, looks up with fuperior admiration at a 
Hannibal than a Bernard, mounted as they both ar* 
now upon the fame crefl: of the Alps. A comet Ls 
dared at with amazement, while the fun is beheld 
with indifference. 

The lame power of Chriftiaiiity occafioned this 
archdeacon, to fix alfo (bme monks under an equal 
obligation of beneficence, upon Little St. Bernard | 
tirat /acellum to the temple of Jupiter before, and 
that cell probably to St. Bernard’s monaftery after¬ 
wards. But the road over Little St. Bernard being 
not much frequented in Menthon’s days, any more 
than it is. in ours} being then, as now, frequented 
only in the fined feafon of the year, and only by fuch 
Savoyards as have bufinefs in the vale of Aofta; he 
fettled only twa of his monks upon this hill, while 
he eftablidied a number upon that 
_ ' Saailarciv. and Bourric iii< >5!, as*. 

' Votill. F 
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He became the governor of his own convent oit 
Great St:.,Bernard> governed it in perfon for fony 
jrears, and died in tooS. In 1049 Pope Leo the- 
lXth> goii^ into Germany, and palling over th» 
mountain, was fo pleafed with the benevolent atten> 
lions of die new monks upon it; that he induced his 
coufrn count Frederick dc Ferette,to fetch from this 
monallery the firft canons,, that he placed in his town 
of Ferret within Sundgau, and a£ what is now the 
paroctual church of it*^. But die original delign, 
which had been promoted by a long train of pof- 
terlour bene&drons, has been latterly injured much- 
in the comprehenfivenefs of hs utility. The pof- 
fidHons even of fuch a Ibciety as this, have been 
tidten away in partj not by the fweeping rapacity of 
re^madon, but by the violence and the frauds of 
Popery itfelf. The road continued to be the one 
grand ayenue into Italy, not merely from the Val- 
lais, Switzerland, Germany, or aB, but even from 
thefe Britifh Hies { as late- as the Pvodfth century at 
leaft. Our own Maimefbury fhews this, when he 
feys j that ** to riiofe, who crofs the Alps, die cky of 
" Aofta is die firft which prefents itfelf*." Little St. 
Bernard, as we have juft feea, was too infignificant 
m itfelf to^be meant by dus eaQr defijgnatton; and 
the way of Aofta is d^t r^iular lifie of defeent fixim 
Great St. Be^etd, into whidi die roadof Bltde St, 

• Malmlbnry foJ. 11^ **Aiipill8 civiciti:^«-yus i«primHi 
<* cninBmdeatibai Al^ ezbibet," S*vil«'i e^Uga. 

Bematd 
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Bernard falls in an angle. The convent cm Great St* 
Bemard> therefore, was kept up in high vigour. 
Even fo late as 1460, its property was very greatjt 
and this greatneis was at once the efie^ and the 
caufe, of its extcnfive beneficence. The experienced 
utility of fiich a charitaMe fociety on fuch a fre¬ 
quented road, attracted the donations of many, and 
produced the relief of numbers. Thefe friends of 
mankind had then feveral dignities, abbies, and 
livings, to which they could nominate their mem- 
, bers; and, what concurrendy fhows the extent to 
which the road was frequented, pofiTefled eftates in 
the Vallais, Pays de Vaud, Savoy, and the vale of 
Aofta, Sidfy, Polandt the Low Countries, and En^anJ» 
But their decline b^n at fiiflr, not from the dcftr- 
tion of the road, but fiom the tyranny of the pope. 
He ufurped the nomination of their provoft, the 
office having now become ib rich in reality or in 
profpcft, as to engage his eye. His nominee was 
always Ibme noble Italian, who lived not at die 
convent, but in Aofia; juft indeed as the provoft 
now lives at Martigny, but not as the provoft Jives, 
only when and ficknefs obliged him to flee from * 
the keen atmofphere of the mountain, and court the 
fofter gales of the valley below. The psqial proyoft 
never refided on 1^ mountain at all: but in that 
^folotn, lbrt‘ of power, which was gjv^ ori^nally 
to the prefidents of all our convents and all our 
churches, I believe, and could extnsd its authorily 
ever die poflclfions of die whole, dll experience 

F 3 pointed 
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points <>tit the neceffitjr of communicated poorer 
^nd cowntcr-cheeked authority, wafted the eftates of 
the convent in a ruinous magnificence of luxury. 
In this manner did the monies lofe their property in 
^^ngland, the Low Countries, Poland, and SicilyJ In- 
1587 indeed they furprifingly recovered from the 
pope, their right of nominating their own provoft, 
and. fo preventing the utter abfofption of the convent 
in th? provoft-fliip. They were thus Iiappy, and 
continued fo for a century and a half. Then a dif- 
fenfion arofe among themfclves, concerning this very 
nomination j which ended in the lofs of other eftates 
|o them. So clofely interwoven with mifery, are 
many of the threads of human fife! They were 
Swife, they were Savoyards, in their chapter. Thcfe 
quarrelled nationally; the ftighteft draw ferving man 
at times, as a ground of conteft. Their quarrels 
even reached th.cir refpc6Uve nations, and the go¬ 
vernors on both fidcs took part in the conteft. The 
fovereign of Savoy claimed the power of nomina¬ 
tion himlelf, under a papal bull of fo old a date as 
1451) in bar of this the VallaHans, and their allies 
of 'Switzerland, ^hedged other bulls of a later date 
^ai nothing but a bull could counteraift a bull, even 
in this wane of papal audtority), which gave the 
eleftion entirely to the duster. The point w’as re- 
'ferred to Rome, die ifliier of bodi the buUs inland the 
iiufiners wu a^tattid there for a period, almoft' equal 
't 6 the lei^di of a chancery fuit among ourfelves, no 
fefs than fovmteen yean; In 1752 the chapter was 

vidorious. 
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viftorious, but the king of Sardinia took an ample 
fevcnge for his defeat j depriving die convent of all 
their cftates in his dominions, the original donations 
of their founder probably. Yet the king did not, 
with a proteftant ipirit of facrilege, either attach 
them to his crown or difpenfe them to his nobles; 
but transferred them only to another corporation of 
charity, to the order of Hofpitalers of St. Maurice 
and Sl Lazare, Tlie pope’s d^ree, indeed, that 
gave them the viftory, authorifed him to take the 
revenge; the king’s right of nomination, I fuppofe, 
being founded on the fadt of Menthon’s being his 
flibjedl, arid Menthon’s endowment being in hrs do¬ 
minions ; and thefe being confidered as revocable, 
when that was refilled. By this means, the oemvent 
at the prcfcnt day poflefles only Ibme lands and forrte 
rents, in the Vallais and the canton of Berne j the 
canton having too much reipeA for humanity, to 
deprive Jiich a convent of its eftates within it. The 
funds of the monks, therefore, are wholly infiiffi- 
^ cient; and they themfclves are obliged to depend 
upon contingent charities. Contributions arc accord¬ 
ingly allowed to be made for them, during four days 
of every year, in the republicks of Berne, Friburg, 
Geneva, and in tfic prin 4 pality of NeuchaCd | b 4 it 
at m^e t^Baot periods, m the other'ifcancons of 
Switzerknd. The king oF France too, with a ge- 
ntrofity that does honour to the frown, offici^ly 
confiders htmlelf as their jjalrOh, and ftOds tlicm 
dooadonss as if the pafs over Great St. Bernard was 

Fj ftill. 
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iHJi whit we hive feen the road over the Pennine 
Alps to have been, the one only avenue out of 
France*; The Protcftants alfo of Switzerland and 
the Vallais, unite widi the Papifts of France and of 
their own country, in fuj^rang by their mutual 
afliftance iiich a cbifter of Chriftian and Pradtical 
Philofophers \ 

So ftrongly has Europe attefted in every age of 
clldt^lhed ChrUHanity, and fo ftrongly does it con¬ 
tinue to atteft, the great importance of that pals over 
the Alps, and the formidable dangers attending that 
road up them, which Hannibal uied in his expe¬ 
dition! Yet I have two or three notices more to 
produce, which, heighten the dangers and enhance 
the formidableneis ftill more. I will juft produce 
tiiem, and then purfue the narration again.—Directly 
to die fouth of the convent, ftioo^ up one of the 
fpires of die fummtt. This frequently dif- 
trharges ^ growing burden of fnows, upon the very 
mivent iefelf Snows have fometimes frllen from 

of of France, u till eziSingt dtCTe* 

pqhlklt, dkat.. prodoAipn of the grofieft end mdft pompous per* 
juivt'wtich liiif Hfen ophkea ptfffbsll frdm e dunghill in the 
tdark, belnr e<kiy hii^inrf iHew-w difappeer aa fnddenlp 

na it ^[F«ng,^#end 4tfd| hi ^.ow»'^i9^oC^^.flnoke and 
fi)pt, and ib retire in^^Ui^yi^a^ive dung ngaia*' 

* Bbuiflnt 1. }o, 9 |»hL 07^^75* end 8ai&re ir. ija— 
ofCl ' Jl«^this dhlmte it wsi^ Zai^pwhend,. &ac die moaks 
lent thdr Mamwifr *< nb utrtqtu montis latere** to meettravellera 
CMwkr aadJhk/aiir thia dUptne, J that tktj do Co 

•nthc Strtitn fide oalf. 
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it in fuch a volume of bulk, as reached up to the 
roof of the building. But, what is more remark¬ 
able, when the fnow falls it gives that violent con- 
cufllon to the air, which throws all the doors of the 
convent off from their hinges Some winters too 
the cold has been fo fevetc at the convent, that the 
thermometer has Hood at twenty or two and twen^r 
degrees, below the freezing point. This violent 
cxccfs of cold, however, has been only for a day or 
two. But in the winter of 1784, which was very 
Jong and very fhaip in our own ifland, and in that 
warmeft, perhaps fineft, part of it, the fouthern fijorc 
of Cornwall i the glals ftopd conftantly /er fix weeks 
together, at eighteen or nineteen below. Even on 
the twelfth of March, it was at frxteen, a hal^ and 
ten lines, below., During this extreme frigidity of 
the air, the very chambers of the monks, that had no 
fire in them, kept the glals ordinarily at ten or 
twdvcK. Yet the monks live here during fuch 
winters as theie, of eight months in ccmdnuaace, 

and in a folitude for thole months, which is inter¬ 
rupted only by luch alarming incidents as that, by 
the fufferings of over-venturlbme travellers, and 1^ 
their own endeavours tp' luceour.them at die haz^ 
of their Uvea. XJte gloom of their minds, howevear, 
muft be more !i^e£Ving dian the daogen of tlmr 
bodie£ .^ey throw their ^es around them, and 
^ nexhu^ but a. i^ of ibow, rocks Ihooc- 


* Boanit sr*—*73. ^ Boatrit 974. 
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iftg up barren and brown in the midft of the dreary 
white, and 4 bkck lake of water always half frozen 
over. Tksir health is afFe<Eled by this long continu¬ 
ance of cold and gloom. Catarrhs, gout, and rhcu- 
tnadfitt-attack diem'. What.therefore can induce 
itiCn of a crediable rank in fociety, to refign thcm- 
ielvcs to a life fo foitowful and fo painful ? What 
but that ftrong ray of #bich Chriftianity ft 

fjvcr bringing from heaven to earth; which, in -its 
higheft illuminations, has produced confelfors and 
martyrsj in its lowcft, is always exalting the foul 
above fcrife j and» in its infliiehce between both, is 
making eVen Alpine fnows, the cold of a Greenland, 
ahd the difinalnefs of a Nova Zembia, to he volunta¬ 
rily fuftailfed through the greatefr part of life, in the 
certainty of reward from the awful Father of the 
World, at his period of general retribution, and on 
his eftabliflimtait of final felicity Yet, as I am 
aHfhc^ lorry to add at the clbfe, with'all the affiftance 
that compalBon ahd power can lend m the perfons of 
riiefe monks ; the pafl%e is fo terrible in winter, and 
Ji Mtch ftefiUHted even then by tritveUers, that maity 
pmift iy^fry year. The ftumerbtis bodies of the 
dead, that are i^ot atWhed oir reppgnifed, are melan¬ 
choly evidences of the truth of frifei - -Thefc are re- 
poficed in ope chapel ^ die hoi^tdld[|^'an^^ anothner 
near, the convem. fie exfiepd^ upon the 

^k>or, with all dirir idOdm' Upon them ; the better 

• fctnffbTe w. *> Sinflbreiv. a#j.' 
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to promote the recognitbn of them; The cold air 
<preierves them from piitrcfaftiori; and a body, that 
has lain there a couple of years, ftill maintains all its 
diftinguiflting appearances. But. the fight is fo** 
lemnly mournful, to a brother-fharcr .in mortality. 
Nor can anything but that high elevation of Ibiri, 
which looks beyond the cloud of mortalityi and fees 
the fun of futurity fhitltng bright behind it, bear 
without a fliock to behold the fccne ". Even fome 


.of the faithful dogs have periflied, in their ufeful 
minifteries to travellers. But, what is moft melarr- 


cJioly for a generous mind to know, fome of the 
very monks themfelves have loft their own lives, in 
faving the lives of others “. Nor Can I conclude this 
account of the convent and of the hill better, than 
by taking the fhort but lively defcription of both, 
drawn by a French traveller from his. own feeling 
at the iiloment, and happily conveying his ienfatipns 
to the minds of his readers; Journeying with com¬ 
pany from Aofta up to Great St. Bernard, and hav¬ 
ing every advantage of ftafon and of weather, he 


t 


* SauAbre iv. «6S, Martyti <s, and B9aiTlt.ui. «8e—iSi. 
Bomrtt ttitre Taya, that they thtts icaeii the dead ahhve grou^d^ 
hreauft they have no earth to ba^y them in, -** pafte vn'il a'y a 
** pas de tefird pout kaenfevidir.’’^ Bat the ttnd.tealbe is, what I 
inve atSgneif I ai anally bnry thdr dea^ tn thh hxtvatA’* 

dtnary ‘roatiMt-. Si WC trtomntar,'’ Simfertfifle “ cBm 
*' nihil tetnelxSc loco fit, in prafirtrdtfitsnatn roa!cMaft<raptat gta. 
** cki' fubjicinntnr s ea iliorttoi iepnltura efi." The chape) at 
the hofplul, 1 fuppofe, is what u marked in the map ot SaiitTure 
yol. tii. as '‘Cimetiere des pafiagert." 

» Bottrrit iii. »7j. 
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&US breaks out on his entrance upon the fummit of 
the moofitam. ** Curious to difcover the fituation 
** of the convent,” then cries M. Bourri^ ** we tlircw 
** our eyes on every fide, and looked for this houfc 
•* Whoe it was not to be found: at lift we difcovered 
ili-and /peak the fmJtaimSi whkh the fight 

^ ■0/ it made us feeL What fituation can -be more 
*** ftrange than this! It appeared to my eyes, like 

* THE ARK OF. THE DEL WOE UPON THE MOVN> 
** TAINS OF ARMENIA, IN THE MIDST OF THE RUINS 
** OF THE WORW> r.” 

V Bo^rrit iii. «68. *' Curieux de decouvrir 1« fituation d« 
'** I'Holpice, npui lea j|no» rej^ards] promenions de tons lea cotea, 
** et nouia ckerchiona cette malfon la ou elle n'etoit pas. Nona 
** decbuvalmea «tifiii, et je se poia dire lea renfationa que fa vue 
iR,eproai;er. .<ipelle fitaadoa plus etraa^ I elle paroifibit 
" i ncapeux tArc|ic du JDelug^ pofle furJcsiaomagnea de I’Ar- 
** jnenie,'au milieu det rainei du tnonde.'” 

** Iiker adk mala,** adds Slmlm-, *'fii^aiagcna lua ^ui per 
5*<AJ|peff iter ^unt meleftun -eft, prmrmim fiante Borel: 
** .^Htre Aepe multoram artua.vi frigoria amburuntar, atque aliia 
** iuUhts vdi am-et, nonAuilis manuinh Sot pedbm JigtH, atqee 
^.eham q^fipc&r, vi l^oiiaobftuparcwat etparvatat; isuiti taUei 
ptrftm'Jgmvm. ufti [vifo]^wtf»«t. , Adverfui base mala, 
“ «|r** qttideiB, ut 1^1 MtfuU n^ri pr^rtea- 

** dMir,. veli/erraw fiug ‘PKemty r^iqula inembiia,'at 

*'p^ib^si^dBrrqiifr VMHmeatfahekie coioS'frigul mudiantur, 

** ac ekartt at mmhmiifeStweptisaiti ventia frigidia de> 

. *f:ftada«c.> <f|l^,{ttd<|t«b9flpuerjmt,.calce^a geUde 
irnmtKgm iMr, et i^fadafia* tgtjUa a^i^arj rciU. 

. ^'CttAcedMRUir" fp. spi-rep*)* 
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From all thele hoirours upon horrours of an Al> 
pine winttr, and all the& keen & verities of cdd 
even in an Alpine fummer, we fee that Hannibal, 
had been much favoured by the weather. Had the 
Ihow fallen five or fix days before> and while he was 
entangled in the wildernefs of the glacieres} he could 
not have found his way out to St. Peter’s* and muft 
have perifhed in the tracklefs defert. Had it fallen 
fix or feven days earlier ftiU, and before he had broke 
into the Alps, he would never have entered them at 
alL The fight of the Ihow already lying on the hiHs, 
and the fear of what mi^t be added to it the night 
following, woidd have prefepted to the alarmed ima¬ 
ginations of his foldiery, ^ pifturc of ^ountdns 
piled upon mountains, in order to faU upon theit 
heads, and bury them in the midft of their giant- 
operadons. Nor would this have Jbecn a tncre pic¬ 
ture, as their Gallick guides could' tell diem of the 
rolling mountauiB of fhow, diat even d^ buried 
whole caravans of ttavellen at rimes "i j ^ as we 

s Stribo rfliMlly deferibet them thm, iv. A* 

ftuHimu wsAt ttfveaMM* timimm •»»»**- 

0«nif ivwiiftn0h «** " **« 

« viA ice flidfaiB <lowa ftom ebove, that etc cepeble «f 

M oeemhelmtna a wlmle cornfMOy oC traadller^ asd of ^Auas 
** forward in one na&iiuo t h cjtoUo wa below.’' 


have 
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have preyioully fecn fiiow falling on the a5th of 
September, when Hannibal was only marching up 
to the Rhone, even new ice encrufting the waters on 
the I ft of Auguft, when Hannibal had not yet palled 
fhe Pyrenees. The latenefs of the ftafon adds much 
to the dangers of the march, and Ihows in a ftronger 
light the enterprizing vigour of Hannibal’s mind. 
Yet he had not one of thofe hardy, infenfible, and 
arrogant imderftandings, that attribute their good 
fortune to the miniftrations of their own wifdom, 
and aferibe their bad to unlucky events. His afts 
of devoumefs in the temples of Jupiter Penninus 
and of Hercules, with his diftnifllng prayer over his 
foldiery at the Rhone, as I have noticed before, Ihow 
him not to have had it. In the comprchcnlivertcls 
of his underftandiiig he law its narrownefs, in the 
vigour of his fpirit he feleits weaknefs, and therefore, 
in the wifoom of humility* he referred the final fuc- 
cefs of his exertions, to at Wifdom and a power infi¬ 
nitely fUE«rior to his own. He rauft therefore have 
dtought hiirifcif highly favbured by Heaven, that this 
yeat the wintet dkt not edme on till the end of Oc¬ 
tober, till it was (foftlidcred as Coming regularly oh, 
even ani^ the plains and in the very heart of Italy. 
Had it, his Carthaginians muft have been compelled 
• with lhame and anguifh to defift from Aeir attempt, 
to retire before the invincibility of winter, ^ to uke 
up dieir quarters among the Gauls nil Ipring; Thus 
would they have done, we may be Ibre; as a Angle 
ibt^er of Ihow, and the fi|R foul cdmincht^hent of 

winter. 
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winter, aftoally carried a very great terrour with it 
to their hearts'’ j even though it found them viftori- 
ous over all the dUHculties of afcent, (landing tiptoe 
and triumphant on the creft of the Alps. So little 
reafon had they to be alarmed, at a BlU of fnow 
now! 

But the occafional feelings of men, are feldom 
proportioned to their reafbnable eRpetflations. They 
are peculiarly not fo, when the mind has been pre> 
vioufly prefled upon by (uCFerings. The foHiers 
awaked in the morning. They fallied from their 
tents, all accoutered for their farther march. The 
day had juft begun to breakA wild and frightful- 
appearance prefented itfelf to their fight. They caft 
their eyes around, above, and below them. The 
(how lay thick upon the plain, on the reft of this long 
and narrow pafs, and on the ranges of rock upon 
each fide of it. From their lofty eminence too, they 
could fee the mountains below them, as far as their 
eyes could range, all covered over with fnow, all 
made dilcemible by it through the grey and hazy 
light of the morning, and calling a difmal kind of 
dead refieflion upon the half-enlightened (ky*. The 
paft, the prefent, and the future, were united in their 
minds by their immedbtely intended march, and 

■> Polybius iii. 54. Auaflvftwj Jiamjuttaj Livy xxi. }5. **In» 

geo'em terrprein adjecit." 

* Livy xsi. 35. “Primiluce.” 

* Poiyl'iiu iii. 54. Tr.t *’^’5 *■«{» rut «*fv£ 

con^ired 
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conifured to liirowtfiem into a defpMidency of foul®., 
la diis of .,mind and ^irits, dicy felt inu> their 

sank* ** on the fnowy plain> and began to march along 
die- fiiowy pafs i dicir.cycsj. every time they gfanced 
«Fcftsid them» brining m a mownhd conftnnadoa 
to.th£\e fotmet feehngs. A dvJlnefs appeared evi¬ 
dent in the Iteps, a defpair was marked flrong in the 
CQtmtenances,. of them all^. Hannibal perceived 
both. He faw the terrour in their faces>^ as. he had 
them all drawn up before - hiin> and as he probably 
beheld their eyes haftily dirown at the hills around* 
baftily returning to look at their companions> com¬ 
municating their own fears by their look5> then re¬ 
ceiving them back with mcrcafc from the looks of 
the others. But he faw it additionally when they 
b^n . their march, in the heavy pace with which 
diey fet out; their eyes, no longer under the in- 
4wi9Son of their general, now ranging freely to the 
and fcfi, I fiq>pofe ; now rafting v^n one rock 
<^fhow, mow on another;.feeing them clofe to then; 
cm ekher ^haiKl^ v buc fee^ them cloler frenn the 
xmoch alrea^ begutti-thdr inervea fhrinldng with 
die ai^Krdhttifiveneh 'df: their imnds, thehr kgs not 
ftitrafaingMi%a: toa^ftdl.p«:e, and &eir lifted ket not 

* FoTyMot iii. 54. nMrOefwr «u hm ra* 

itm mttUwftritMiiftimtro - 

> ^ tj. *' P«r omm* ai«« 4>|>;4em fignis—> 

legniter agmeii iaMdeter; pigrimfttC ct (Mgentio m 

**eitmuia nilta eniaenti Hnuabat" S». ■ 

lighting 
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lighting i}pon the ground again in a firm tre»], to 
encounter this icene of Alpine and wintry terrours 

In luch circumf&nccs, a modan general wbu/d 
have ordered the foldiers to haltt dire&od a 
dram to be given to each of them out of the ftorcs ; 
under pretence of fortifying their ftomachs^ againft the 
raw cold air of the morning, the mountains, and 
the fnows. He would never have had recourle to an 
vratiofit as Hannibal had. Even under the high prof- 
pefts and exalting Iprit of Chrtftianity, modem 
philofophy has a ftrange tendency to confider man, 
one while as a mere being of reafon, another while as 
a mere machine actuated only with life. AH ideas 
of the magick power of eloquence over him, arc diC- 
carded with the influence of magic itfelf; and man is 
left in war paiticidaiiy, to be guided by a reafon that 
is too impotent to direft, or to be compelled by fen- 
fattons that are too blind to diftinguifh. The energy 
of the rational paffions b not taken^ into the moral 
eftimate of man} and the power of that rational 
principle, the huicy, which, amid the agitating vr- 
ciintudes of war, carries a confidcraWe fway with hi 
in admitting tcrrwir or introducing animation to the 
heart of a foldkiy, is never thought o£ The great 

K Thif inciiifeiit whh all its circumllaiices is Bated bjr Poljr- 
bio* iii. 54,ftt»ibave.heppeqe<i the dajr before he marched, aa 
Hannibal iaiaid to have begun hit inarch -m For the day 
after all. - But Livy’t account, whkh it peculiarly circwnilaiuial 
end ofeful here, fpeaha fufficientfy tor iu own truth. 

general 
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generals of antiquity appear, to have entertained 
nibre juft and more raifed conceptions of man. They 
applied themfelves to him, as a being compounded 
of rcalbn, ^ncy, and paillons, the middle principle 
paraldng equally of the two extremesj and could 
thus wind up the feelings within him, to the livelieft 
and happieft energies of exertion. Hannibal did fo. 
He law the necefllty, of an immediate application to 
their underftandings and imaginations j in order to 
diflodge the fear which their eyes had brought in, and 

to fix a hope fancy-formed and fancy-coloured in its 
place. 


Hannibal appears peculiarly upon this occafion, 4 
man of high fagacity, high addrefs, and high elo-, 
quence. He advanced to the front of his leading 
column. He took his ftation there, fays Livy, « on 
a certain promontory, from which he had a prof- 
« ped far and wide into Italy He ftood un¬ 
doubtedly at that extremity of the pafs, where the 
narrow valley terminates a gentle defeent from the 
convent, the lake, and the plain; and the road be¬ 
gins to go down for Italy, m a path winding between 
the rocks*. At this the moft fouth-wcfterly point 
ofthe.whole paflage, andon a projedion overhanging. 
Italy, he ftood; while his army was moving towards 


* "PrxgTeffos figna, Hannibal in promoa^ 

quSdam, unde longe ac late profpeaus erat.” 

Sauffiire if. *25. « Un fentier tonueux entre de» rochers.*^ 

hint 
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hun. Thence, as his van, his baggage, his fitain- 
body, came fucceffively up to the ground, and prepared 
to file off fiicceflively by the path around it; he made 
them to halt, and pointed out the view of Italy to 
them. Hf collected them together/’ writes Po¬ 
lybius, " and endeavoured to animate them; catch- 
“ ing at the one expedient for doing fo, the evi- 
** dence of Itnly before dhem.: for Italy is fo direft- 
ly under thefe hills, that, in furveying both, the 
** Alps take the figure to the eye, of being the citadel 
** of all Italy. Wherefore pointing out to them the 
** plains about the Po, recalling to their memories 
the complete friendlinefs of the Gauls who inha- 
bited them, and at the lame time pointing at the 
place of Rome itfelf y he” &c K " He Ihcws 

Polybius iii. 54. iretfaKaXtit, fiiat t%ttr 

ii; tbIo, Ttif tfii elai yaf uromiflutM T«*f 

Belli ovAiUfHitmn ttfAipm, ^turwStu 

i;(iii Ta; AXvit; rs; iTO^iac- heirif iiSurtVfittOf ctvletf T« 
irtpt Toi naJbi wiha, xea xeiBoXa rut leioiaj vmi^iunmin ntf rat 
r.oSoiKUtlut a-Jlx Ta^Tar, Xfix h kci toi tdj Pa/iV! rovat wi^iittvat 
K. 1 . “ Annibal therefore had recourfc to the only expedient 

“ that remained, to raife their drooping courage, fthe evidence 
of Italy before them]. He aflembled the troops together 5 and 
“ from the fummic of the Alps, which, when confidered with 
“ regard to Italy, appear to Hand as the citadel of all the conn. 

“ try, pdaied to their <vierv the plains beneath that were watered 
“ by thePo; and'reminded them of the favourable difpofition," 
the complete friendlinefs, “ of the Gauls [inhabiting thofe 
** plains] towards them. He JhrtKtd them alfo the verygrmud, 

*' upon which Rome itfelf was fiiuated" (i. 36a). 

. VoL.II. G 


" diem 
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*• them Italy/’ adds Uvy, and the plains about the 
** Po that lie under the Alpine mountains V’ I have 
tranjlaud both thefe paflages, and tranikted them il- 
ter ally \ becaufe the incident has been the fubjeft of a 
written controverfy, and the terms are occafionally 
prei&d into the fervice in converiation. 

There arc men, men eminent for learning and for 
judgment, men even meriting highly from the world 
of letters; who have b^n weak and wild enough, to 
think of afeertaining the cx>urfe of Hannibal from this 
petty event thus briefly deferibed, and lb applying 
their foot-hile to the menfuration of a mount Cau- 
cafus. « At prefent,” cries M. Dutens in his • 
French Itinerary, after much confufion and much 
miftakc concerning Hannibal, ** if we pay attention 
“ to the famous circumftance reported by hiftorians, 

" that Hannibal, to encourage his foldiers, made 
them remark from the top of the Alps the beauties 
•* of the country, which they were gding to conquer; 

" we can fix the very pointy from which he Jhowed 
** them the plains of Italy: for all the Piedmontefe 
biHcere, who have feen frrvice upon the Alps, have 
** aflured mci that in all the Alps there is only one 
mountdn, clofe by the Col dc FetMflielles, from 
** which it is poflible to ftiow the plain, of Lombardy 

• Lhryzxi. 35. “ luljsm oftenut, fubjedorqoe Alpinii inoD> 

" tibtta Circumpadanoi cuspos^.'* 


«to 
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** to an army'"." Such is this new-invented &rew, 
that is to have the power of moving the whole cur¬ 
rent of hiftory, raifing it from its native bed, 
throwing it upon a diftant hill! But the potency of 
the fcrew is greater in reputation, than in reality. In 
faft it is not the fcrew of Archimedes, but that of a 
man ignorant of the laws of hydraulicks, a mere 
country-pumpmaker. I am forry to fay this of fuch 
a man; but M. Dutens, fo great in fcience, is little 
' in hiftory. He has never confidered the incident in 
Polybius and Livy, and never weighed their lan¬ 
guage concerning it. He takes it for granted, that 
Hannibal actually made his foldiers to fee the plains 
of Italy, even to remark the beauties. them} and in 

this is moft egregioufly deluded. He might equally 
take it for granted, that Hannibal made tliem allb 
fee ** the veiy place of Rome itfel^” and alfo remark 
the beauties of it-, when it was at the diflance of four 
hundred miles. Polybius indeed ufes two words a 

'* Itineraire des routes les frequenter, oo Journal de plu- 
fieu>s voyages aux villes principales de I'Earope, depuis 171S8 
jufqu’en i7>3. Cinqjuenae edition. 1786. Peur etrt plac/euftut 
du Lac de *trafyfrJne.—*' A prefent, fi I'on fait attention a la fa,. ' 
“ meufe circonilancc, rapportle par les hiftoriens, qu’Annibal, 
pour encoimger les ibldats, leur fit remarqner du hauc des 
*' Alpes, les beaut^s du jiays qu'ils alloient conquerir, on peuc 
fixer le point meme, d*ou il leur inontra les plaines d’ltaliei 
** car tons les oSciers Pianontois, qui ont /ait la guerre dans lea 
Alpes, SI’put sfTurf, qn’il n'y a dans tontes les Alpes qu'une 
" feule ippntai^e, prit do Col de Feneftrelles, d'ofi Ton puifTe 
« montrer i une arm^ la plaine de Lombardie.” 

G 2 


little 
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little different, for the indication of the two olgedls ; 
Hannibal in the narration or pointing 

** out” the plains of the Po, ^d m'o^uxi/uuv or " point- 
‘*ing at” the place of Rome. But the words are 
apparently fo near related, that the fliade of differ¬ 
ence between them, which I have endeavoured to 
exprefs as faithfully as ever I can by fome fimilar 
terms in Englifh, is all imperceptible to the common 
eye. Learning however loves often to take a mi- 
crofeope in its hands, and tlien to fancy a difference 
which it cannot explain. To fuch criticks of the 
“ microfcopic eye,” we may anfwer with a decifive 
brevity; that Livy, as good a judge of Polybius’s 
greek as any modern, and a better judge of this Al¬ 
pine view than even M. Dutens himfelf, cne and 
tbejame word (ot indicating both objeftsi and makes 
Hannibal “ fhew” both ** Italy and the plains about 
the Po,” " Italiam oftentat fubjedlofque Alpinis 
“montibus Circumpadanos'campos.” Hannibal 
tlius fhewed the plains of the Po, only juft as he 
Ihcwed the fite of Rome. So little need is there, 
of changing our Great St. Bernard for any other 
mountain! 

The read " mount of-fpcculation” indeed may be 
any, ftom which a Hannibal could pretend to fhew 
equally the plains of the Po and the fit? of Rome. 
Only it niuft be^ what M» Dutens ftates it in exprefs 
language to bci but what in aift he moft contradic¬ 
torily makes it wr to be, a hill on " the of the 

' «« A Ir>c ” 
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** Alps.” His anonymous hill near Col de Fencf- 
trelles certainly is not this. In the diftinftnels of 
vifion fuppofcd and Ibught, this commanding cir- 
cumftance has been entirely forgotten j and the grand 
reality of all has been fwallowed up, in attention to 
a point merely imaginary. 

An edgle, towering in its pride of place, 

la by a mouling owl hawk'd at and llain. 

To prove this, I heed only repeat a part of the Ro- 
. man //er, which I have formerly given at full length; 
** Brigantionem m. p. xviiii,” Briancon, ** In Alpe 
** Cottia V,” Mount Genevre, and the top of the 
Cottiai Alps, Ad Martis m. p. xxiv,” Oulx, 
“ Segufionem m. p. xvi,” Sufa, “ Fines m. p. xxxiii,” 
Feneftrelle, and ^Taurinosm. p. xviii,” Turin". 
Thus, are we carjried from the Jummit of the Alps, 
where M. Dutens himfelf places us, by fome unpcr- 
ceived manoeuvre of magical criticifm, that in¬ 
volves M. Dutens as well as ourfelves, to a hill at 
the bottom of them; Fenefrrelle appearing from its 
name and its pofition, to ftand at the Italian foot of 
the Alps, like Sufa, and, like it, to be not in the^.^^x 
but in Itdy. The magick therefore is exercifing its 
frauds to a vaft extent, annihilating the Alps entirely, 
and mounting us upon a hillock of Italy in their 
ftcad*. 

n Chap. i. Sefl.«. 

• See ^I fr wuip of Savoy tec, in mapa for IXn. Bifi. in 
which the bpoadisg liao-of Italy even now nina from mount Vifo 
Borthwarda, leaving ^eneftreUe and Sufi^ cgaaliy On the tt^t, 
and at an equal diilance from it. 

G3 
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All thb is the refult of that primary and violent 
abfurdity, which had put. others before upon feleft- 
ing other hills for this fiippofed vifion f. But no 
plains of the Po can be Jem, from the top of die Alpsj 
any more than the fitc of Rome can. The top of the 
Alps is raifed too high above the clouds, to admit 
any view at all of any land in Italy. We are told 
indeed, that Great St. Bernard affords a very exten- 
five profpeft over this country‘t. So it undoubtedly 
snuft} but then the profpeft is one of indiftindnels, 
of fogs, and of fency only. Five or fix xa\\t% below 
St. Bernard, we reach the region of the clouds as we 
afeend and the view from St. Bernard itfelfj there¬ 
fore, can be only a view of clouds. We have acci¬ 
dentally a delineation of it from a writer, who looked 
down upon what he knew to be Italy but could not 
fee, from one of the pikes of,the mountain i who 
could not behold more from die pike than from the 

> A hill near mount Cents, I think, has been felefled by La> 
landc or fome fueh traveller. Simler feleSs mount Genevre, or 
mount Dennis near it. "Polybius refert, etLivins qaoque, An- 
" nibslem in fumma Alpc| ut animos miluibos addefet, often- 
" diffe illis Itaiiam et fuhjeftoa Alpibus Circumpadanos campos; 

“ fed ex jugis Pennini haic non poterant cerni: poCunt autem 
" haec.dcnionlbari exJugisGenebiaBautDionyliii," hethusenn- 
tradifting M. Dutens direflly as to the main point, the point of 
Vilion, ** qua! ambo per proximas yalles refla Taarinuin de- 
" ducunt." P, »io. . 

' Keyfln-i. *74. , , 

» Bonrrit iii. aS?. ArriVis il. St, Rfffly,-rhientBt noua at. 
*' teigui^s la region tfet Butget.^ Set the next feftion for the 
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paft, as he was equally above the clouds in both 
places} and on whofe receptive mind, as on the iheeC 
in the Camera Objcura, all the moving pidlures in 
nature exhibited thcmlelves, not inverted, not alter- 
ed, but in their native pofition, and with their ori^- 
nal vivacity. Italy engaged our attention moft 
■** ftrongly,” he fays, " from the croud of mountains 
** with which the horison was filled,” and which 
could have appeared, through the clouds, only like 
fo many iflands emerging from the wafte of waters; 
" the eye could not count them; they were even 
“ finking away,” like iflands vanifliing from view in 
the rotundity of the ocean, “ to the diftance of 
*' fifty le^^uesj and the tints upon them were fading 
off according to their gradation” of diftance, 
** from the moft vivid to the moft faint: but the 
pifture” even of thefe high prominences among 
the clouds, thefe iflands amid the wafte, " was often 
veiled over to us,by the clouds, that rofe from /ie 
« ^of/om of the plains i thefe refembled the fmoke of 
a country on fire; fome flew in plattoons, others 
« advanced in line of battle, all the atmolphere was 
« alive, and the clouds might be faid to aft under 
" the direction of fome chief, who prefidcd over 
« their rapid march'.” And, if this be the only 

perlpe&ive 


• Bourrit Hi. * 77 - " L'ltslie, ou nons por^ines no* regard*. 
“ le« attach* plus fortemeni, par la foule de montagoes door cet 
« horifon etoitrempH; rtril n« peut le* compter; on le» voit 
« a’abaUTer i 1* diftance de cinquaate lieoe* ; et lenr teinte fuivre 

G ♦ “ 
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per^eftivc that nature lays before the eye in the 
very height of futnmer, what muft it have been in 
the foggy extremity of Autumn? What but clouds 
rolling over clouds, dalhing like fo many billows 
againft »ch other; breaking on the lower fides of the 
xnduntain, and prefenting nothing to the eyes of 
Hannibal and his foldiery, but a ieeming ocean of 
ag^ated waters, tbat had drowned the whole world 
below ? 

Let me add however, what precludes all poflibility 
of interference, in Col de Feneftrelles or any hill 
near it, in the Cottian Alps or in the Graktn, with 
the pretenfions of die Pennine. The wefiem Alps 
lo<^ only acrofs the hfeadth of Italy, and can profefs 
to fbow only die north of it, from the fource to the 
mouth of tile Po. But the northern allow the eye or 
the fancy, and fuch are often the &me in bold ranges 
of geograplucal viBon, to fweep all down the length 
of this fingular peninfula, from the mountains at the 
head to the fea at the foot df it. From Cbi de Fe- 
neflrelles therefore* from any hill near'it, from any 
pan of die Cottian or the Graian, could mt Hanni- 

Scut gradation, la pin* Ibrte a traorparente. Mala 
y cea ta^loam nout forent bieatot voIIm par des Ottagea, qui 
f Peleverent do fond des plaines. Ils refembloic^t a la funiM 

d^On pays «tnbrar« { I'ta una voloient cn pelitoas, d'autres 

ravfBCoient en ordre de bataiUei toat I'afbmoipbere ecoit 
'' animS. «t I'auroit tHt, que ecs niiagea faivoiciii Tordre d'pa 
*• <iui prefiddit a tear ni^lie npide.'* 

■ bal. 
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bal, or any man in his fenfes, pretend to fhow the 
SITE OF ROME. But Hannibal or any one mighty 
from the Pennine. To the Pennine, have aD the 
fucceflive parts of the narration led us before; bur 
account, like the globe, being formed not of a Angle 
atom, or of a few atoms accidentally jumbled to¬ 
gether, but of a vaft number, all united in agreement 
of parts with parts, all comparing and confirming 
each other, and all combining to make one regular, 
folid world of hiftory. 

From the top of Great St. Bernard then, and from 
the foujji-wefterly projeftion over Italy there, jdid 
Hannibal, with the Gallick embalTadors at his fide 
probably, point out to his foldiers through the clouds 
immediately under their feet, the plains of the Po at 
the bafe of the hills; and remind them, of the com¬ 
plete friendlinels of die Gallick inhabitmts towards 
them. He then pointed out to them even the very 
pofition of Rome itfelf, at the diftance of four hun¬ 
dred miles, and in fome bright ray perhaps ifiuing 
from a very diftaht cloud. They had already, he 
faid, ** icaled die walls of Italy, and even of Rome 
“ too; aU the reft of their expedidon would be a 
** levd and downhill march; and one batde, or at 
moft two, would throw the citadel and of 

"Italy irtto dicir hands'.” This artfiil addrefe to 

< Livy zx!. jS. ** Moeniiqne cob tnoi tfanfceDdere, ooa Ita. 
"lise modo, Ted etiam arbia Rpaiaas; cetefafiiaiia, proclivia 
fore ; ubo ant fununbrn aitsro prSElin, arcem et caput Italiae in 
** osnn BC poteftate habitunM.”. 

diem 
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them derived its. principal power, from the Icene di* 
rciflly under their eyes, either in reality or in frncy. 
They beheld Italy, as it were, beneath their feet. 
Ttey cai^t an imaginary glimpfe of Rome kfelf. 
They derived a fire from the proiped. AH was 
wondcrfol about them, and conipired to give the 
colonial fublimity of wonder to their minds. Thekr 
fancies Hindled, their hearts warmed,. their counte¬ 
nances brightened, and they went down the defeent 
in raifed Ipirits 

o Pol)rbill 3 iii. 54^. £«■» tvStefO'Sif iveton-nrf aiB^uirbf. 

** They were in fome degree recovered from their fears” 
(!. 36i) i n mode of expreflion very ill&ereht from Hilybiut's, 
wllO f^eaki not negatively but pofitively, and fays Hannibal 
thus made them “in £>me degree, animated.” Livy xxi. 3$. 

“ Procedem inde agmea c»pit.” Livy gives no noticed efficacy 
to thi« famous ipeech, but Polybina does. 

In ordmr to jollify a claofe Or two in mjr text a few paffages 
preceding, 1 mnll here notice al fome length one circumllance 
concerning the Alps, that is conftantly mif-under(lood. “ The 
“ inhabiUmts of mount Cemtis and the neighbouring mauntaim," fays 
Keyller, ** are called Mdrrwu OT'Marreniert.-lhttt there is not any 
“ certainty, of the origin of diat rniho. Some derive it from a 
“ crew of pyratical iSoort^ who, in the feign of the emperor Leo 
*' thif philofdpher, being Ihlpwrecked upon' the ataj/l of Provenee, 
"betdok tbeibfefvies to the Alps,” the Maritime tltOrefore of 
coerfi;, gfeatly to the fokth of mount Gen^vre, and meWe greatly 
to the fonth of monnt Cents { “ where they lived by robbing. 

“ The valley of Maurienae,", which is far 'from the Maritime 
Alps and near mount epnis, “ is faid to hare been their chief 
** b'aufiL and fivm iheneoio have taken its name. At lift they dif- 
** period, and by degrees left their fava^ way of living. This 
** ihrows a light upon what the maps of this conntry call. La 
** difpctnte dee Mtnrrtnurs, i. e. (heMarrons landing” (i. ajo). 
a ftrange account, full of folfe geoffaphy, clogged with 
t plain 
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pUio contradi£Uons. and telling a tale withont be^aplnf^ Bttd'. 
die, or end, in probable or real authenticity. The whdie io« 
deed is founded on a grofs mifiake. Marr»» or Marramtr it ac> 
tualJy the general, the native, the appropriate title, otaUtbeJU- 
pine inhabitants^ thofe “ agreftes prtevii,” as Marcellious calla 
them, who were ufed as guides over the Alps in his time 
(L. XV. c. 10. p. io8). We aflually find them fo called, not only 
about mount Cenis, but alfo at the diftance of Great St. liemard. 
“ The trnlly Alpine fervant” of the convent, whom I have noted 
in my text, as an Alpine,” to have been ** denominated a Ma- 
*' ronnier}” is in SauiTure iv. 338 nn domeftique de confiance, 
** qui fe nomme le'ldaraimiev'' In the valley of Aofia too, on 
the Italian fide of thefc Bernardine Alps, fuch as are afflidled by 
the epidemical malady of the Alps, are equally denominated 
Morons (SauiTure iv. 17s}. Nor is the appellation a recent and a 
late one; whatever Keyfler may pretend in that fort of half¬ 
learning and half-ignorance, which is frequently quelling for 
antiquarflh truths among the vulgar, and almoft always quefiing 
for them amid much confufion and much blindnefs. It is no¬ 
ticed even fo early, as the year 750; when in the life of Odo 
abbot of Cl any we are told by John his biographer, that, on the 
return of the abbot from Italy in winter, he was conducted for 
hire over the fnowy Alps by “ Marranes^ genus quoddam homi- 
“ num.” Odd himfelf, in his prior life of Gerald Earl of Or¬ 
leans, notes the “ Marrunos, rigentes Alpium incolas j” and ftya 
they often carried, at an expenfive rate, the baggage of Gerald 
over the Alps, as he was on his way to Rome. Rodulph alfo, 
who writes the A£b of the abbots of Trudon and of himfelf, be- 
fore the very early year 560 j notices the " Marones" of the 
Alps, as “ viarum prasmonftratores” or" Peregrinorom ducesi” 
and deferibes with particularity their capt, their gloves, their 
bulkins, and their long fpears (fee a curious note in Marcel- 
linus ibid.). But on what part of the Alps did thefe very early 
Matrons Inhabit J Did they inhabit ipcHint Cenis and its vicinity ? 
Or did they inhabit the Maritime Alps, to give feme colour to the 
landing of Moors upon the coaft of Provence, and difperfing 
themfelves among the Alps adjoining f All of them probably, 
and two of them certainly, dwelt about Great St, Berstard. The 
baggage of Gerald is faid exprefsly to have been carried by tbefe 
Alpine porters, •* petjuga snentis Jovini" or over mount Jour- 
Equally are the mouniaineers of Rodulph alTerted, to have been 

** Maroses 
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** M*mae$Mn$tUy«vu" (ibid.>.Th«iMBiehas thcrerore been ap¬ 
propriated to the aatives of the Alpij for more than iioelve butf 
Av(fyua's%»tiA. firft became known to htftory as the title, not of the 
fithabitants of mount Cenis, not of the dwellers among the Mari¬ 
time Alps,, (tut of thenativesof Great St. Bernard. So efieflually 
is KeyOec'i Htcben-tair of etymology demolilhcd ! But, after all, 
mtbat is thO real import of a name, the origin of which is carried 
fq.yttf high i This it U difficult, and yet I think poffible^ to af- 
fxruin. The aatives are called Marroat or Marrexiersi and a 
npge of hills is ftiU denominated Maurtnue or Morunnt. The 
smme therefore wasorigiaally a aational appellative; ufed by 
sitwsif neighbours, and acknowledged by themfelves. It meant 
only the mountaineers; Maur and Mar in British fignif/ing Qreat, 
thettee Banding for the fea in Welch, and for a mauntain in Saxon ; 
and the French Bill retaining the word in the popular dlaleft, 
aunong their provincials in France, and their coloniBs in the 
Weft-lndiei, a word stterly unknown to their difUonaries, in 
Bferar for a mountain, in Menu Tortoefon, Gros Marne, and 
Monu Oarnier of Mar^ico, Marne Rouge of Guadaloupe, &c.; 
juft as our old brandy-nmne is preferred Bill in the name of a 
river, within,our American colonies. This gives a jufi and ap- 
pofite meaning to the name at once, and the Marrons or Marro- 
aisrs appear to- have been only the mountaineers. But the mean¬ 
ing afterwards changed, from the robberies made by thefe high¬ 
landers upon their lowland neighbours; juft as re- 

iUved ilfelf for the fame realbn in the French language, into 
brigand a T^sber, brigandage a robbery, briganim originally (as 
is. plain from the analogy) a robbing veflel, pow any veBel, and 
sbeRngUfli brig, a veBel rigged after a peculiar, perhaps a reb- 
Iring, mastner. TVadition, as we fee from KeyBer above, has 
prcferyed.the memoty of their "piratical'*, life, and'of their 
living by robberies’* upon the Alps. The place in Provence 
coo, that is marked in foine '* maps” 1 know not what, as " the 
" defeent of the Marronierscan cmly be the feene, of feme 
plundering defeent the Alps. The French accordingly 

cali a jnifercMt a marane, and a knave a maraudt and call going 
to (Sunder, *’ aller k mamude.” Some of our own Englifh faiU 
ors too, from the Ikentiioas pradUces of anr jufily boafied feaman 
Francis Drake, I believe ; and from the more lieentions bac- 
eaaeering of feipe of Gramwell's Jamaica dei^adpes, 1 fancy; 
ssfe^in a BraBitf fenfe, but-with a Bill greater appo&enefs to the 

prefcnt 
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prerent point, to talk with high glee of going a Maramnig-on the 
Spantih main, to the very beginning of the prelent centuiy. Even 
in fo late a work at “ a narrative of the dangers and dilliellea 
which befell Ifaac Morris,” tee. ** of the Wager ftorefhipi” ia 
Anfon's voyage to the Sonth'fea 1739; we find the author ob- 
ferving in p. 15 thus: ** we could not help looking on it at the 
“ greateft a£l of cruelty, thus to maroon us,” by robbing them of 
their fhare of provifions in the fchooner, and leaving them oq a 
defolate coall. There are virords in all languages, I fuppofe, that 
never entered into the compofition of a didlionary, remain fugi¬ 
tive and evanelcent in vulgar converfation or vulgar writing, and 
are only caught accidentally in either by the glancing eye of aa 
etymologift. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


Hannibal has now let ofF on his march from 
Great St. Bernard, towards the plains of the Po be¬ 
neath him. But to what particular point in thole 
plains, is he tending ? He went, f^ys Livy exprefsly, 
“ into the country of the Taurini,” whofe capital 
was Turin ; “a nation, the very next to the Gauls 
" of the Alps, when he had delcended into Italy*.” 
This, he adds, “ is agreed upon by ail He there¬ 
fore wonders at thofe, who bring him over tiie Great 
or the Little St. Bernard, becaufe the road over 
either would have carried him, ** not into the coiin- 
** try of the Taurini, but through that of the moun- 
“ taineer Salaffi to the Libui Galli'^i” that is, would 

* Livjr zzi. 3*. ” In Taurinos, qaac Gallis proxima gens 

“ erat, initaliamdigreffo.” 

■> Livyxzi. 38. “Idquuminteromnesconiitt." 

« Livy xxi. 38. “ Non in Tnurinos, fed per Salads jnontanos, 

** ad Libuoa Kalins deduxUleDt.** 

have 
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have taken him to the of hk a^and courie, and 
turned him from the U«e to Toftn by carrying him 
towards .Vcrcdli. The neighbourhood of TuRifr 
dicrefofc, according to livy and to all his authors, 
is the immediate objedt of Hannibal’s arms at prc- 
lent. Blit what lays Polybius to this ? He feems to 
lay fomething very different, as he brings Hannibal 
down from the Alps, into the country of the Jn- 
/uires^i who were even more to the left than the 
Salaff], and therefore more out of the line to Turin. 
Their capital was Milan which, by the Roman 
routes that I have produced to my reader before, is 
Ibrtyrnine or fifty miles to the left even of Vcrccllif 
How then are thefe feeming oppofitions of authority, 
to be adjuftcd X and i^to what region of the Po did 
Hannibal afhjallyxomc, immediately on his delcent 
^m the Alps ? To afcertain th.is, I mull go back 
a little in die courfe, and up the current, of the 
hillory. 

We have already feen Livy, condufting the Bi- 
toriges of France over the Pennine Alps, making 
them the Infubrcs of Italy, and founding Milan 
by them. We have allb leen Livy, carrying the 
, Cenomanni of France equally over the Pennine 

< Polybias ' * Plity, iii. ly. . 

PtolcBty ii. St; ** Vetcellas ... ...^a^:l4tuo>oi}ain sS. Ti. 

•" cintiin *», Mediolanom s» j’* ud iqr a nearer way, ** Vercellis 
Noyarian i6, MediolaaiKBor (as in anotlu;r 

Itw) “ *3.” 
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Alps, and fettlipg them m the eaft of Milan, oh thd 
lites of'Brefcia and Verona. Livy indeed fays, -that 
thefe Cedomanni feiaed the region belonging to the 
Libui s; but this is one more of Livy’s geographical 
miftakes. Both Pliny and Ptolemy concur to give 
the Libui a difierent pofirion, and to fix them at 
Vercelli on the •ioejl of Milan Even Livy himfclf 
concurs with them, in another.place The truth is, 
that Livy in the former paflage has confounded the 
Libui and the Cenomanni together, and made tboje 
the predcccflbrs of tbije-, when the Cenomanni dwelt 
about Verona and Brelcia, to the et^ of Milan, and 
the Libui about Vercelli, to the We have 

alfo feen Livy bringing over the Salluvii of Mar- 
foilles, and fetding them " near that antient nation 
the L^i Ligures, who inhabited about the river 
** Ticino Livy thus fixes the Salluvii, where he 
had juft fixed the Cenomanni before j fo correfts 
the roiflake, without knowing it; and adds a contra- 
di<ftion to the errour, without being confeious of it. 
«* Of the Ligures,” notes Pliny, ** the Levi and 
** Marici Founded Pavia, not far from the Po’”.’' 

e Livy V. %$. “ Loco* tenuSre Libui.” 

•> Pliny ill. 17 . Ptbleinym. ». p. 7»- 
i Livy xsi. }8. ** Per montano* SalaiTo* ad Libnos Gallot." 
k Ptolemy iii. j* p. 7** 

> LivyV 4 .s 5 . “ Peope antiqaamgcntcin Laivos Ligures, inco- 
“ lentes circa Ticinuni amnem.'* 

“ Pliny Jii4 17. “ E* qaib«* [Liguribiuj Levi et Marici 
** condidire iricinuin, bob proeul a Pado.” 

. VoL. II. H 


But 
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But « Vercelli belpnged to the libya,” Pliny alfo re¬ 
marks, « and was buih by the Sa3JyiCato afiirms 
and Pliny denies, tkat the Lykici yt^tc Ligurcs^i 
but Cato is certainly right, thefe Libyci, Libyi, Levi, 
and L*vi .(for the ap|%llation is undoubtedly the 
6me in all thefe variations) being exprefsly called 
Ligures by Livy above, being reduced by thefe 
Sallyi or Salluvii, and. lb giving them the name o^ 
Libui GaUii’, with the towns of Vercelli, Pavia, and 
Novara We have finally fcen Livy carrying the 
Boii and the Lingones over the Pennine Alps, and, 
as all the country between the A^s and the Po was 
^re«3y feized, wafting diem over the Po on floats, 
and driving with them both the Etrufd and the 
Umbri out of the Country; Retaining Ibme little va-r 
cRncies of land, as I have prcvioufly Ihown, which 
diey firft found to the north of die Po, about Lodi 
and about Cremona j they now fpread along its 
foothem bar.!;, fi-om Placentia to Modena'. In 
this’ diipofition of die Gallick colonies, the Boii 
ranged along the Po to die t had the Cenoin^ni 
and the Injubres ratting ealLaixi wefl;^ immediately 
on their frontier j atid had the idbui Galli 

immediately on their But from that very 

fpirit of re^flhefr, wiadi had hnpeUed thefe na- 

l»lHijr iii. iY. * VtawlIiB ifiijrciaviB. -cr S»Hyi»-isrt«." 
“Pliny Hi. n. ‘‘Libycoiitnn-s om {atCkto caRunat) 
Liguru.m.” ■ ■' 

t tivy axi. 3t. a PHfeyiii, ay, Lhry r. jj. 

^ Livy x*i. »5. 

V 


tlons 
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tions to kaye Gauie, to ibde the mountains, and to 
break imo the new worM beyond; they were foon 
diilansfi^ with what they had fcized, and began to 
burft in upon the neighbouring regions. The Boil, 
we have already leen, did fo at fuch an early period 
after their migration, as made Livy to confider their 
fettlement on the north of the Po, a pmnt of time 
cither imperceptible to the hiftorical eye, or un¬ 
worthy of notice from the hifrorical pen. Only 
about two hundred years too after the firfr irruption 
of the Infubres, and when even the Boii and the Sc- 
tiones were now cmne, we find them all united in 
warring upon their neighbours to the eafr. ** Corne- 
««lius Nepos has recorded,’* we hear at l«:ond hand 
from Pliny, that Melpum, a town difringuiihed for 
** its opulence, was dcftroycd by the Infubres, Boii, 
** and Senones, on the very day upon which Camillus 

took Veii^’* In the fimae Ipirk of reftiefihefs, ex¬ 
panding ai^ dilating the fphere of their refidencc, 
die SaKuvu or libui Galfi had invaded die I'aurini 
probaUy, ** thofe dcfcemiants from die andcnt ftock 
^ of the ligurcs,’* as Pliny calls them *, and made 
diemlelv.a mafters of Tbrin Thefe fuperioduced 
tribes had thus extended- dieu* dominions, before the 

• Miayiii. ty. ** Mdpum opulcatit pnecipuum,— ab tnru. 

** bribm, Baits, ct Snonibas deletum elle co die,^vo Camillus 

Veios««psfit, M^os Certidtas tiadidk.” 

* FUny BL ty. ** Tattriaonnn, antiqui Ligurum ftirpe.” So 
Strabo iv. fta. T*s|pw«»,— AtyM^Mst lOwf, x«i sMa. Aiyvit* 

■ See the Scqael. 

Ha 
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days of Hannibal, before the. prior reduction of them 
all by the Romans, from the fource nearly' to the 
mouth of the Po* } and fo formed a ardon of 
ftrength acrofs the breadth of Italy, along the bafe of 
the Pennine Alps, that Hannibal might well indicate 
to his folchers from the famniit, as an objed: of high 
confequcnce to them. 

The general chara£ter of a nation occafionally re¬ 
mains uniform and the lame, through a courfe of 
agesj not from any influence of the climate, as the 
fippidity of thofe mechaaied philofophers would fug- 
geft, who want to. reduce fentiment to fenfation, and 
fink fpirit into matterj but from a caufe hiftorically 
philofophical, the identity of the nation, continuing 
un-violated in the mafs of the people, under all 
changes of appellation and all chances of revolution. 
This has been ftrikingly the cafe, I think, Iwith the 
inhabitants of France. Qnc predominant Ipirit of 
maldng conquefts, .appears to-have alw4ys aftuated 
the great body of them, \Fith many intervals and un¬ 
der many variations, dirough the long equrfe of two 
thoufond years* So early do we fee it ftimuhtihg the 
Gauls, to range and rjurage. and, colonize half the 

» Pliny iii. 17. Augufia Tnannorum —r inde n«vig»bili 
P«do}” Addifon 4}!, " the l*o is a fne.rivCT, even at Turin, 
** though within fix niilea off ki foat<;e t‘VMiffoO'i. 574, one 
“.iphhtentbark at Turin, and fall directly Afrijr to Venice.” 
All ihews the anuent Tautinuni, to haite been uppn the iite of 
the ptefent Turin. ’ . . 

globe. 
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globe. They broke into Germany, they broke into 
Italy, they aftually made their way into Greece, they 
afhially cut themfelves a paflage into Afia. They 
fettled in ?iOnquefts, within all thofe countries. In 
Italy partieiHarly,- they were juft the lame as they 
had been in France, ambitious, hoftile, and invafivc. 
Not content with the. ground of their firft fcttle- 
ments, they rulhed into the regions contiguous to it j 
and, in the very fpirit of ufurpation with which they 
had made their fetdements, enlarged the bounds of 
them. We fee it again operating powerfully about 
a century ago, in the fame rage of making conquefts 
upon Spain, upon Italy, upon Holland, upon Ger¬ 
many i to raife an empire, that fhould be fuperior to 
all the nations of Europe, in its refinements of fei- 
ence, of language, and of manners, while it was allb 
to be the arbiter of their fates, by its energies in war, 
its (kill m tafticks, and its expcrciefs in engineering. 
We nvwt at this moment, fee it again exerting itfelf 
with power under a new government, in a new form, 
but to the old purpofej amidft fchool-boy learning 
and fchool-boy ignorance, that affect to platonize in 
politicks and tb in legiflation *, afluming to 

itifelf a profound knowledge in the fundamentals of 
both; by an acknowledged infradion of every treaty, 
by an avowed violation of every princifde, by every 
rq)tile-trick. of dilhoncfly, by every eagle-flight of 
flagitioufnefe, alferting a general fmt of foverci]^ 

* Plato hu becfl called Mofes Attkizani. 

H 3 over 
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over the natioi^ around; bresSdng into Flanders, 
breaking into Germany, breaking into Savoy, and 
formally annexing all to their country; even ad- 
^tionally declaring war againil: Rome, ;^inft Hol> 
land, againft Britain, againS'Spain; and'fo ftruggling 
to fix its mad, murderous, atheillical republicanifin, 
upon the rights, the prop&ty, the religion of half 
Europe ^ 

But 

y We a 1 ) know the fpeech, of the mfemous Dupont, when 
be avowed himfetf an atheifl: to the Mational Convention; and 
when, inftead of being kicked out of the afiembly at a madman 
confeiTed or a villain acknowledged, a villain ceruin if he was 
not a madman, he was applauded by many. This was the firft 
flalh from the fires of the deep, that gleamed acrofs the 

iron features of ihofe profligate wretches. But the flaih has been 
fucceeded by many others finre, till the whole circuit of France 
bat appeared horribly illuminated with the blue flames. We 
have &en the fame Convention voting, in the fummer of 1793, 
that in the new Conftitution, which thefe ehangtHngs were then 
forming for the third time, thmrt fiould be no mention made ef re¬ 
ligion at all, becaufo religion is no part of a civil eompaH. Even 
amidft the childi(h parade of their national celebrities; amidft 
their annual fucceffions of oaths all taken end all t^olated, to the 
firft and to the fecond Conflitutions'; amidft the fraternal kifies 
given by the Prefident of the Convention, to the heroines tf the 5th 
^Ath^Odloher, cbode hettunfes of hell, the favage, the Indian> 
Hke fififwomen, who have been lb jufily held up to the execra. 
tioa of ell mankind, ..by that provident und dignified friend to 
the eonftitutiott of Ids eonntry; Mr. Burke 1 on the soth of An- 
gaftt79itheCoavenans, the-MonkipaUty of Paris, the Repre. 
fentatives of all the-4&T>eparuneots, afiembied with the citizens 
of Paris on the ground of the Baftlie; folemoly took water out of 
^ g.well.ther^ whkh iktup ipipddtnt riflitiade of Cfcrifiiuntty <1 fnp- 
pofe) theytadled ahe femntaw «f Regeneration; made a Heathen 
libattoniylth ir, by ^rlpl|liiisittm wlwt they called the foil rf li- 
Iterty; and then, with aV the ^irtt ^fdii|e Heathen atheifts of astU 
^lauy, did net adjourn, as even Heathen dtifta woidd have don^to 

offer 
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But after Hannibal ha4 begun his march for Italy, 
had crofled the Ebro in Spain, and was now. at or 
near the Pyrenees} all the intelligence which came 

“ into 

oiFer up their devotions to GODtin.bisown temple, but there, on the 
foil of liberty, fongan hymn, mt to the Jehovah of the Chriftians, 
mt to the Jove of the Heathens, not even to the un-defined, un> 
named, unknown Qod of Nature, but to->-NATuaB itfolf, to the 
felf-created univerfe, to the bmtiih matter around them, hardly 
lefs rekigiout or lefs rational chan themfelves. After fuch a fweep- 
ing incident this} after fuch a national dance before all Europe, 
of fiends and fatyrs united together, playing their gambols 
of abfu.rdity to men, and thofe 

' Hurling defiance towV4s-the vault of Heaven j 

we need not dwell on any lefler faffs. Yet, to fettle the point for 
ever, let me mention a few more,oneof which refers principally, 
but the others entirety, to the great mafs of lepoblicans in France, 
and are to the everlailing infamy of French, republicanifm. On 
Sunday the 1.5th of Augull 179.}, a deputation of in&ruAiou (as it 
was called) coming to the bar of the Convention, one of the 
CHii.0arn accompanied it, was pat to addrefsthis beUeved 
aiiembly of atheifls; and requefted that children fooald be no 
longer preached to, in the name of-r-.whatthinkeft thou, G read¬ 
er j — of kings or of prieftt f—of men or of angels ?—no! of-vean a 
cbrijiiait conceive it poffible for a cbiU^ for a man, to have fpoken 
the words?—of the aHi.F-aTyi.EnGoD, “foi-difantDieo,” as 
1 believe the words’were. Him who ealla himfelf God,, Him 
who preteuds to be whatheisnot, Ood. Even this afTembly of 
atheifls, who had acknowledged their atheifm, and the atbeifin 
Of their adherents, lb pnblichly, fo formally a few days before 1 
were difgulled at iu diabolfoal appearance, when it wifS thus 
reflefted back to them from the face of a child, and received the 
fpcech with indigna6on. On.the yth bf oaober. 1795. the Com¬ 
mittee of Vigilance {m a knot of Wgor ^^ott H called} within 
the department of Paris, in did new phrefobli^ Which thefe fan- 
eaftical innovators hatSe introddeed, ifirwunrodtetheCmitieii ofthe 
Commoni at Paris, the judges of a tdbenal of commerce for a 

’ He <rmti 
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into Italy,’;’ fays Livy, “was whatfome embaflklours 
•“ from Marfeilles brought to Rome, and was only 
that Hannibal had crolTed the Ebro; yet, juft as 
if he had already crofted the Alps, the Boii broke 
#* Qnt into rehellion, having ftift Solicited the In- 

crimg^ notagainll commerce, not againlf property, not againft 
government, but againft the liberties of man in confpiracy with 
GOEt} for ^caufing prayers to he made before them ly a ckrgyman» 
every Wtdntfdaf. Struck with the apparent Icandaloufnefs of this 
ConduA in t^ie tribanal, the committee desnanded (Juch is the 
adopted Ityle of clvifmoxiii in-fiihorduiqtionli the difplacement of 
the judges, and the fubilitution of others in their room, who 
wpdld fae-genuine faas-euhttes, and not—zi'an/ to be enlightened by 
tbeinvocathnof the divinity. On thC:aiftof the yhwr month, the 
Psycareur-^ndU Of the diAri£i of Tonnere informed the Conven¬ 
tion by letter, that feveral communes of this diftrifi had refolved, 
m hnveneitbirme:^, vespers, sior other prayers hereafter, to abolijb 
fmt^nyasadsyof reiigions exetdfe for ever, and to JUbjlituie for 
it as a day of reft every tenth ddy. Thcfe are horrible burlls of im¬ 
piety i^tdesd { jret even chefe will probfbly be fuperlcded foon, by 
odiem more horrible! ftill. . 

■ That of Sri hour's age doth hlfs the fpeaker) 
yach minute'teewa Vnew one. • 

Jgo therefore at once to another fa^, that is little known at pre- 
feht>,ftid fl»al| lorin my ^loihigpiroof of t^egeneral, the pervading 
athciAn. of iIm! FjvucM TQttthlioJti'' .A twrober, of French being 
eon^ned fa June theprifon of«XreghUick near^Fal- 

moutl), and employing the Sunday in the fame ftstin of profana¬ 
tion with the ConyFafioa itfelf, tbit in holding their feftions, aqd 
in wafliiQgth<fir.J^nea i thq. caromiiTaty reatonfirated with 
tben^onthei'^.eoodn 4 i^^i*pSep^Veb^h to pOQ,«ad maiv But 
fhef^ tepiiei yiki ehr wVr, that they would Bill ^riiil in doing 

GOn ««R MAN, Buebarethe 

df repahiie^fi9a;j4d, . 

Vbo dare defy th' paniyotaht t« sntit t 
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"suBRES to do the lame*." But they had not 
merely folicited, they had aftually induced them, to 
form a confedemcy of rebellion with them. « The 
** Infubrcs,” as Polybius informs us, from a pre- 
** conceived ill-will" -againft the Romans, "united 
in heart and mind with the BoiiOne immediate 
objeft of their confederacy was, to fend a joint em- 
bafly to Hannibal, to invite him into their country, 
and to conduft him over the Alps into it. Embaffa- 
dours accordingly met him, at his paflage acrofs the 
Rhone j who came exprefsly from the Boii, and had 
a king with them that was alTuredly an embafladour 
from the Iirfobres. Hannibal, as Livy tells us, was 
difluaded from engaging the Romans in Gaule, " by 
" the arrival >of cmbafladours from the Boii, and of a 
" petty king called Magalus All " thele,” as 
Polybius fays, " were petty kings” themfelves, 
headed by MagilusS" Thus does the language 
of Polybius Ihow the embalTadours of the Boii, to 
have been in the lame rank of royalty with Maga- 


* Livy zzi. as. ** la luliatn interim nihil ultra, quim Iberum 
" tranfilTe Hannibalem, a Maffilienlium legatis Romam perlatum 
q«um, perincle ac fiAlpes jam iranfiilet, Boii, ibliciuiit 
" Infubribns, defecerunt.” 

a Pqlybius iii. 4«. TUf JarofiCf*?, XBt 

fpetTKrceilH [irv/i^ntratU(J HaUrnt rfoytyttniunit 

>> Livy xxi.. 19. " AverntaprsrendcertaDiitieBoioruni lega.- 
“ torum regulique Magali adventos.” 

•* Polybioa iti. 44.. Tbv Ttl^ inf« '‘Magilor, 

‘‘a petty king” (i. 344). as if there Was only fltrr, though the 
claofe Uiows there were 

luS} 
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lus; and yet Msigalus to have been, at the heMi 
the embaffy. Thefc, adds Polybius, * ** came to 
“ Hannibal from the plains upon the Po The 
Cartha^nian, to improve the incident to the beft ad¬ 
vantage, and to imprefs the fenfe of it livclily on .thc 
ijpirits of his foldiers, drew up his army in form j to 
fee, to receive, and to hear diem. A publick parade 
in admitting fuch embafl&dours to an audience, would 
ordinarily be the mark of a little mind, pleafed with 
its own fignificance, and viewing itfclf with com¬ 
placency in the glafs of its own vanity. But the pa¬ 
rade here anfwered an important purpofe, on an ex¬ 
pedition fo bold, fo grand, fo novel, as. this appears 
even to us, who are geographically familiar with the 
whole range of the march j and as it muft have much 
more appeared to the antients, with whom the no¬ 
tices of geogr^hy were greatly confined, and to the 
foldiers of the antients, with whom thefe narrow 
notices muft have been ftill narrower. To introduce 
fuch embafladoiirs before the eyes of hisfoldicry, and. 
to let his foldiery hear th^r addrefs to him j was to 
take off greatly the feetmng wUdnefe and eccentricity 
of his propofed inarch, to iamiliarize the Alps to 
their minds, and to m^e diem diink of the Alps 
only as they had thought of the Pyrenees before. 
The embaf&dours accordi^y made their addreff to 
him by an interpreter, in the tiudjence of all his 

* Polybius ill. 44., Ibtt T«» Ila&t 

** Who hid come w hhii froiH die <;<wrtipr near thf Po” 
from the plains upon iti '' 


aimy. 
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army ®. They advifcd him in the name of their re- 
Ipeftive ftates, as wc have prcvioufly fecn, to decline 
all engagement Vidi the -Romans before he had en¬ 
tered Italy; they offered, as we have equally fcen, 
to conduct him into it; and they additionally affured 
him of the readinefs of all their ftates there, to Join 
him with their forces, and co-operate with him in 
the war. Thefe overtures confidcrably animated die 
whole army. The ibldiers faw embafladours before 
them, who invited them into Italy in the name of 
their relpeftive ftates j and offered to conduft them 
by a way, which they knew to be lafe and ftiort. 
They (hould find Italy, they affured them, a country 
large and fruitful; the Gallick inhabitants of it full 
of friendlinels toward them, ready to fupply them 


* Polybius iti. 44. At* TB TTof aipiuir inaafu 

TOK He introduced among them Magilus, a petty king, 

“ •wbo had come to him from the country near the Po, and tvha 

** now, by the help of an interpreter, informed the aflembly of 
“all the tefbiuttons which the Gaols had taken in their favour” 
<i. J 44 ). Mr. Hampton hat here made an egregious blunder, and 
given to Magilus what belongs to Hannibal. Theiaiter, not the 
Jbrmer, “ by an interpreter informs,** not “ the alfombly,” but 
T»t« or the foldleiy. In the latm indeed tbe point is ob- 
fooK t “ regulnm Magilum producit, e Circumpadanis cam- 
“ pis ad eum accelTerat; et per interpretem, qua: decreta fuerant 
** a Gallis, multiradini declarat.” But in the Greek it is very 
clear : Eie-nyayi rat rat rttft Mayt^at, OTTOI y»f a*of 

trfat flK/lw sa raa waf* raa Viaiar Thofe afkors are in the plu» 

rat number, and the next aflor is in xht Jiagular, tuu L’ tfttr,nat 
r» ixixtyfauat trof' au!ttn iuaafu rett •yjXoij. Hannibal had Maga. 
las** offers repeated to him by an interpreter, and then reheatfed 
them himfclf to the fotdiery. 

7 


with 
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with all forts of provifiions, and eager to iharc their 
battles with theth againft the Romans ^ 

But thefe Gauls of Italy had turned their arms 
upon each other, before the arrival of Hannibal in 
Gauk. Thus the Infubres, the- firft of the Gauls 
who came into the countiy, attacked the Salluvii or 
(as they were now called) the Libui Galll; and re¬ 
duced them together with the Taurini, whom they 
had reduced before. Yet on the Roman invafion 
probably of the Infubrian territories, and juft before 
the war of Hannibal, the Taurini had feized the 
golden opportunity of retrieving their independency, 
and made a general infurreftion againft the Infubres. 
This is intimated by Polybius, when he fays of the 
Taurini that, at Hannibal’s arrival among them, 
they were " in a ftate of infurreeftion againft the 
“ Infubres s.” This is again intimated by f^olybius, 
when he aflerts Hannibal, immediately on his defeent 
from the Alps, to have come down—to the plains 
"upon the Po, and the hatiori of the Infubres 
The dominions of the Y«ijrini bad been previoufly 
made’ by con^ueft,' the poftefllons of the Infubres j 

^ Poly bins.iii. 44; • * 

® Polfbias iii. 60^ ‘ T-tn Tat/fintn 

** The T»nTini«ii», who—werA at this tinie m war with 

*‘ the Infubtian*'’ (i. 37i>, V«y«tif«»I«», e'agagtd in feditious war, 
engaged in atiinfiirreftion. Some ejrescannot dilii&guiih colours, 
and fame midds cannot dlfcrimmste idea».. 

Polyoias iit. 56 . Kji-.ipf—uf vtt a-ift rn trsot*, x«i> t.p 

ftif lep/itfur 


and 
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and the Taurini had juft now thrown off the yoke, 
which had been forced vrpon their necks. On tbai 
conqueft, Magdus had been made the Infubrian 
king of the Taurini ; and, on f^is revolt, had been 
driven by the Taurini out of the country. He had 
tberefor.e been fenc by the Inlubres, at the head of the 
kings of the Boii, in a folemn embaffy to Hannibal 
from both; they two having ntm fubdued all the 
other Gauls} thus forming the whole chain of Gallick 
nations, from the fource nearly to the mouth of the 
Po j and being for that realbn (aid in the ftri£tcft 
propriety, to have fent their embaffadours from the 
plains along the Po. The Boii alfo are reported by 
Cato, as Pliny informs us, to have confifted of a hun¬ 
dred and tv'elve tribes' i and were therefore divided 
into a number of little kingdoms. We accordingly 
(ee feveral of their kings lent with Magalus, as em- 
ba(radoui‘s with him and under him to Hannibal. 
They were all to invite Hannibal into Italy, to the 

• Pliny iii. 15. ‘'Boii, quorum tribas exii fuifle autor eft 
“ Cato.” This nation,, fays Pliny, “ inierierun:.” The Romans, 
as Strabo tells us, “ expelled them from the country j and they, 
" migrating to a region upon the Danube, dwelt with the Tau» 
“ rilci, warring againft the Dacse; till they perilhed univerfally, 
“ and left their country, being a part of Illyricoro and a paftarc 
“ of flocks, to their neighbours" (v. s»6)- Such was rhe fate of 
even a whole nation, in the times of antiquity. Dr, rather, fuch 
is the looie way in which antient hiftortans extinguilh whoic na¬ 
tions; the Boii furviving for ages afterwards, and even to this day 
furviving, in Boiouaria or Bavaria, and in Boishemia or Bo¬ 
hemia! 


affiftancc 
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affiilmce of the Infubres and th% Boii> and to the re« 
inftatcment of Magalus on the throne of the Taurini. 
But Magahis, who was at once the chief of the em- 
b^Iadours and the principal of the guides to Hanni> 
bair would be fure to carry him firft to the objeft, 
which eafily prcfenod itfelf to his arms on his ddcent 
from the Alps, and which peculiarly co^rned the 
intereft of Magalus hin^lf; the rcdudtion of his own 
revolted Taurini. And, what lerves to complete 
the round of rays which I have derived from various 
quarters, and to throw the full luftre of hiflorical 
light upon a point hitherto loft in obfcurity j Mar- 
cellinus informs us in exprefs terms, that Hannibal, 
who was cermnly undn* the guidance of Magalus, 
was actually “guided by—T aurini^,” 


— II.— 

Hannibai. had now fimmounted a vail: variety of 
difficulties, in Jdie execution c£ his grand projed i 
«)d was haftening to make Italy itfelf, the theater of 
war. He was pr^jaring, to muze aU die warlike 
nations widiin the bofbm of it, from distt ftate of 
iuixnilCon into which they were beginning to frttle 
undCT the Romans, and to renewed a£b of refbkite 
hoftffity againft them. The fi« of thdr fiuhers ftill 

^ MarcelliBus ar. le. p. *09. “ Tauriais docentibos accolis." 

burned 
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burned ftrongly in the breafby of die Gauls to the 
north and of the Samnites to the fouth. It wanted 
only the hand of a Hannibal, to%n it into a flame; 
and Hannibal is approaching to fan it. He is on the 
creft of the Alps overlooking their country. He is 
now beginning to defeend from them. His vanguard 
of cavalry and elephants has entered upon the march, 
already. His baggage is followbg clofe behind. 
Then he himfelf fets oflT, at the head of his main 
body. And Rome fliakes with apprehenfion for the 
confcquences, through all the extent of her new 
dominions. 

The road, on which Hanmbal had marched up the 
Alps, lies all (as I have obferved before) upon the 
bank of the Drance, and confequendy along a na¬ 
tural hollow of the hills. This therefore up to St. 
Branchier is aflually caBed at this day, the valley 
OF MARTicNY. But, from St. Branchier to the 
fummit of St. Bernard, it is called the vale or st. 
teter’s andvALLEE d’Ehtremont or rfiat of the 
Intermomane Region. It then runs down to the 
bottom'd^. the ocher fkk, on what is equally the bank 
of a cur£«nt, in what is equally denominated a val¬ 
ley, and caBed t«i Pslihb for the Pennine Vale *. 

The 

i.SimI«r Si, "Alters valli* Intremoatiorom a Pennino 
'• monte Branfcberiem ufque porrigitur——; psgnm—S. Petri 
** Borgam appdiaa^ ib eo vellit nomen accipit.” Siraler »+ 7 * 

" Valli*,—ab Aagnili P/aetorii ad Pennioam ducit, Valli* 

” Pelinna 
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The laft part of its coiirfe is .thus defcribed, by the 
Itinerary .of Antoninus and the Tables of Peutinger. 
The former is verj^ihort, gives us only one ftage, 
and prcfcnts us only with two names, tlie pofirion of 

whifch I thus invert i “Summum Peninum. 

Great St. Bernard, " Auguftam Praetoriam m. p. 
*' xXv,” Aofta"’.” The latter are more full, and 
exhibit an intermediate ftage thus; In Summo 

Pennine.. Eudracinum xxv, Augufta Prse- 

“ toria xxviii But the meafures in both are ap¬ 
parently wrong ; th's in the Tables is moft extrava¬ 
gantly fo, and in the Itinerary is a litde fo. The 
milliary column, which I have noticed before, en¬ 
ables us by its infeription to ,eorre6t both. The 
fouthern defeent from the hills, cannot be more than 
the northern afeent to them; and indeed, for a reafon 
diat will appear immediately, muft be rather left. 
Yet the afeent is merely twenty-^w miles, both in 
the Itinerary and in the Tables. The defeent there¬ 
fore can be no more, and in fadt is mariced as twenty 
fottr only; the laft line upon the milliary pillar being, 
,F.C. VAL. JCXf///. 

Nor has Hannibal more to march; from the fartheft 
point of the paffage to the lite of Aofta below, than 
about three and twenty Roman miles; that point be- 

** Pelinna ab ipfis noniinatur,*’ Sanffure iv, aS?. ** Au conflii- 
“ ent tie trois val)«e», «lle d’ Eniremont,—celle 4}e Bagne$,'et 
" celle dc Martigny.** 

« Bertiiisaa. • SecoB^ Segment. 

ing 
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t * 

ing about one mile, I believe* to the fcuth-weft of 
th| , convent or town. 

He thus began his deicent. Nor was he rnolefted 
by any parties of the Salaffi. The grand defeat of 
their viliany before j the fubfcquent flight of 
their plundering parties, wherever his elephants ad- * 
vanced j had broken all their fpirtts, either for infidi- 
dus or for marauding war. He had only to en¬ 
counter the common incidents of an Alpine expe¬ 
dition at that period, the petty juid lecret pillages, 
made by fome of the mountain-robbers occafionally 
on his baggageBut he was much incommoded by 
the^ badnefs ot the road, and by the fiiow upon 
the ground. He was indeed ib njiich incommoded 
by both, that he loft not in the defoent many 
Ihort of the number, which he had loft in the afeent 
before®. 

The road in fa<ft was much more diflicult to be 
defeended^.than it had been to be afeended*. This 
however ieems a very furprifing phasnomenon of 
geography, on a hafty confideradon of the fubjeft. 


Polybius iii. [KaUCettf**] 

9rX>))i T,;» xeatotrtiUkluf. Livy xxi. J5. “ Nihil ne hodibus 

*• quidem, pneter parva futta per occafionem, tentantibus.” 

® Polybius iii. 54. T« h vt>» <run» ««• tv{ 

mwiGmh* rm Hota rw MtMSmeu 

* Livy axi. 35. “ Iter multb, quam in afeeoru fuerat,—diffi- 
“ ciliu* fuit.” 


VOL. II. 


But 
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Bu£ the beft of. phyficftl reafons may be aligned for 
it, in th^ fmgular formation of the A^s. Thefc " are 
generally,'^ fays Livy- himfelf^ fhortcr in their 
“ fides,and fo fteeper in their courfe, towards Italy s,’* 
“ Of the Alps,” adds Strabo, ** which arc mountains 
*** very high, and forming a line of ciicumfkx; the 
" Cloved" OT amiex “ -part iS turned towards the 
" plains vf the Gauls” -On the north, ** and to the 
" mountains df Cevennes” on the weft, *‘ but the 
“ hollow towards Liguria and Italy**.’' Or, as Strabo 
repeats in another -place, " we may fpeak in this 
“ particular nunner, that the be^s of the Alps is cir- 
cular and hollow, having the concave fide facing 
“ towards Italy j but the nuddle of the hollow is to- 
“ wards the Salafli” of Italy; and the extremities 
take a turn, one as far as the head and heart of the 
** Adriatick, and tl>c odier towards the coaft of Li- 
guria as. far as Genoa, the emporium of the Li- 
“ guriansThefc hills, notes Marcellinus concern¬ 
ing thofe of Mount Genevre, are to the paflengers 
‘^/rcwGaulc declining with a prone humility, but ter- 

.! • 

gLivy xxi.35. *• PlCMqve AJplum ab ItaliS, ficut breviora, 
iu arrcAiora, -fiint;” 

Strabo iv. SJO* Tw. St Af.wtmi » ,rt» Of? irpoS^tt 

0t(% Vwttiluf TO /tu Kvflu/ irfosi^oet *-fo{ T«—T«;» ’rt- 

Siet, «<u TO o^r' TO St KotXo, -ayo; th, AiyvrtKWi xat rx, f?oiX>ao. 

* Strabo v. Kecloi ntfot S'vltif ttvtt* SvtsSat, sli to» jluo 

AAmut 9tp(ptfK( IS ivtiftia ift xps titXniSnif, ra aosXoi trfcift- 

(itiet srpo; nsi' IrstXiao' to Si K^srsrTst yut fttrut vfef retf £aXocs-ff«i« tri, 
T« y oexfot tmrfpput XaftffotMi, ra fttt ,ui^ nst aKfof xai Tu ra 
»a7ot Tn» .AJ^ioek, t« S' etf rtit vafuO^iXt r(i>«ai;> ra 

* >|fw Atyvtt/ tjuvepa. 


riile 
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** ril>ie on th? other fide with the appearance of hanging 
" rocks This obfervation is confirmed concern¬ 
ing the wefiern Alps, by our modern travellers. «It is 
remarkable,” Mr. Breval tells us, " tliac the fiiows 
" caufc a great deal more mifehief on the Pimont* 
“ than they do on the Sav(^y fide of the Alps; by 
reafon, that the fteeper and more concave part of 
" them faces this way Mr. Gray alfo adds in re¬ 
gard to Mount Cents particularly, with his ufual viva¬ 
city of expreffionj that “ the decent from Mount 
" Cenis is— infinitely more fteepy than the going up 
And as we fee this very road acrofs the Pennine Alps 
to Italy, even three hundred years after Hannibal, 
ttill charaflerized by one of the antients for " a path- 
" way ftrait and difficult i” lb we find it equally re¬ 
ported by a modern, to be at prefent a line of 
pathways, rapid in their defeent and fatiguing to 
« the traveller The road was thus leaning down¬ 
wards to the'Carthaginians almoft all the march, in 
a headlong kind of delcent towards Italy”. This 
rendered it flippery to the foot of the men, to the 

k Iviarcellinus xv. lo. p- io8. "Eft—-e Galliis vtnientibus 
" pronS humilitate devexnm, pendentlum faxorum altrinfscus 
" vifu teriribile.” 

1 Breval'a Second Travel* i. * 90 . "> Mafon 64. 

“ Applan's lUyr. p. 1*03, Latin tranflatbn, the Greek origi¬ 
nal being loft, '* era* femita, ac difficUisi" Boorrit ill. *«r* 
La route fe convertii en fentiers rapide* et fatigans. 

” Polybiotiii- 54- Ouoth ■*•*« •r<flaSav»v« J I-by 

xxi. 35. " Omnia— ferme via — ^pneceps—erat.” 

I 2 hoof 
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hoof of the cattle, and to the wheel of the cars f*. It 
was alfo narrow in itfelf, and bounded by a precipice 
at one fide ‘i. To crown all, the plane of it was co¬ 
vered with a coat of fnow, too thick not to conceal 
to the eye the immediate track in the middle of the 
road, and too thin to reduce this for the foot into an 
even level with the fides. The cattle and the men, 
therefore, could not fee where they might tread with 
fecurity. I'hey frequently miffed the track, and tlien 
could not fave themfclves from tripping againfl: the 
fides. A very flight trip threw them off from their 
balance, at once; they tumbled down the precipices i 
and they rolled one upon another to the bottom 

p Livyxxi. 35, “Omnis—rertnevia—Inbrica erat.” 

<i Polybius iii. 54-. Stekih} Livy xxi. 35. “Angufta:” and 
Polybius iii. 54-' Kalis rat 

Polybius iii. 54. Tus—•KaroKTEnunCa- 
ett, mv TO oJb, x*t trpaXn, iptfSa nalet rut xfr,yiit:i. 

Livy xxi. 35. “ Neque fullinere fe a lapfu poflent, nee qui pau- 
‘^lulum ticubufient haerere afflifit veftigio fuoj aliique fuper 
alios, etyumenta et homines, oceiderent.” , 

“ The way was not only very fteep and narrow,” the defeeni 
was not only narrow and headlong, " but fo entirely covered 
** alfo by the fnow, that the feet iasw not where to tread with 
“ fafety.” This is the Latin tranilation, a little varied » “ non 
" dignofeente milite propter nivem, ubi pedem poneret.” It, 
and its ttehUation the Engllih, are very wordy. The fair verfion 
is only thiai “ the fnow concealing the path frohs every one.” 
This is fall enough for the meaning, and exaaiy refponfive 
to Polybius's langtnge. “ And as often as they turned afide 
fcom.thd proper track,” as often as they nifled the track, and 
fiumhledt “ they were inftamly carried down Jimt precipice” 

•Ci. 3 fia). 


All 
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All fences to ihow, that Hannibal’s road even dtmn 
die Alps, was not what General Mclvil has confider- 
ed it to be throughout j the moft primitive of all 
roads, the mere trough or channel of a river., A river 
indeed defccnds^along the Jouthern fide of the Alps, 
as well as the northern j and originates equally from 
the top of Great St. Bernard. In that way had na¬ 
ture formed an avenue for man, up the Alps on both 
fides. Bur, as we have fuppoled that avenue to have 
been afterwards improved on the northern fide, by 
being transferred from the bed to the bank ; fo we 
may now behold it adlually improved and transferred, 
on both. We have already feen it, at tlie very en¬ 
trance into the Alps ■, when the loaded cars and tlie 
burdened horfes were thrown down the precipice of 
the road, and the road confequently ran as it runs at 
prefcnt, up an acclivity of the mountain, along the 
fide of a precipice, and with the Drance foaming at 
the foot of it, Wc may now fee it equally here, 
when cattle and men tumbled down the precipice of 
the road again, and rolled one upon another to the 
bottom. Thus transferred, we behold allb the na¬ 
ture of the whole road very diftindly. It was not, 
as all oar roads over mountains ufed to be, carried 
on in a funken channel of earth and rock, direftly or 
almoft direftly up and down die face of the moun¬ 
tain. No! It was more in the form of our modern 
roads, that arc trfined in traverfes along the fide of 


• Vol. i. Chap. h. ScA. «, 

Id 


8 hill. 
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a hilJ, guarded by the rife of the ground upon one 
hand, and hayti% the fell of a precipice on the other; 
the great fteepnels of the hill fuggefting and com¬ 
pelling this anticipation of modern art. Such is this 
very road of defeent, at the prefent day j being ge¬ 
nerally drawn down the hills, in what appears to be 
a range of terraces with deep fides, to the eye be¬ 
low'. It was merely a pathway along tlie fide of the 
mountain, a ftarply inclining plane of rock, flippery 
in itfelf, but worne and hollow in the middle, and 
rifing roundingly at the fidcs. The narrownels of 
the whole afforded little chance of recovery, to the 
mif-treading feet; and the frightful precipice was 
always ready at the edge, to receive the falling bodies 
into the gulph of deftruilion there, the roads 
over the Alps, fays Strabo, were even in time like 
this; as it was not pofllble” for Auguftus himfclf 
** everywhere to force nature, by breaking through 
“ huge rocks and down yaft precipices, fon^c over- 
«* haring the road, others fellif^ down from it, fo 
** that, even on a flight ftep out of thfe track, the 
" danger was unavoidable, the fall being into bot- 
** tomlefe hollows; and fo narrow is the way in fome 
•* part of it, as to give a giddihefi m thofe who walk 
•* on foot along it, both to men and to beafts, if un- 
** i&d to it“.’* So much more ibitnidable does the 

road 

' Boincrh ili. <159. La roate yid iniSie-^'af diis temc«« cf- 

. . * Strabo iv. 31.S. Ovyof Tqr fuaii, 

xat afsjxnaHi, rut fut Tnt ehi, rut S' ws- 
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road appear in this artificial fiaxe of i(^ ^an in its pri> 
, raitive and original condition of the trough of a river I 
It appears indeed front this delineation fo truly for¬ 
midable, as aimofi; to turn the head of the reader 
while he contemplates it. What then muft it have 
been in the reality ? Yet the anny bore it all, with 
a patient perfcverance. They- had feen fuch roads 
before, and had therefore encountered foch dangers 
already 


—in.— 

They thus proceeded down the Alp^> till they 
reached once more the regions of vege»tion. The 

art *ai uixfor ixSartut st^vttltr ii»«t Ton KutSufoii, (if 

aQv^aret T» wlvfi-aliif aiiof* elu St ir* ri»i Kal»rt «i/1h » tSof, ur' tfjyyot 

ipifut Ton tLctt aiHoif xpii wo^vyiOK, TWf etrtBtff'i* 

^ Polybius iii. 54. Ov i^tt a Tai/l>i»/x»i rai$ifO» nw 

^yinSeif oilcj Toif toei/Iok xoixoif* ** Yct the Ibldiers, 
*' to whom fuch accidents were now become familiar. Aiflaincd 
•“ all thitffuyhy with ariamasifBg firinncfe” (i. 364). He, who 
generally is belvut his author in vivacity, is ahe^vt bitn here. 

We have this picture of a eointer journey, even in morrmoJfrtt 
times. SchnafFafaurgcnfia.'wtcommemorans quanto labore Hen- 

ricuSL -jy [the Emperor of GerinaayJ Alp«i hyeme fuperafle 
*• [dicitur],” when he went over this very hill of Great St. Ber¬ 
nard (Stmlar iji) } •• fcribit Reginam, « mulieres ex ejus gy- 
f* ttetrtoifhraaB ttriisimpafitasfniffe, qu'ts iiinerit duteidearfantlrahe- 
*' bamt ; equos quoque far rnttebitrasfwamiffoi, ant tad^vtit fed,bus 
traSatf ex quibos multi monui aut debilitqti j^^ierint” (Sim- 
ler iSs). The hiftorian th«a takes advantage of Ws reader’s ig¬ 
norance, to fable about the Alps. But his injudicloufneii defeat* 
his falAjood, and give* the reader hi* fair revenge upon the au- 
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cold air of the fummit gcndy foftscning towards 
warmth, as the road receded from the frozen pikes of 
fnow there; plants began to peep out of the ground, 
bulhes to fliooc from the clefts qf the rocks, and trees 
to raife their heads upqn the hills. Nature thus be¬ 
gan to throw off her frern, rugged looks of barren 
rock, and to cover her favage nakednefs with a thin, 
fcanty robe of verdure. From the bleak fummit of 
the mountain to the warmer reign of vegetation, is 
reckoned by fome to be a journey of two hours on 
.^her fide of the mountains *. It is in fad a journey 
of two on the /outberu Me, but of three on the norr. 
tbemy or, to ufc a more popular ftandard of menfu- 
ration, the dilknee is fix miles on that, and nine on 
this. Upon the road of afeent, the vegetation dies 
away about St. Peter’s; and, on the road of defeenr, 
revives about Saint-Remv again'’, So much live¬ 
lier is the influence of the fun upon an oppofing ob-,- 
jea, Aan upqn a declining one! The road of de- 
feent nms nearly two miles and a half to Vacherie, 
all the way keeping at the foot of great rocks. The 
air is very cold aloi^ it^ and the fiiow lay unmelted 
at Vacherie in 1774 as late as the 21ft of July. But' 
a flight and Mm fort of vegetation commences diere, 

* lk|«rty^i»o, 

” Bonrrit iii. tfij, travelj this, road uf the hills io Qreat 
Beroard. ** Airivis h St, Remjr,” he fnp, « nous nous trou- 
vhoKS tt'ant lea l!ehXiaavageifi---Bientd't--R<ras ii'y vofions plus 
de boia.'’ In iii, 4 S 6 he fapaef St. Petcr’*i.'th8S; “ ce fut la 

vines lea ^ 
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as there we what we look for In vain upon Sc, 
Bernard, fbme pafhires,, Tome cattle grazing upon 
(hem, and fome huts for their tenders j while we fee 
no huts at all on the north, before we have deicend- 


ed about fix miles. Thqfe huts, cattle, and pafturcs 
belong to a hofjsital at St. Remy, about three miles 
and a half below, and the firft village on the road at 
prefent. . But before the road reaches it, on ^ high 
mountain upon the northern fide of it, we fee the 
gradual tranfition of Alpine vegetation into the pro- 
duftion of trees. We firft behold fome paftutes 
all naked of trees. We next come to trees fcaccered, 
fmall, and knotted. Nature ftill improves as the 
ground defeends; the power of produdlion ftr«igth- 
jcns i and, juft before we reach St. Remy, we enter a 
Urge wood of larches, good andferfeSl in their forms, 
pnfwering another wood of larches about three miles 
Jower on the north. Hannibal therefore, whom we 
fhall find to have aftually come to a wood, rouft 
have now marched beyond the line of beginning ve¬ 
getation, muft haye now reached the fcencs of vege¬ 
tation perfedted, and haye been in the very vicinity 
of St. Remy. On the storthem fide of the wood, 

(he mountain is conftantly white all over from the , 
great balls of fnow, that fall there in winter, and fall 
ftill more in fpring. Thefe render the road very 
dangerous, at fuch fcafonsj and no part of the Alps 
b moire expofed than this, to the fiill of fnows and to 
the rage of winds. St. Remy indeed would be 
pyerwhclmed and buric^ by the Ihows, if it was not 

guarded 
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guarded by riiat Alpine barrier of lecurity, which 
.experience alone could have proved to be a fecurity, 
the wood hanging immediately over it. The inha¬ 
bitants of St. Remy, for that realbn, prefcrve their 
wood with all the care, with which the Dutch pre- 
lerve their dykes j as their only mound, againft the 
ocean of Ihows from above. Thefe Ihows continue 
upon the ground, at this part of the delcent, during 
the whole furnmer. Mannibal therefore, who had 
^hows to encounter even though he had reached the 
region of trees, muft have beeh in the immediate de-. 
foent Sti Remy, when he engaged with both 

At-^s point of the defcent then, the Carthagi¬ 
nians met with a very lingular incident, that damped 
all their Ipirits effedtually* It was now about noon 
probably, when the cavalry fuddenly made a grand 
halt in the leading part of the van. This of courfo 
was foon communicated backward, in ^ kind of ciccr 

* Sauflareiv. »»4, **3, *»*-***«, and ^70; Bmirrit Hi, 

^67—.a 4 S. afferta.tiu road, betwii^ SK, Bec- 

irard and $t. Ren)/, to be -pw leagues in kngc^ i and cbe road 
from St. Bernard and St.‘ Peter's on the other Vide, which he 
flatesinm. >70 V> 3 at Past baurs and a bmlf, tbatb, fen mHef at the 
rai e oi four- to an. bour^ as iir ^betch 8.%, or nine at tbreg, as in, the 
textof'paB^e immediately pr^fding. M- ^oqrtit 3ccotdin,gly fet¬ 
tles at ihree kegues^ ifiii. a 80 . An thdre/orq in travellins 
language,'’whatever ^.aatVtor pf My f^, means not fiur 

. lalleibi bat threti It i's the fv^e as a. Iei^d8> Aid ft is oPeonfe- 
qjucoce to all traver&rs of coniiitrki, wliether teawrrers in. reality 
or by reading, to himw the quantity Qf ground medht by this 
very oomoioa Fttle-offneniurilttoiMipon the.continent. 
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trical (hock, through the elephants and through tho 
baggage, to Hannibal at the head of the main body. 
Hannibal therefore fcnt a meffenger forwatd, to 
enquire into the meanii^^ of k. Intelligence was 
brought him back, that the horfe had cor,u to a fafi 
•which wai abfolutely in^roMicabU, He inilantly puihed 
by the fides of the baggage, the elephants, arid the 
cavalry; advancing to the head of the whole army, 
in order to view the ground'*. There indeed a 
wonderful fight prefented itfclf to his eyes. The 
plane of the road was funk fo perpendicularly and lb 
deeply, that one of the light infantry, by careMy 
trying the defeent, and holding with his hards the 
bulhes and roots at the fide, could hardly have let 

himfelf down into the hdlow 

}' 

This obftruaion therefore Vas not any tlung 
fimilar to that, which it has been confidered by Ge¬ 
neral Melville to be. It was mt “ fffi:h a narrow 
^ path on the fteep fide of a loole and rocky hill, as 
« is liable to be walhcd away by falling rains or 

melting fnows, or even to be beat down by balls of 
f‘ fiipw^.” Hannibal has had no rains falling and' 


^ Livy xxi. tjS. "Ibi qunm—eqaites conftitiflTent, ninnti 
f‘ Hannibtli quas re* rooraretur agmen, nonciatur ruvem inviam 
« effe i djgreffqs c^inde ipft, ad locum vifendwm/* 

* LWy^'* I®* “ expeditu* miles, tentabundu*, ma- 
" nibufque retinent virgulca aq ftiryei circa emmen:es, demit- 
“ tere go&ex." 

^ See Vol. i. Chap. «, Seft. i. 

ao 
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fnovrs mtlnngj /uj^cmt to wajh evoa^ his road. 
The Ihbw adually lay on the ground here, at this 
moment; unmelted equally by the rains or by the 
fun. Nor had any balls of Ihow fallen upon the road, 
ias this was neither -buried in fnow nor demolifhed by 
it. Even if they had fallen, even if melting fnows 
and defccnding rains had combined their powers with 
jhem; neither, any nor all could have affected the 
road in the very extraordinary manner, in which it 
was affpfSled. Tne hollow way was all one bed 
OF ROCK. The bottom and the ftdes were rock^ with 
foots and bulhes hanging over the rock at the fides. 
Thus, as Livy tells us, “ the Carthaginians came to 
»* a much narrower rock, having fides of stone fo 
*' perpendicular, that” &c.p. The whole courfe of 
the hiftory, indeed, demonftrates the road to have 
been all a ftrong roiftc. We are therefore deluding 
bur credulity grofsly. By letting ourfelves in full op- 
pOfidon to the narrative, and reducing diis obftruc- 
tioh into the mere Aiding of a road of earth doWn the 
iSde of a rocky hUl'’, The faft was infinitely more 

important, 

c LivysKi. 36. Venfom deinde ad mu)t& s^gufilorem ra- 
‘‘pem, atqoc ita re&is laxti, ui" &c- 

'* Siinler, who wtsthe believe] thatAiggeRed this idea, 
in p. SI a'has advanced tnodier nippoRtioo along with thi$, amt- 
equally nbfqrd. " Accidit antem Aepe Ijjli nfontanis icioerlbus,” 
he rajrs, ** ubi pir^ter prabcipitett dccTlvitateih reiRa defcendere 
*' non licet, ut vise adncdbin angultae montintn latetibas quaft 
‘ ^^Bcifte Tunt i ^oodB pan fi^trkr timtiii latMtur, via ptaecludi- 
tur } vel A /nr/ ea iter *jtm mmllem Jnm prop-. 
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important, and a very aftonilhing one indeed. At 
this point, the road had been ftcep and headlong be¬ 
fore'; but had recently been made much more fo, 
than ever. Througli the whole range of the preci- 
picious part of the road, which was near a thoufand 
feet in length, it had been actually funk into a nar¬ 
row gulph of rock' ! The very end, at which it 
had broke off from the road preceding, was left with 
fuch a deep and perpendicular face of folid ftone; 
that (as I have preyipufly obferved) even one of 
Hannibal’s light ■ infantry could with difficulty have 
defeended it, holding by the buflies and roots at the 
fide. All this gives fuch a clear and ftrong view of 
this memorable interruption, as fhows nothing but 
an earthquake could have produced it. An earth¬ 
quake had broke down the fteep defeent, into a deep 


“ ccr prs’.cipitiutn nullus cll locus inneri, niil novum quoddsm 
“ iter in inontem excidjtur. Ac ex Polybio -jidetur tale quidaeci- 
“ dijfe Hannibali." Boih theie luppnfitions are dircflly contrary 
to the narration. I'he road had nut (tided down into the valley, 
the hill had not ilided down upon the r»ad ; for the road lay all 
before the eyes of the army, conlifling of folid rock. 

• Polybius iii. 5+. Tijj axuf^uyof xat trp t« utt wr ,-,; '* the 
" ground, which was before extremely fteep and broken" (i. 362), 
language too indefinite and diffufe, for what lays only that the 
ground was previoufly ofrra/i/; Livy xiti. 36. “Natuta locus jam 
** prxeep*.” 

Polybius iii. J4. Tol. Si iCai sli xiixfJlui et:cffayiia.(; 

” h^d again very lately fedlen anvay" (i. 361), words that convqr 
no ideas at all, and ought to have been '* had then and lately be- 
" come even more abruptand this was, mt rp** nfuraSun tb; ytu 
Livy xxi. 3(1. " Recent! lapfu terrtr, to pedum mille admedum 
*' alriradinem abruptuscrat.'* 

chafm. 
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chafm. An earthquake had broke :it down, widi 
fuch a JS^fidence in the plane of the road itfclf j as 
icft the preceduig parts of if to terminate all at once,- 
in -an-cvcft waU of ftonc, that was fix or feveh feet 
in perpendicular height, and therefore could not 
be defeended without difficulty, evert by a man on 
foot'. 

We dart eafily fu|^le, that earthquakes are nof 
Uncommon in this mountainous regiort of the Alps; 
as the cavities of mountains are the natural fphere of 
dperadons, to fubterraneous winds. Accordingly in 
the road to mount Cenis from the weft, as one of our 
travellers particularly obfervesj “ fome of the moun- 
** tains”-near Michael “ are cleft and torn afun- 
* der, as if by cardiquakesi a dreadful darknefs con- 

. t Jaitke;and gratitude require me to obferve hetg, in order tor 
eflert the violated credit of an author, who ia uncommonly uTcful 
in this period of the hlAory) that the editors or the mauuferipts 
of Livy have certainly adopted a language in one point, impro¬ 
per for the idea or the fafl, and contraiy to thf original language 
of Livy. They make the chafm a thoufand feet Jeep, when Poly¬ 
bius-htakes it three half-ftadia (hot, aa Ca&ihbon renders the paf- 
lage, " in pedeafer^ centum fionagintaf ’ but, as Pliny ii. i,i deci- 
fively fiiowa 937^^0 longi he and Livy keeping very naturally 
to round numbers. 3 ut that it was fo many feet is hfhialiy 
denied by Livy himfelf; when he fays ohe of the light infantry 
could have defeended into perpendicular as the rock-was, if he 
held by Ihe roots smd buihes «t. the fide; ^.^md the general eow-' 
^dence ofthe two meafuiFs in Xivy ahd Poly&iut| Mncujs with 
the pi9ifhon.of xHvt.lft^biu Livy, to ihow us pla^ly $. 4 hat Livy'U 
^nnferipts or.edkm-s have {abated his text violendy, vend thet 
pH^akStuduum&avM be.iepiaccd l)y.hiA/Mg»(«i£v«m again. 

■ J ** ccaling 
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" cealir^ the inmoft receffcs of thefc caverns"’.” We 
have even an earthquake* very fimilar tt) that at St. 
Remy in its circumlhuiGes, and happening in the 
neighbouring -paflige of the Simplon. At Brigue 
there, fo late as the year of the Lifbon earthquake, 
and on the 9th of December, an earthquake took 
place, the mountains ftaggerdd upon their foun- 
“ dations, all the valley waved from Ibuth to north, 
" the roofs of the houfes were lifted up, the tiles were 
" carried into the air and dalhed againfr each other, 
“ THE ROADS SUBSIDED Thc earthquake near 
St. Remy, however, muft have l>appened Jince Ma- 
galus and his brethren had come the fame way be^ 
fore, on their journey to meet Hannibal in Gaulc. 
Magalus and tliey would certainly be with thc moft 
advanced part of the army, as guides to them and thc 
whole. Yet they and he marqj^cd up to this breach 
in nature, looked down into it with amazement, and 
ftood ftill under an utter inability to go on. ** The 
" horfe halted,” fays Liv)', “ as if they were at the 
" ftnal^rmination of the road *j” and fent word 
" to Hannibal, th^t dte rock *3S no longer paff- 
“ aWe r,” This fhows the aftonifhment of the guides 


■ » Mrs. Miller i. 54. ' 

" Botirrh i. *17. " L’on vit le* montagne* vaeiller far leors 

fondemens, et toutc la vallSefe mouveir du midiaa nord’j les tolls 
^ea’ttiHiatis fo.retttittolevea.'Iesr'tHlet^tttfes dstni r4h^s'«atrebrile. 
rent, lea ohemlnfea s'abatttrenr.” 

« LivfiUu. 36. "Quum, veluttd finem vise, equtttteonlli. 
“tiflent.'- 

f xxi- 3*. " Nanebtur rttpem effe in warn.” 

and 
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tod cavalry, at the fight of die formidable gulph; 
The road had therefor^bccn r«luced to its prefent 
ftatc of impraaicatSirty, by fome awftil conTulfion of 
nature i flncc thd guides were here/ Accordingly 
Polybius unites with Livy and this reafoning, by 
faying exprefsly that the chafm had been recently 
formed i; 

On meeting this unexpedled and formidable bar¬ 
rier to their career of march, the fpirits of the army 
inftantly felL They were, in their oWn imagina¬ 
tions, upon a new courlc of military experiments. 
They had not thi experience of others, to confirm 
them 5 they had only their own fund of courage, to 
fuppott them. The Gauls of France indeed had 
repeatedly marched acrofs thefe mountains, and in 
die very direftion which they themfelves were noW 
purfuing, Even Hannibal, at his paflagc acrofs the 
Rhone, had aftually appealed to thofe marches, as 
tocouraging examples to them. Yet thefe incidents 
were not familiari^d to their mindsi^by frequait re- 
KH-rence^to them in. reading or in converfing about 
thmi. iThey had heard of them, and were encou¬ 
raged i but forgot them, in the firft moments of dif- 
trefe. When the mind takes a fifm hold upon paft 
eyenfs, and, by i happy kind of cheiai^ m the 
iawgjnaaon, tranfmutes them intu fuefem inetdents; 

■ jiy 54. f Livysaci. jS. **.Ke. 

I»piru terrjc.'’ ' 

then 
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then the energy of their influence is great. Yet this 
is feJdom the cafe even with fcholars, even with thofe 
who feem to be happily fequcftered from the com¬ 
mon occupations of life, in order to attend to the 
operations of man in paft ages. Little therefore can 
it be expefted to be fo, with the great multitude of 
mankind in general, with that u.n-lettered and un¬ 
thinking mafs of men in particular, which forms the 
common foldiery of all armies. With fuch men, a 
paft incident will carry fmall weight in oppofltion to 
prefent experience. The Carthaginians indeed had 
been alfo encouraged, by the fight of the embafta- 
dours from Italy before them, by their promifes of 
fuccour there, and by their afliirances of fafely con¬ 
ducing them thither. But they were equally dif- 
couraged now, when they found thofe alTurances ter¬ 
minate in this impaflable gulph, and beheld the em- 
bafladours themfelves looking with an eye of wild 
forprife upon it. In this new world of warfare to 
them, they v'ere liable to be raifed or deprefled by 
any hidden emergency of fortune. Their fpirits had 
been raifed at Orzieres undoulitcdly, with the ex- 
peCation of at fmooth and Ipcedy pafiag^ into Italy j 
had been deprefled at Luttier, in beholding their ex - 
peCation baflied, on feeing themfelves obliged to re¬ 
gain their old road, and on finding their march over 
the mountains and by the Glacieres, fo tx»ld, fo per¬ 
plexed, fo longi had again been raifed oh recovering 
the road at St. Peter’s, on gaining the fummit of St. 
Bernard, and on receiving the horfes, the men, left 
VoL. II. K behind 
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behind at St. Branchier; but had again been de- 
prefled by the fall of fnow, had again been raifed by 
•the addrefs of Hannibal, and were now deprelll-d 
greatly again. This tifliie of adventures operated 
upon their minds, juft as the variations of our at- 
mofpherc operate upon the weather-glafs j and pro¬ 
duced a quick alternacy of clouds and funfliine, in 
their ftiifting ipirits. But their minds now fettled 
down into an univerlal deljx)ndency, at the fight or 
at the hearing of this tremendous chafm ^ 

Yet Hannibal, however ftartled at the fight, was 
not confounded by it. He was ftill matter of him- 
fclfi under the preflTure of this extraordinary diftrefi;. 
He could look at the breach without terrour,<tand 
examine the ground at the fides without perturba¬ 
tion. Amidft all the clamours of dc/jjondency and 
defpair, fo natural to the common Ipirits of an army, 
with fuch a fpeftacle before them % he could calmly 
meditate how he fhould furmount an obftru( 51 ion, 
■which was fcemingly thrown in his way by the hand 
of Providence itfclf. He inftantly law, as he thought, 
that he could carry his army along the untracked 
and falling ground upon one fide, and fo bring it by 
a long circuit back into the road below. The road 
was then lined, as it is at this day, by the rile of the 
mountain on his /§/>, and by the fall of the mountain 

* Po]ybiai iii. 54. 

ft 
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on his right. The road itfelf is formed in the rock 
of the mountain, is therefore narrow, but goes ob¬ 
liquely down the fomewhat rapid defcent of the 
mountain, and ends in an opening very flrait upon Sr. 
Remy‘. Hannibal accordingly ordered his army, to 
wheel round a little on the right, to defeend the fall¬ 
ing fide of the mountain in a general line with the 
road, and to regain the road below the chafin'. 


Hannibal was fanguine, as to the fuccefs of this 
movement". But there was a much greater diffi¬ 
culty in the execution, than he had apprehended. 
Vigourous minds conceive a bold projeA, at a glance 
of thought j but nature does not bend to the vigour 
of l^ojeflion. The rapid eye darts acrofs a diftant 
view, at once; but the foot, that is to walk over it 
afterwards, finds many a valley to be painfully croffed 
many a hill to be painfully afeended, which were 
undifiinguifhed in the general view; and ftoj^s fhort 
in the journey perhaps, incapable of finilhing it. At 
tliis time there lay upon the ground, the fiiow that 


• Sauflure iv. ixx. “ Audels dc ce h'ois, la montagne Ti notre 
droite," as he comes up thefe Alps, “ que nous menicm oblique- 

“ ment par une pentc peu rapide” S:c. “ Le fent'ur que I’on fuit, 

*• eft trace—fur une rochc.” P. iso. “ St. Kemy,—lltuf au fond 
“ d’une gorge tres-etroiie, a I'entree d’ucc foret de intlcfes, qui 
“ s'eleve an-dellus de lui.” 

* Polybius iii. $4. Tojais wfulm TrifuJ.Sitt tsk 'I'e'* 

Livy xxi. jS. “ Per invia circa nec triu antca, quamvis 
longo ambitu, circumduccrct agmen." 

■ Livy xxi. 36. *' Haud dubia res viGt." 
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had lately fallen. This had accumulated here upon 
the mountain, under th6 protection of the wood on 
"the fouth, to a greater depth than had been found 
before, yet not to a depth very great». Over this the 
cavalry and elephants began to march, the men of 
both having previoully difmourited. The Ihow was 
fofc enough to take the impreflion of their feet, and 
deep enough to give a fteadinefs to their footing. 
They therefore moved upon it witli eafe Even 
the provifion-cars began to enter on it y. But, under 
this coat of new fnow, lay another of old, collefted 
there during the lajH: winter j fecured from the beams 
of the lun and the warmth of the air during lummer, 
by the abovementioned protection of the wood; and 
now continuing covered over with one firm crJli of 
ice, from the frofts of winter The men, the ele¬ 
phants. 


* Livyxxi. 36. “ Quum [nix] —nova modica; aititadinis 
“ ciTet,” and " nec praealtae nivi.” 

* Polybius iii. 55. Afit me [J/iow?] vt^uitviccf, raul -.rutr 

ivitaiiawln Utai miisSaivt, x«> iiet to bo-* ** ,, nwciXnt virxpxtn, 

*a» ha TO Itfihiru Saflot Livy xxi. 36. “ Molli nec pnealtae 

** nivi facile pedes ingredientium infitlebant,” and “ bomirnm ju- 
" mentorumque.” 

y Polybius iii, 55, Xa P vm^ryta, 

* Polybius ill. 55. £«■»•—ro» x*> 

wut, n T8 rfolffo, j and this he,calls Livy 

xxi. 36, “ Veterem nivem intadam,” and “ nudam infra gla- 
ciem. In the war of 1734 ie Comte de Lautrec rencon- 
tra [les embarras] dans le mois de Join, aux Granges-aux- 
**Jtuiffi>ns, pres du Col de Vars,” on the Cottian Alps. “ On y 
diftinguoit tres-clairemcntces neigesanciennes, qui s’accuma- 
♦* lent tous les ans, fans qu’on eoncoive encore, commentvA^, 

" tattffenf 
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phants, and the horfes, however, had already reduced 
the upper coat of fnow by their trampling, into a 
mere mafs of fluid filth. Then the cars and their 
drivers, advancing before the burden-horfes, began 
to move along tJbis track of liquid fnow, and upon 
that cruft of frozen fnow below it". But the feet-of 
the drivers were not able to make ari impreffion 
upon the cruft, and fo take a firm footing on it. 
The ice therefore was as flippery, as thq ground was 
fteep. Both their feet Aided away at onCe, and they 
fell to the groundThey then encountered a fete 
ftill worfe. As they endeavoured to raife themfelves 
by the aid of their hands or knees, their knee& or 
their hands failed them, and they fell again. There 
were no roots or buflies, of which they could lay 
hold with their fingers, or againft which they could 
fet their feet. No plant could poflibly live, upon 
fuch a twelvemonth’s bed of frozen Ihow. They 
therefore wallowed in the melted mafs, and rolled 


" bauffttti ni nt baijfent, ct paroiiTent toujouri le» rnemes, durit 
" eomme Us pierres, ct d'unt couleur bltsu, qui Ics differencie dc la 
nouvelle, qui lie fond tout*a-fait que fur la fin de I'ete" (St. 
Simon p. xxiv). 

» Polybius iii. 55. Os-el* it T«vlr,» tS» rr,t 

xeu cvnrmvtct* tirt£aitt. Livyxxi. 36. “ Ut veto tot hominum 
“ jumentorumque ineeffu dilapfs eft [nix nova], per nudam in- 
fra glacicin, fluentemque tabcin liqucfceniis niyis, ingredie- 
“ bantur." 

^ Polybius Iii. 55. Ov« tit StiKO-sfloi, eeXX* isXto* •Xis&stte.li; s/a- 
foltptif ofta rat; votri. Livy xxi. 36. “ Vt a lubrici glacic, non 
f recipiente vcftigiutn, ct in prono citius pede fe fallente.’' 
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along tlie fmooth ice of the declivity'. But the 
cattle in the cars fulFcred IHU more. Their greater 
bulk, and their iron flioes, enabled them to take a 
firm footing upon the cruft of ice beneath. Yet, 
even then, they foinetimes feUj as their Ihoes proved 
not (harp enough in the points^ or as the ice hap¬ 
pened to be harder in its furi&ce. At times alfo their 
hoofs funk fo deep into it, where the ice was thinner 
or the fhoeg (harper; that they could not draw tliem 
out again, for the next ftep. They therefore fell in 
their eftbfts for progreffion, with their loaded cars 
refting upon their backs. They then, in die fame 
efforts, attempted to rife with them. They (trained 
violently, to extricate their entangled feet. They 
thus broke quite through the Ihell of ice; and num¬ 
bers remained as fattened by a fetlock, in the hard, 
deep, congealed fnow beneath 

IV. Seeino 

^ Polybius 111. 55 * *ro oi Ti/loic. 

“ ivfuiAiw, rr,, vtaxoTrliit, airiii, 

Wij-orlsf, BbTid&sis? yi Totf ycaffn »i run; TTfa^t^tfUffuardu, Wfoj rr,» 

.ixtxrxn,, Toie it*» inuhXo, tir$<ie?xtv uy.a Trart T»n imirof.u 

yxIaififKr n-u Livy »xi. }S. “ Scu manibus in aifur- 

“ gendo feu genu fc adjuvifi'enr, iplls adminiculis prolapfis, ite- 
mm corrniJTcnt; nec iUrpes circa radicefve, ad quas pedeaut 
'* manu qutfquam entti poiTet, erant; ica in levi Cantutn glacie 
'* cabidaque nivc volutabantur.'* 

^ Polybius Hi. 55* ® ols wsum, Txr koTw 

yityu Kuia rr,t Stxturauu.'AueKO^utia it, tfun utla Tu, cio* 

Kulu7r,trr,yeiu vtu rt Te €xfet xut Sia ro rnf v^ourruiy^ea-r^f 

But Livy relates this incident in a manner, at once more 
circutnftaotial and more jndicrous. He f*ys in xxi. 36. “ Ju- 
*' iiitnu/rc.ti«)tf,‘' cut i»ft, but not r-eugf, the ice; a fenfe very 

dificrent 
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Seeing this, Hannibal remanded his cars and re¬ 
called his van. There was no poffibiKty, he law, 
of avoiding die gnlph before him by Ikirdng along 

the 


different from, and more Juft than, that of Simoirltt in Po 1 ybiu!<, 
which ftgnifics them to cut through the ice; '* ioterduffl etiam, 
(urn infimam ingredientia nivem,’* not breaking through to it 
entirely, but coming upon it, as appears from the fequel ^ “ ec 
" prolapfa," a circumftance not accounted for by Polybius{ 
“ ja£landis graviiis in (ontinendo ungulis, penitus perfringe- 
bant,” which are the terms anfwering to Polybius’s 
n}. xe^ec Tn* but giving an additional luftre 

to them, as they afiign a caufe to the efiefi j utplersque, velut 
■** pedica capta, hsererent in durati et alti concreia glacie.” 
Thefe two parallel paffages ferve ftrongly to enforce the general 
triHh, that a juft hiftory of Hannibal’s operations is to be derived 
from the addition of Livy to Polybius, and that Polybius's ac¬ 
count would be very defc£live without the fupplemental circuin- 


ftances of Livy. 

“ At iaft they came to a place, which neither the elephants, 
” nor the beafts of burthen,” the draught-cattle, t»k tirofuyiwf, 
•* could in any manner pafs [foritsnarrownefs]. For the ground 


“ —had—very lately —tbt roadJo narrow, that it war tfuite im- 
praaUaMe. At this fight, the troops again were feized with 
confternation, and even began to lofe all the hopes of lafetyj" 
literally, began again to be difpiriicd and confounded. “ An- 
“ nibal at firft endeavoured to avoid this route, by changing the 
•' direaion of his march, and making a circuit round its” l»e- 


tally and much more briefly, Hannibal^ projcGcd at firft to go 
round the defile. “ But he foon was forced to defift from that 
defign. For the way on tvtrj fife was utterly in/upa ablt 
« [from the fnow that bad fallen] } through an accident ot a 
“ fingular kind, which is peculiar to the Alps. The fno«’s of 

K ♦ " •*»« 
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the fide of it. Yet it was now too late to try any 
other expedient. The ftiort afternoon of a day in 
the end of Oftober, would be nearly all confumed in 

thele 

the former yean having remained unmelted upon the moun- 
** tains, were now covered over by thofe which had fallen in the 
“ prefect •wmter," though we have been told only juft before, 
that it was but near the time of winter when the fnows fell, and 
though the original /peaks merely of the prefent year. “ The 
“ latter being foft [becaiifc they were new], and of no great 
depth, gave an eafy admiftion to the feet. But when thefe were 
** trodden through, and the fildiirs,” the men, the drivers of the 
baggage-cars, and the leaders of the elephants, as well as tlie 
troopers, “ began to touch the fnows that lay beneath, which 
•* were now become fo firm,,that they would yield to no im- 
prcilion, their feet both," that is, both their feet, “ fell at once 
from under them," literally, they failed and Aided away with 
both their feet together; “ as if th^y had been walking upon the 
“ edge of fbmc high and fiippery precipice. And this mifchance 
drew after it a ftill worfe accident- For when they ftrugglcd 
*' with their hands and knees to recover themfelves from their 
** fall," literally, when after their fall they widied to prop them¬ 
felves on their hands and knees for riling, “ as the ground was 
“ everywhere extremely ftcep, they were then fure to Aide away 
“ with greater violence and rapidity than before 5 carrying like- 
“ wife with them nviatever they baii graJpeJ for tbeir fupport," 
words pretending to tranflaie rBa.cn rsi$ EP£I£MA£IN, biit 
mif-underftanding them, and turning the very bands and knees, 
on which the fallen wiihed to prop themlielves up for riling, 
nPOEESEPEIXAEO.M, into fomething We know not what, which 
they had grafped for their fupport, and now carried with them 
on their fecond fall. *' The beaAs alfo that were loaded with 
" the baggage," the cattle that drew the cars, -r* vm^vyix, 
“ having by their endeavours to rife again [when they had fall- 
•' en], broken the furfi^ of the lower fnow, remained chfi/y 
“ Wedged in the pits which they had made; and by the weight of 
“ the burtbtnj under which they lay, as well as from the unyitld- 
ingfirmnefs of the fnows around them, vittc fixed immoveably in 

“ the 
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thefc operations. The horfes in the cars were there¬ 
fore un-harneffed, extricated, and brought back with 
their cars. The elepliants, and tlieir drivers on {oot, 

the 

"the place" (i. 36*—jfij). This is « mir-conilruflion of Poly¬ 
bius's text, which I mull notice in vindication of my own. When 
the draught-horfes had cut into the lower fnow, " they remained 
" with their loads," fays the text literally tranflated,'“ as H they 
were /roJleJ in," oisn »*l»jrCTr»iyol», “ becaufe both of the depth 
" and of the ice," -nnyua, “ of the previous fnow.” But how dif¬ 
ferent is this verflon, from Mr. Hampton's! He has particularly 
conlidered with Cafaubon the Latin tranilator, that the depth of 
the fao’w means the nveight tf the loads. Cafaubon renders the 
pairagc exaflly as Mr. Hampton does, " cum ipfis farcinis—har- 
“ rebant, ct propter gravitaiem fuam, et prop'ter glaciem." Vet 
he, who confults the Greek, mull fee the miHakc. The words 
T» TO Bafor r.'M oia to sry.yfA« Tjij ’ffoutrafp^Hirnf Ihew Bapo; and 

’jcrr/yLo. by their very arrangement, to mean one and the fame ob- 
3 e£l, the fnow. Even, if the tranflation was juft to the ideas of 
Polybius, it is fo diHimilar to him in its circumlocutions and re- 
petitions of language, that we may fafely fay with one of Te¬ 
rence’s Perfina Dra.iiatis, “ no man is fo unlike to another as roau 
' “ is to himfelf.’’ 

But let me.additionally obferve, that Silius Ttalicus, in his ac¬ 
count of this expedition, has faciificed hillorical truth to poetical 
fidlion. He cuts off the feet of the cattle nuith the ice. 

Dnmque preniit fonip:s duro velligis curfu, 

Uogula perfoflis hxlit compretTs ruinit: 

Ncc peft'is lapriis flmptex; abfciflTa relinauunt 
Membra gclu, fra(ftaf4iic afper rigor amputat artas. 

The teftimonies of Polybius and of Livy unite to lliow, that this 
circumftance is as falfe as it ii extraordinary. Vet there is no need 
of any teftimony. He refutes himfelf fufficiently, as he makes 
numbers tf the Carthaginians to be fuiallomsed up in the opening fnon/.-, 
and nssbale troops of them to h* tOrertuhtlmsd at the fame time by a 
JnvtutbaU. 
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the cavalry and their difmountcd troopers, trod back 
that way with pain and apprehenfion, which they had 
juft gone over before with fafety and with eale. Han¬ 
nibal ordered his whole army to encamp upon the 
road, at the head of the gulph. Opprefled with the 
fatigue of their march, with fuch a chafm direftly 
acrofs their way, and with the experienced impradli- 
cability of evading it j his foidiery were now to un¬ 
dergo the additional difcouragement, of encamping 
among the rocks and fnows. They dug up the fhow, 
however, and removed it. The quantity, fo re¬ 
moved for a whole camp, was neceflarily very great. 
The toil of doing this was very confiderable, and 
made a heavy addition to all. They then pitched 
their tents upon the bared ground. They there took 
their repaft for the evening, and their repofe for the 
night 

In 

Tam, qaS durat! concrdco frigore collla 
Lubrica fruftratur canenti femita clivo, 

Ludlantem ferro glacicm picmit; baurit hlatu 
Kix refoluta Tiros, altoque a culmine praeceps 
Viventca tarmas operit delapfa tutnS. 

Ta fuch a pitch of ronantick extravagance s to foch a drain of 
incidents, that never happened and never could happen in Han¬ 
nibal's expedition ; did Silius foar as a poet. Vet, at other times, 
he Ipcaks only in this modcil manner. 

Lapfantem dubio devexa per invia nUu 
Flrmabat greiTum, atqae hutnentia Taxa premebat s 
Moji aciei hoftifve icnst, fed prona sninaci 
Prarrupco tuibat, cc cauCibua obvia lapesf 
Staot clauA, mcrreatque nturas et dura viarum. 

* Polybius ill. 55. A«^*t stk Toietilxt arpiasTrSives artpi 

Tt» «jr' “When this attcmpC 

“ was 
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In the night undoubtedly, after fome clofe conlul- 
tation with others and forae deep confidcration with 
himfelf, he formed his plan. He had no other re- 
fource left, than to make a new road. He refolved 
therefore, to make it upon the old one. The con- 
flruftion of a road entirely new at the fide of the 
otherj would be much more tedious and troublefomc 
than the re-formation of the other. He muft have 
cut down the mountain on his left, or have floped 
away the precipice on his right. He wifely preferred 
the formation of a defeent into the old road, before 
either. Accordingly lie engaged lerioufly upon the 
work, in the morning. Tlie foldiery began on the 
perpendicular wall of rock, which had been left at 
the head of the chafm, by the violent fubfidcnce of 
the ground there. This they were to cut down in 
fuch a manner, as to render it dcfccndible for hia 
horfes and his cars j and went on in the bufinefs vciy 
laborioufly 

But, 


** was thus found lo be imprafticable, Annihal returned a^ain 
tti tbe narrtrw road *zvbiih be had quittedp ' words not derived 
from Polybins, derived only from the tranfutor’s own idea?, and. 
from a gcofs miftake in them concerning the narrative, as if Han¬ 
nibal and his main body had atttmptcd tiic precipice; “ and, 
“ having removed the fnow, be encamped at the entrance of it 
(i. 364). Livyxxi. 37. “ Tandem, ncquicq Jim jumentis atque 
“ hominvbus fatigatis, caftra in ’Ugo pofita, xgerrime ad id ipfuni 
loco purgato ;tantuin nivis fodiendum atque egerendum fuit. ’ 
f Polybius iii. 55. ra sr?r,C'/, -r-.v 

/Alia raj He ordered the Ibldiers to make a 

‘'Jim and level way along tbe precipice riltlf; and tl i*, at tbe 
** cxpcnce of vafl pains and labour, was at iall cAidted" (i- 

Litcialiy 
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But, before they began to cut down'the rocks, 
riiey made ufe of an expedient, that has always at- 
trafted the attention of mankind at large, from its 
real fingularity j and has recently engaged the ridi- 
cide of our own nation particularly, from the feeming 
extravagance of it. An incident of a bulk beyond 
the ordinary ftandard of incidents, will be furveyed 
with wonder while men are dilpofed to be Icrious, 
and be treated with a fneer when they grow inclined 
to be merry. Every kingdom has thus its qfcilla- 
iionsy as it were, of vivacity and gravity. The Car¬ 
thaginians felled a number of very large trees, that 
were growing clofe to the road, and in the wood of 
larches immediately around diem. They lopped off 
the heads and the branches from them. With all, 
they raifed a vaft pile of fuel upon the rocks of the 
perpendicular wall. As foon as a ftrong wind arofe 
for kindling the pile, which at this ftormy leafon of 
the year, and on this ftormy point of the Alps, could 
not be wanting for many hours together, and would 
begin to blow (I believe) immediately when the fun 
began to be Ufarm; they fet fire to it. The trees, 
being of a refinous nature, would foon flame. The 
rocks appeared glowing beneath, with the intenfe- 
nels of the heat above. They then applied vine- 

Ltterally rendered, this long fentence ihrinks up into a brief one, 
ibnsi ’‘letting the fakiiers to work, he deftroyed the precipice' 
•* with great fktigoe.” Livy zxi. 37. “Indc ad rupem muaien- 
** dam, per qeam unatn via efle poterat, milites duili.” 


CAR 
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CAR to them, to foften them for fplitting; andfinal- 
ly opened the burning rocks, with dieir pickaxes®. 

Nor 

* Livy x 5 ti. 37 - “ Qjjum cscdendum clTet faxum, arboribuc 

“ circa iinmanibus dejeAis Uetruncatirque, ilniein ingentem 
“ lignorum iaciunt: eamque (quum et vis vcntJ, apta facicndo 
“ igni, coorta ciloc) fucccodunt, ardemiaque Taxa infufo aceio 
“ putrefaciuiic; ita torridam incendio rupem ferro pandunt.'* 
Silius Iialicus, in defcribing this part of Hannibal's expe¬ 
dition, Ipcaks of the taks and ajie^ which he cut down. 

KoAcra open jungunty et robora fetrt coai^is 
Approperant humerisp ec raptas coUibus ornoa. 

Jamque ubi nudarunt fylvu denAninu xnontlsy 
AggeiTere trabes; rnpidirque accenfusln erbem 
Bxco^uitiir AaenmU fcopulus} moxy prorutaferro^ 

Dat gemitum patiens refotuto pondere moleSy 
At^ue aperit fcHls antiqui legna Latini. 

He notices not the vinegar; though he does what were not 
there, the orni and the robora. So inaccurate is he in both 
points! Allies and oiJcs are n)t the general trees of the Alps. 

“ Sylva: abundant lr.ri;e,'' fays Simler i8, “ —■ pr®tcrea piiiu, 

“ pices, abiete, aliifque arboribus qu® Alpibus Irequentes 
“ funt.” What thefc other trees are, he Ihows in p. 311 and 
3ai. They are the “aquifolia, tilia, caprinuf, buxus, portulaca, 

" taxus," of which lajl, he notes, a great number is ofsen carried 
even into England, for maihig tie bcTVj <whicb this nation yet ufit 
frequently (313), “ juniperus, tcrebinthus, Mpri/icua, phylica 
“ f philyra], apharca, nuxjuglans, caltanea, ilex.’’ The oak and 
the'afh of Silius are not among them. “ Laricem tamen,” adds 
Simler 3*3, “ pr®:crire non poifum, Theophrafto et Grxeix ig- 
“ notam, fropriam mfiris Alpibus- Proeeritate cognatas arborea 
“ aquaf, etetiam fuperat," Hence the trees of Hannibal are 
called “ itnmancE" by Livy; as, in the preceding parts of the text, 

1 have noticed the wood at this point to confift peculiarly of 
larches, and ihefe larches to be petfecl in their forma. “ — In le- 
“ cando ferramenta facile patitur. Vetus ell opinio, a Plinio qoo- 
“ quelicerisprodita, earn nonarJere ueecarbenent fstcere, neqne alia 
" taodeignis 'vi confumiqtsimlapides; — ititfalfam faille hanc per- 
fuafioneto inde eonflat, quod apud Valleiianos, quibufdam in lo- 
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Nor let it be thought a circumftance phyfically 
impoflible, for vinegar to have fuch an effcd upon a 
heated rock-ftone. In the prefent age, no doubt, wc 
have carried our knowledge very far into the proper¬ 
ties, feparate or combined, of thofe portions of mat¬ 
ter with which we have an immediate connexion 
■here. But infinitely more remains flill to be known. 
It would perhaps require the duration of half a dozen 
liich worlds as this, to dilcover the properties of all 
the matter within it; and the pupil of five hundred 
ages, would ftill be karning perhaps in die fchool of 
nature. But this kind of learning, peculiarly, is 


** ctSfttoBalia ligtta inufumJaciaiH^beutur, alicubi etratn in Alpibas 
ad ferrarias jod'mas carbanes ex e^ fierent. —Pnccipua tiimen lau$ 
eft lariguarf/inat" —315). All this refoives a dilBcuhy, par. 

liciilarly noticed concerning the tree in ElTays of Huibandry 
* 76 -. [by the Rev. Mr. Harte, reftor of Creed &c. in Cornwall, 
•nd Canon of Windfor], p. 147—,45 . * work pregnant with in¬ 
telligence and ingenuity, yet recommended firft to my notice by 
one, who was formerly his pupil and is flill a refpeaer of his 
memory. Lord Eliot. 

“ Lapidum leu carbonum bituminoforum,'' let me Juft add 
from Simler 17~^8, as a point very curious in itfelf, “ quos vul- 
“ gtts/Wn-is/raTOcat,” as our own people in the north call the 
rabble of coal ficne-etal, " magna eft copia apud Sednnos et Si- 
" derianos: hi lapides toti nigri funr, er metallorum modo » 
« montibus effodiuntur, deinde, aliorum lapidum modo, in talca. 
'* rteim fernactm compoKuntur, et fajiicuiu aliquat li^rum adbibith 
acemduHtur, ct in talcem aptimam eomiertuntur. Modus hie cal. 
coqunda e bituminofis lapidibus ma ita pridem m’ventus tjf i 
‘‘ cum anteatantfim ad ignis ufum, inftar carbonum reliquorani, 

' adhibni fnerint." Thisdifeovery of burning rubble-coal into 
hme, is as unknown and as valuable, I apprehend, as my Lord 
Pandonald’s of extrafting tar from it. I therefore recommend 
ft, to the active c.'tperimentalifti of the ptefent times. 
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often retrograde in its movements; and die flood- 
tide of knowledge in one age, goes back in an ebb¬ 
tide at another. To our equal furprilc and vexation 
at times, we find the antients poflefied of degrees oi 
phyfical knowledge, with which we were moftly or 
entirely un-acquainted ourfelves. I need not appeal 
in proof of this, to that extraordinary operation or 
chemifbry, by which Mofes reduced the golden calf 
to powder, and then gave it, mingled with water, as 
a drink to the Ifraelitesi an operation, the moft diffi¬ 
cult in all the procefles of chemiftry, and concerning 
which it is a fufficient honour for the moderns to fay, 
that they have once or twice praflifed it. I need not 
appeal to the mummies of Egypt, in wliich tlie art ot 
embalming bodies is fo eminently difplayed, that all 
attempts at imitation have only ffiowed, the infinite 
fuperiority of the original to the copy. I need not 
appeal to the gilding upon thofe mummies, fo frefii 
in its luftre, to the ftained filk of them, fo vivid in 
its colours, after R lapfe of three thoufand years j to 
the duftility and maUcability of glafs, difeovered 
by an artift of Rome in the days of Tiberius, but in- 
ftantly loft by the immediate murder of the man un¬ 
der the orders of the Emperour, and juft now boafted 
vainly to be rc-difeovered, by the wildly excentrick 
yet vividly vigourous genius of that Earl, who pro- 
fefles to teach law to my Lord Chancellor and di¬ 
vinity to my Lords the Biffiops, who propolcs to 
fend a Ihip by the force of ftcam, with all the velo¬ 
city of a ball from the mouth of a cannon, and who 
j p etends. 
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pretends, by the power of his fteatn-impelled oars, 
to beat the waters of the ocean into the hardnefs of 
adamant } or to the biirning-gkfles of Archimedes, 
.recorded in their effedls by credible writers, adtually 
imitated by Proclus with Archimedes’s own fucceft 
at the fiege of Conftantinoplc, yet boldly pronounced 
by fome of our befl. judges dcmonftrably impradtica- 
ble in themfelves, and lately demonftrated by fbme 
faint experiments to be very pradlicable j the (kill of 
the moderns only going fo f^, as to render credible 
'the pra£tifes of the antients*’. I appeal only to a 
point, of a more familiar nature. Pliny had told us, 
that oil thrown over the furface of an agitated lea, 
would allay its fury, and ftill it into a calm; and 
that the divers of his age Ipurted oil out of their 
mouths in diving, becaufe it took off from the rough- 
Ijcls of the water, and let down the light upon 

>> The aflonilhing ikill of the antients in all branches of 
knowledge merely human, has been laid open in a work which is 
bat little known, and ;ret is one of the moll learned, original, 
and (I had alcnoft faid) convincing works, in any language per¬ 
haps. Such is the firange fate of publications at times I This is 
entitled “ An enquiry into the origin of thedilcoveries attributed 
“ to the moderns, tran/lateJ fmm the French of the Rev. Mr. Du- 
“tens, reSsr tf Elfdan, Narikumherland s with confiderable addi- 
“ lions communicated by tbe author. London—1769.” The 
•work is'fcemingly as lingular in iu hiftory, as it is in its nature. 
Sec p. s jr—840. » 4 »—» 4 ». *i 4 —*S«>, and 313^333. The writer 
too is the author of that Itinerary in French, which is become 
the companion of all our travelling gentry, and tbe fource of half 
sheVr written remarks j bat which I have been obliged to refute, 
ia'one point above coDcerhiag the Alps. 


them. 
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them^ This was fuch an afcription of miraculous 
power to a fimple liquid, however authenticated, in 
appearance by the pradlice of the divers; as pro¬ 
voked, I believe, the fneer of every pretender to 
philofophical reafon, who read it. Yet fa£l has very 
recently proved the doftrine to be true, and the mo¬ 
derns have been obliged with a blufh, even on fuch 
a petty point as this, to bow down in reverence to 
tlie fuperior knowledge of the antients 


■ Pliny ii. 104. “ Hyeme xnare calidius efle, autumno falfius, 
“ omne oleo tranquiUarii et, ob id, orinatores vre Jpargtre, qaoniam 
“ Mtitiget naUiram aj^eram, lueemqas dtptrtei." 

^ To the fame principle as Pliny's I attribute a phsnomenon 
on the lurface of the Tea, that ftriltes diteflly upon the attention of 
every oroo'furveyor, yet is palTed over without remark by men ac- 
cuftoroed to the light, and has puzzled every critick to whom t 
have been pointing it out for years. This is the ftreaks of fmootii 
water, which run frequently along the furface of the Tea, and are 
ftrongly contrafted in windy weather by the rough and dark wa¬ 
ter at their (ides. A Jbip or a boat, -pafling through the waves, 
leaws JuJt filch a track qf tiquid light behind it* The oil of the 
pitch and ur, with which the bottom of the vcffel is coated over, 
mixes more or lefs with the water, and produces this beautiful 
e^e£k. But what produces it, when no veffel has lately gone in 
the diredtlon i We then fee ihefe long and narrow mirrours, as 
it were, though they have never been noticed perhaps in any (ea- 
piece of painting, rijnning frequently in different direflions, re¬ 
gularly defined at the fides, and extending for a good length. 
Tfaefe I have noticed only upon the coaft, in a harbour, or in s 
tide-river; and they are oecalioned, I eoitjeSure, by (bme oily and 
unfluous matter, which has been difeharged into the lim from 
the vefiels, the kitchens, and the privies upon it; which, as float¬ 
ing on the water, yet adhering tenacioufly together, is noteafily 
difiipated by winds or waves, is therefore ftraightened into right 
lines, or doubled into corves, by both, and then lends the moft vi- 
fible fmoothnefs to the agiuted waves themfelves. 

VoL.JI. L 


Thcfe 
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Thcfe notices are fufficient to rcprels that petu¬ 
lance of ridicule, with which the incident is fure to be 
always treated at prefent, by the unthinking gene¬ 
rality of our countrymen. But in order to convince 
the thinking, and to difpel the doubts hanging upon 
their minds, let me now come clofer to the point. 
Livy informs us, that Hannibal made ufc of vbegar 
and fire, for fpUtting the rocks of the Alps. Livy 
was no naturalift, and had merely to record the fa£l. 
But Pliny wasj and in that very curious but much 
negle£bed work, that grand magazine of antient fei- 
ence, his Natural Hiftory, has left us fome intima¬ 
tions, which unite by a lucky accident in confirming 
the truth of the hiftorian. In one of thefe, he fhows 
fire and vinegar to have been commonly ufed in the 
mines of Spain, for the breaking even of flints. In 
mines, he notes, “men find flints; these they break 
“ WITH FIRE AND VINEGAR ; but, as vapour and 

ftnoke ire fufFocating in mines, they oftener Ijalit 
«* them with iron wedges and hammers of the lame 

metal*.” Nor was tlus proceft confined to flints, 
or peculiar to the Spaniards. It was .extended to 
rocks; and known by Pliny, known by die world at 
large, to be fo extended. " Vinegar,” adds the na- 
turaltft, “ is a com{dete fubduer, not^only of meats” 
by promoting digeftion, “ but of very many fub- 

1 PItiiF zzaii. 4. *' Occuifant—filtce*; lios igni et aceto 
«rampniiC| lirpius vetd, quotiiam in eunicnlia vapor «t fumus 
*• &raagaiat, exdnnt fra&nrisi” and " in Hike—eft—terra,—cu- 
“ Ada can femiii i^p«Attatar, et iifdem nalleu.’* 


<* fiances 
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** fiances befidej when poured upon rocks, it 

** BREAKS THOSE WHICH AN ANTECEDENT FIRE 
COULD NOT BREAK 

Yet the llory of Cleopatra’s diflblving the union- 
pearl in vinegar, carries the knowledge of this feem- 
ingly chemical principle into an earlier period than 
Pliny’s, and to a much greater diftance than Rome. 
Pliny himfelf relates the faft, and is very particular 
in his narration j but I lhall cite only the parts, that 
come immediately to my prefent purpofe. In con- 
fequence of a wager with Antony, that Ihe would 
give him an entertainment cofting eighty thoufand 
pounds, and “ according to die commands of Clco- 
" patra,” he tells us, ** her attendants fet only one 
** vcflel before her, a veflcl of vinegar, the 

** ROUGHNESS AND STRENGTH OF WHICH DISSOLVED 

PEARLS — i and, while Antony was looking on to 
** fee what fhe was going to do, flie took an union- 
pearl out of one of her ears, plunged it into the 
“ vinegar, waited till it was liquified, and 
** then SWALLOWED IT —: fhe was alfb preparing 
to DISSOLVE THE PEARL IN HER OTHER EAR, by 
** THE SAME PROCESS; but was prevented by Plan- 
« cusThis pearl was worth more than forty 

thoufand 

Pliny xziii. t. “ In totom domitrix vis haec non cibonim 
modo eft, verum et rerum plurimaniin 1 fuc* rompit infufam, 

“ qux non ruperit ignis antecedens.” 

" Pliny iz. 35. “ Expraecepto, miniftri nBam tantum vat ante 
f' cam pofttcre, acetl, cujat alperitas vifqtte in ubem snargaricac 

La refelvit • 
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-thouland pounds of our inoney. Nor let us cheat 
ourfelvcs mto a belief of the whole ftory, which is 
too well authenticated to need any collateral aid; by 
fuppofing the liquid yvas one ftudioufly prepared by 
Ibtnc cunning chetnift of Alexandria, and falfely de¬ 
nominated vinegar Pliny himfelf has related, a 
dilTolution of the fame nature, as previoujly efFedted 
at Rome itfelf. It was there effefted, he tells us, 
" upon unbn-pearls of great price, by Clodius the 
« fon of iEfop the tragoedian j who, being left by 
" him the heir of a very ample fortune, refolved that 
" Antony Ihould not glory too much in his trium- 
" virate, compared with one who was next to a 
" player.” He therefore drank off a liquified pearl 
of great value, « without any wager laid upon the 
event, which would have been a more royal mode 
« of aaing,” as it was Cleopatra’s, " and merely 




refoIvU: gerebac autem cfim maxime fiogulare illad, « ver« 
natur* unicum opus,” of which “duo W maximi unioncs 
per omnc a^uro,” he fays tefore; “ itaque expeftante Antonio 
^uidnain effet aanra, detrafhun aiterom mwfit, ac Hquefaflum 
abforbuiti iajecitxlteri manum JL. PJancus, —eum qiioque m- 
nnti^mUimodoabfunere.” ^ 


• Dutcn8»sJ--a5+. “I fay, in a kind of vinegar, for at pre- 

fentwetoowttotofauythttcanprodacethiseffea: butasthe 

« ^ “Oft Utence conclude that the queen 

« fw hiftorian; and 

that Diofcoridea who wa. her phyfician, afBfted her at that 
time with hia «id. in enabling her thus to gain the wager-. 

« *“* ’**^*^*^ *•’ • 8^ >« Wt, as ap. 

^ feme of her performances, ftUl prefeAed in the libra- 

f* msnTFtris, Venke, and the Vatican.'^ 


' " that 
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“ that he might have the glory, of making his palate 
" to perceive how pearls taftcd.” Nor was he con¬ 
tent with this j ** but as they were wonderfully re- 
lifhing, that he might not enjoy the luxury alone, 
he girve fJis guejis an union-pearl each to fwallo-wv*' 
This fliows the praiftice of diflblving pearls in vine¬ 
gar, to have been not confined to Cleopatra, not 
peculiar to the cunning chemills of Alexandria, but 
known before at Rome, and at Rome aftonifhingly 
flimiliar too. For that thcfe Roman diflblutions were 
equally with Cleopatra’s made in vinegar, is plainly 
intimated by Pliny, and is cxprefsly aflerted by 
Horace. 


Pilius .^fopi detraflam ex aure Metellx, 

Silicet ut decies folidum exforberet, aMe 
Diluit infignem baccam i; 

A pearl of price, drawn from Metella’s ear. 

The Ton of ASfop plunged in vinegar) 

Then with proud luxury quaffed the melted nafs. 

That in one draught eight thoufand pounds might pafs. 

Nor need we clofc this lift of phyfical miracles and 
paradoxical luxuries, here. Caligula allb, as Sue¬ 
tonius informs us, “ fwallowed the moft preciovtf 


P Pliny ix, 35. “ Prior id fecerat Rom® in unionibus magfiai 
" taxationis Clodius Tntgwdi Agfopi filius, reliftus ab' eo in ani- 
“ pHs opibus hasres, ne in triumviratu fno nimis fuperbiat Aato- 
nius, pone hiftrioni comparatus; et quidem nollS fponAone >d 
hoc produ£ia, quod id magis reginm erat, fed ut experirelur in 
“ gloria palati <joid faperent margarits: atque nt miri placuire, 
** nefolus hoc feiret, Angulos unioncsconviyiis [coovivis] abfor« 
bendos dedic.'* 

s fionceSat. ii. 3. *39—* 4 *. 

L 


oeErls 
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** pearls liquified in vinegar'So fimilar are all 
thefe incidents to Cleopatra’s! So ftrongly do they 
unite, to- fhow her liqucfadlion made with one and 
the lame liquid as theirs! That we know of no 
mere vinegar, which will diflblve pearls; cannot be 
aUedged, I apprehend, becaufe we know of no wealth 
(I fuppofe) that has ever ventured upon an experi¬ 
ment fo coftly. Nor lhall we in all probability ever 
hear of fuch an experiment, till the wealth of Cleo¬ 
patra devolves to fome perfon, as oftentatioufly pro- 
fufe as herlelf; or till the accumulated wealth of a 
world fhall again center in one city, and generate that 
wild fieak of prodigality in an emperour, in the very 
fon of a player, to think of quaffing the •usiue of 
pearls % 


' Suetonius, Caligula 37. “ Frctioilininas margaritas, aceto 
liquefadtas, forberet.” 

' I think I have read of fuch a wine by name, in fome of thofe 
oriental romances, in which Fancy, like another Phaeton, feems 
to mount their own orb of day, dazzles without illuminating the 
Earth, and burns without brightening the Heavens. 

Pliny alfo records a wrrfra/experiment with vinegar (xxiii. 1), 
that deferves to be known, and carries a near relation to my pre- 
fentfubjedt. ** Non eA prstereundum in eo exemplum ingens: 

fiquidem M. Agrippa fupremts fuis annis confliflatus gravi mor- 
»• bo pedum," the gout, I believe, “cum dolorem cum perpeti 
" nequiret, unius medicorum fortentop feientia, igporantc Divo 
“ Attgullo, tanti putavit ufupedum fenjk^ue omui earere, dummodo 
et dolote illo careret, dtmerjis r» acetum eedidum eurribuj in acer- 
** rhno impettt morbi." Would heated vinegar, thus applied, 
sow take away all feeling and fenfe i Or would any phyfician now 
dare to adopt this “ portentoas" proof of knowledge, and pre- 
fcribe a bath of warm megar in the higheft violence of a pa- 
foayftgf 
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But leaving the natural hiftorian to fettle die mode 
and means of diefe dillblutions, which throw a ftrong 
light collaterally upon the pradlice of the Spanifli 
miners, in fplitting flints at times with fire and vine¬ 
gar, and upon tjie praftice of many nations, in heat¬ 
ing rocks with fires and pouring vinegar upon them, 
in order to break them up j I go on to obfcrve, that 
from thefe addons Hannibal undoubtedly adopted 
his, and only ufed the means which he knew to be 
ufed by others. Nor let us lull our underfiandings 
alleep, and lofe our powers of judgment in the 
dreams of fancy, by fuppofing Hannibal, like Cleo¬ 
patra, Clodius, and Caligula, to have waited the flow 
progrefs of a diflblving tnenjh'itum . His time was too 
precious, to be wafted in a chemical operation. His 
vinegar was not uled as a diflblvent i and his fire was 
only to adt, as equally a facilitating means for break¬ 
ing up the rocks. Previous to the introdudlion of 
gunpowder into mines, it was ufual in the Englifh 
and the German to fplit the rocks with fires, and, juft 
as Hannibal’s were fplit, with fires of wood. It is 
indeed the moft antient method of Iplitting rocks in 
mines, that we find recorded in hiftory j being no¬ 
ticed by Diodorus Siculus, as pradlifed in fome of 
the mines of Egypt Accordingly we know this 

’ Some have been aimoft ready to foppofe, that Hannibal'* 
vinegar was “ quale fere eft illnd quod in officinis Ajua Fartit ap- . 
" pellatnr, qu« ferrum ipfum confumit" (Grsvlus'a Thefauru} 

V. 965). 

* Watfon's Chemical EfTayi i- 344—341. 

L4 
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method} not to be yet funk entirely in xlifufe among 
us " i and we find it continued femiliarly in Switzer¬ 
land and the Vailais, to the days of Sioiler. “ In 
our time," he fays, " the miners a€t nearly in the 
** fame manner as Hannibal afted; breaking with 
fire the hardeft veins of metal, which are rich in 
themfelves, but too ftrong for the pick-axe; be- 
** caufe fire fo foftens the hardeft rocks, that they 
** become brittle*.” In thefe exertions, of fubterra- 
neous induftry, however, we find no application of 
vinegar; though we do in the Spanifh mines for the 
breaking of flints, and in many mines for the fplit- 
ting of rocks. Yet vinegar has no aftion upon 
flints in general, remarks an eminent chemift; and 
Pliny might mean perhaps a particular fpecies of 
them, which is called Chert, is found in beds within 
our own country, and railed in large quantities at 
Bakewell in Derfjylhire, in order to grind other 
flints by it for the ufc of potteriesr. This conje^ure 
I believe to be very juft, as Pliny’s flints are great 
mafles of very hard ftone, obftrudting the progrefs of 
the miner, ** The gold that is dug in adits^’ he 
informs us, is called canal gold—»: thefo canals of 
veins run through'marble rocks, and the fides of 

» Watfon’s Chemical ElTaya i. 344—34^. 

* Simler sig. *' Vallra state metaliici eodem fere modo du- 
** riflimat venaa metalloram, fcecundat, fed impatleates ferri, ighi 
** frangant j it enlm dutiilliaa faza ita mollit, nt maximi fiant 
fragilia.** 

T Wstfoa'3 Chemical EITajrt i, 34.7 aodti.'S<a—363. 

«the 
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“ the /ufzfs, here and there j and thence have their 
" name ; while the earth is propped up by pillars of 
“ timberanother mode” of mining ** beats the 
works of the giants j ^a/fs are funk to a vaft depth, 

" and the mountains are hollowed by candle-light—-; 

“ in kinds of mines arc found ; tbefe they 
« break with fire and vinegar" This was the prac¬ 
tice in the days of Hannibal, retained ftill to the days 
of Pliny, But” in the days of Pliny a new mode 
had been adopted j and, though the other was ftill 
continued, this was ** more frequently” ulcd. Be- 
caufe vapour and fmoke are fwffocating in (hafts 
“ [Pliny means mines in general], they hew down 
** the flints in maflTes of about 150 pounds each, and 
“ bear the maffes on their (boulders night and day, 

“ delivering them in the dark to the neareft: party; 
while the remoteft is in daylight. If die flint 
appears p-etty long, they follow the fides of if, fur- 
** rounding it with a trench. Yet we may more 
** ealily judge of their labour, in the flint icfelfi for 
** it is an earth of a kind of clay mixt with grit 
** (they call it white) almojl inexpugnable}, they aftail 
it with iron wedges, and with hammers of the fame 
** metal and think nothing harder than it The 

flint 

* Pliny xx:£lii. 4. “ Quod putcis fodicur, canaliciom vocant— 

“ hi venarum canalea per marmor vagantur, «t Ucera puteorum, 

" « hue illnc [hoc «illoc ]; indc nomine invento; tellofque lig- 
“ neis columnisfuli^enditori—tenia ratio opera vicerit Gigati- 
“ turn; conicolis per magna fpatia a£iia, cavantnr montes ad lu« 
cernarunv lamias—; ocenHaat in ocroque geq^re Alices i hoa 

nignl - 
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flint of Pliny, therefore, is the chert of our own 
times, lying in beds within our Derbyihire mines, 
and fo hard as to be ufed for grinding the common 
flints. Yet with all this hardncfl, and though vine¬ 
gar is found to have no operation upon common 
flints j it affuredly has upon them and it, when it is 
made to operate in the only form, to which Pliny 
has afcj-ibed its efficacy upon flints, conjunSiion 
-joitb fire. But Pliny aflerts it to have foch an effi¬ 
cacy, in Juch a c(mjun 5 tkn\ and the modern chc- 
raift with unconfeious fophiftry contradidts him, 
bccaule it has not hy it/elf. The faft is, I be¬ 
lieve, that vinegar has many virtues, with which 
the antients were familiarly acquainted, but of whic h 
the moderns are wholly ignorant; which are to this 
day as feemingly myflerious and incredible to us, as 
the tranquillizing power of oil upon water was within 
thefo few years ; which feme fuch lucky difeovery as 
Dr. Franklin's concerning the oil, can alone recall 
into credibility and ufe again; and which this very dif- 
fertation of mine may perhaps ferve, to bring before 


** igni et aceto rumpuntj fxpiua ver\ quoniam in etmicufh fPli- 
** ny's argument requires the word to be fodiHis'\ vapor et funius 
*' llrangulati cacdunt frafluris, cl libras ferri terram [I fuppofe, 
** cl libras fere terra;] agentlbAs, egeruntque humeris noiflibus ac 
** diebus, per tenebras proximis tradente^i lucem noViilimi cer- 
*' nunt. Si longiorvideturfileXilatus feqnitur [FV/. latera fcquun- 
tur], folFam ambit quietc [fet. foiTam in .ambitu ducentes]. 
^‘Tamen in Slice faciliusexiilimatur opera; eft nanque terra ex 
•' quodain argillse genere, glareae mifta {Candidam vocant),proptt 
inexpugnabilis: ciineis earn ierreis ag^rediuntur, et iifdera mal- 
*' icis s niltilque durius putanc." 
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the mind of the publick, to carry to the teft of tnal> 
and to fettle with the oil in all their anrient reputation 
again. The credited efficacy of vinegar is ftrikingly 
ajjparent among the antients, in what I have already 
noticed i and much more ftrikingly apparent, than 
the credited influence of oil. It was ufed for the 
diflblution of pearls, it was ufed for the breaking of 
flints, it was ufed for the fplitting of rocksj and was 
alTurediy found an inftrument ufefully powerful, in all 
thefe operations. 

Modern times indeed feem to have difearded the 
agency of vinegar, as they had once difearded equally 
the efficacy of oil. We fpUt our rocks in mines 
with gunpowder, and our mafTes of moorftone with 
wedges, at prefent. But we fee feme fafts, even in 
our own time, and within our own ifland, that Ihow 
the ufe of a liquid cooperating with fire, to prepare 
ipoorftones and rocks for fplitting, under the ftrokc 
of a hammer or the point of a pickaxe. 1 allude to 
feme, that have never yet been noticed by the pen of 
natural hiftory; authors, in this kind of literature 
particularly, being the mere train-bearers of the 
world, coming after it at a refiicftful diftance, and 
holding up that to view which would only trail oit 
die ground behind it, 

At Abury in Wiltftiirc are the remains of a fa¬ 
mous temple of the Britons, compofed of huge malTcs 
of credted rock, that have been collected from the 

fyrfacc 
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ful-fece the downs adjoining, as fbme fliJI appear 
upon Marlborough downs; arc generally denomi¬ 
nated Sarjens, by the people of the country ; and are 
proverbially diftinguifhed among them, for their 
hardneft*. Yet thefe ftones, fo hard in themfelves, 
have been lately iplit by the natives in a manner, 
very nearly rcfembling Hannibal’s procels with the 
rocks of the Alps, and only fubftituting a fimple li¬ 
quid for a ftrong one. About the year 1694, a felf- 
Caughe Hannibal of Abliry firft invented the mode of 
demolilhing thefe ftoncs by fire and maten and exe¬ 
cuted it with fuccefs. Then a fecond inhabitant of 
the place became peculiarly eminent, in this Alpine 
kind of operation; gloried in his greater fuccefs; 
and eclipfed the honour of the firft difcovercr. “ The 
“■method,” fays one who juftly regrets the exertion 
of this Spanifh kind of ingenuity, upon fuch a vene¬ 
rable monument of antiquity, *' is to dig a pit by 
“ die fide of the ftone, till it falls down-; then to hioti 

» Sarfin is derived by Dr. Stulceley in his Abury 16, from 
the Phceoicisn language; in accomodation to a wild hypochefis, 
which the Irifh have lately revived again, without Teeming to 
know to whom they were originally obliged for it; and by which 
they and the Doflor would plant a colony of Phoenicians, in defi¬ 
ance of all hiftory, upon the face of thefe Britifh ifles. But it is 
only a Celtick word, fignifying a rock or a rough thing. Carreg 
(WdOi) a (lone, Carraigh (Irilh) a great ftone pitched upon an 
end. Cam (Armorick) a rock, and Cam <W and I) a heap of 
ftones, do all come from Garbh (I) Garw (W) Haru (Cornifb), 
and Aru, Sam (.A) rough or rugged ; and all terminate in Arn, 
Cam, Gam, Sarn (A) a rock; Sarn (A and W) a pavement of 
ftones. Serfi-n therefore is a ttaiive term, for the native block* 
•f our fnoors. 


«* ivatf 
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** many loads of jiratu under it: they draw lines of 
water along it, when heated } and then, with fmart 
** firokes of a great Jkdge-hamtner, its prodigious bulk 
« is divided into many lejfer parts'°m” 


But, what is very remarkable, the very fame pro- 
cefs appears to have been equally purfue^ by an 
Englifli gentleman in Scodand ftUl more recently. 
Aaron Hill, that ftar of literature which would have 
(hone with confiderable brightnefs, if it had not hap¬ 
pened to be fo near to the fun in Fope, and which 
ftill (hone brightly, in fpite of all the envioufly eclipf- 
ing light of that even he, among other adventures 
of a fpirit vigourous and cnterprifing, formed the 
pl2ui of bringing timber from the Highlands, for die 
ufe of our royal navy. In 1728, therefore, he fent 
the trees in chained floats down the Spey. In their 
*' paflage,” adds his biogr^her, " he found a great 
« obftaclc in the rocks.” But cither apprized of die 
mode ufed in Wildhire, or (as feems from a variation 
in his conduift) adopting the mode from the fug- 
geftions of his own mind, he removed the rocks by 
the ufc of fire and water. Upon them he ordei*cd 
«* fres to be made when the river was low, and great 
“ quantities of water to be thrown" not drawn in lines 
upon the heated furface of the rock, but thrown in 
Icoops or iheets upon it; **by which mans they were 

Stukeley's Aburjr »i, is. i^. »♦* 


broken 
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broken to pieces and thrown down, fo that the paf- 

fage became cafy to die floats ‘=.” 

Thefe incidents Ihow us very ftrongly die natural 
rccourfe of the human mind, in difierent ages, and at 
different regions, to fuch united inllruments of opera¬ 
tion as fire and liquid, for better fplitting of rocks. 
The firft liquid applied was probably water j the firft 
which was brought upon the table, the firft which 
was uied in mechanical operations. Then refine¬ 
ment, arguing from the efficacy of vinegar in dif- 
folving fome fubftances, expefted from it a greater 
aflivity than water had, in preparing rocks for the 
pickaxe. Vinegar could not have been lb ufed, till 
wines were made; zaA Alegar, which is its primitive 
appellation in all thefe weftern regions of Europe, 
ftill retained in the north of our own kingdom, 
though totally unknown in the fouth of it, could not 
have been fo 5|iplied before ale was firft brewed in 
Egypt. Nor could refinement have ever adopted 
vinegar,.if water had been equally efficacious. And 
water preferved its credit only in diofe r^ons, where 
refinement had not entered, and where the diftblving 
virtues of vinegar were not celebrated. 

Nor let us hefltate and paufo in our application of 
vinegar to the rocli^ of Hannibal, concerning the na¬ 
ture of thefe rocks. The fummits of the Alps are 

* A acw aad general Biographical Diaionary. *714. A. Biff. 

almoft 
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aimoft entirely of granite, the conftituent jlrata of 
the earth not lying, as it has been reafonably furiniied 
they did lie, according to their fpecific gravities, but 
the heavieft Ipreading in this inftance over the top of 
all i and hence are fo many blocks of granite found in 
the channels of the Alpine rivers, beaten down from 
the fummits by the fweeping of the rdns, the driving 
of the fnows, or the falling away of the fides**. Thcfe 
granites, except they be previoufly pulverized, can¬ 
not be fufed by the moft violent fires of the furnace 
itfelf-. But in their native ftate they repofe upon a 
bed, of either calcareous or free ftone j whicli runs in 
horizontal banks through the mountains, to the very 
bale of diem ^ Hence are derived, fays the natural 
hillrorian of the Alps, the fragments of ma*t ble, and 
“ of other kinds of calcareous ftoncs, that are found 


Coxc i. 316, fpcaklng of the \'a 11 ey of St. Gothard, and tl.e 
Reufs burlling through it, fay», “ on each fide” arc “ immenfs 
“ Clattered blocks of granite, of a beaouful grefilh colour (and of 
which thp fumroits of thefe Alps are compofed) e mfufedly 
•“ piled together.” In ii. 19. he adds; “ large ftones of granite 
“ are ufually found at a fmall diflance from the extremities of the 
“ glacier {.thefe Hones have certainly fallen from the mountains 
“ upon the ice-*’ SaulTure 1 . 143. “ Les hautes foniml;£s dea 
“ Alpes font prefqne toutes de ce genre de piene,” the granite. 

' Saufiurc i- 166. “ Meme par le feu le plus violent dcs fottr- 
“ neauz.” 

f SautTure i. »oi. “ Lefand, furlequel ils [blocs de granit] cte 
‘‘ depofes, eft de pierre calcaire ou de gres." In i. »»6. he fpeaks 
of fome granites, “ par unc bafe de rocher calcaire, fur Icquel 
“ chacun d’eqx repofe; cettc bafe eft one continuation les banca 
“ horizontauz de la montagne.” Bouirit i. 333. “ Les calcaiies 
cooipofent ley parties les plus bafles dea Alpes. ‘ 

' «verj' 
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** very frequent on the borders of the lake” of Gene¬ 
va, “ on the banks of the rivers, and in the interiour 

of our hills s.” This kind of ftone, he adds, “ is 
** ealy to be diilinguilhed by its moderate hardnefs, 
** its diffolubility (and with efFervefcence) in acidSi and 

its converjion inio quick-lime by the aSlion of fire 
In the firft ideas of Hannibal’s adventure, therefore, 
we fhouM feek for rocks of free or calcareous ftone, 
as the objedls of his ingenuity j and hope to encounter 
no rocks of granite, with him. But, as in fa£t Han¬ 
nibal did not want" to fufc any rocks, we need not be. 
apprehenfive of granites i and, as Hannibal did not 
wilh to diflblve any in liis acids, or to convert any 
into quii^-lime by his fires, we need not be folici- 
tous for either calcareous or free ftones. There is 
indeed a confiderable difference in the fubftance of 
the Alps, between the northern and the fouthern 
^mountains. Though the northern, or thole of Swit- 
zcrl 3 nd,are cofapofed of vaft maftes almoft totally cal¬ 
careous ; yet the ibuthern, or thofe of Italy, are not. 
The lat^do not form fuch broad and regular chains 
of calcareous rock, as the former. Nor are the cal¬ 
careous'mouncuns in the pal&ge by mount Cenis, in 

c SaufTarei. iji. Les fragment de marbre etdes autres ef- 
** pecet des pierrcacalcaimt i« rencoatrent trea-frequemment fur 
** Us bonds du Lac, des rivieres, et daoa I'inurieur dea not col- 
•* lines.” 

s Sauffiire List. " Ce genre efl ftcile i reconsoitre > fa daret£ 
** mediocre; radiilblnbilit£,etaveceflfervelcence,danale3«cidesi 
«*. la converfion en chaux vive piur l’a£iioa da fen f fentdescsrac- 
** teres, quineibnt point eqaivoquea.” * 
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tbe roads over the two St. Bernards, in the ways 
over the Simplon and St. Gothard, fit to be com¬ 
pared with the calcareous mountains on the north'. 
In thoje, adds Sauflure, the laminated rocks, the 
“ granites, even reach down to the plains, and, if 
** there be any calcareous mountains, they are fcat- 
tered We are thus confined in our operations 
to granites. But what kind of granites are they ? 
Sauflure himfelf lliall tell us. ** St. Remy,” he re¬ 
marks, “ is the laft village that one finds upon this 
" route,” upwards and from Italy: “ in Tallying out 
of this village, one pailes along a narrow road, 
** carried over a laminated rock, abounding in quartz 
“ and micathe quartz being one of the principal 
ingredients in granites, at once die cement and the 
bafis of many of them’; the mica being one of 
the moft common ingredients, both in granites and 
in laminated rocks™. ** This rock” near St. Remy, 
adds Sauflure, ** divides in plates iken and regular % 
« thofe, which we faw at St. Remy, were fetched 
from this mountain^.” And thofe arc thus de- 

fcribcd 

I Sauflure iv. 115—*i<. ^ • 

I' Sauflure iv. ais- “ Do cot 4 meridional, aa contraire, les 
“xochea feoill«ees, le» granite, mtine airivcnt jafqu* aux plaines; 
“ et, a’il y adca montagnea calcatres, eliea font epartfci.” 

1 Saufliireiv. 137 and tjS. 
ai SauiTure i. 119—ijo. 

» Sauffute ir. aaa. “St. Remy eft le dernier village, que 
“ I'on rencontre fur cette route-—. En fortant du village, on 
« p^e pa*^ &c, Le fentier que I’on fait eft traci — fur one 
« r^he fuilletee quartxeiife et micacee, qul fe divife en dallca 
Von. II. M ''planea 
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(cHbed byJiira tefiHC: I admired at St. Rcmy the 
Jaminated afid very hard rocks, which leparatc of 
** themlelvcs into tables perfeSly even and perfeSly 
** dreffed » their matter is white quartz mixed with ■ 
** yellow mica, and there are thin beds of this mica, 

** the parts of which, having littk cohefion between 
** them, make die ftone to fplrt according to their 
direction. I meafured one of them in the yard of 
** the inn: it was^A feet in length and three in breadth^ 
yet not more than two inches in thicknefi' .” Thelc 
are the very rocks of Hannibal, all formed in long 
thin layers, all feparadng Caiily into /labs Imooth and 
regular. If then die folid and un-laminated rocks of 
Abury yielded to fires of ftraw, to lines of water, 
and to ftrokes of Hedge-hammers i thefe of St. Re- 
my might well fobmit to accumulated fires of wood, 
the infufion of vinegar, and the point of the pickaxe. 
They would break up indeed under all,, very readily, 
in long and wide fiakes of rockj and lb expedite tlte 
work of reducing the {Krpendicular cliffi very great¬ 
ly. Lying probably, in the funken ftate of the plane 


** planet et reguliere*; rellea, que nons arons vnes a St. Reroy, 
“ font tiriea de cette tnontagne." 

• SattiTai* iv. sat. ** yadmirai a St. Rrmi dea rochet feaitle- 
" tess, tres-dures, qui |e feparent d'cUes.mSniet en ubles parfai- 
cement planes, et parfaitement dre/Ites; lenr matiere eft de 
" quartz blanc, meli de mica jaunStrei etee.font dea conchea 
“ minces de ce mica,, dont lea parties, peu ctAmntea entr’eilea, 
*' decident la pierre k fe feparCr foivant lew diredlion. J'en vae- 
*' (ncai une dans la cour de Pauberge} die avoit 6 pieds dc !on- 
**gaenr,et 3 de laigenr, fur one epaifleorde apoacesan plot.” 

of 
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of the roadj with their edges appearing on the fur- 
face, and with their flabs dipping direfHy downwards 
into the hollow* one flab of fix or feven feet in 
height, and three or four in breadth, forming per¬ 
haps the whole breadth and height of the perpendi¬ 
cular wall i lines of vinegar, drawn along the glow¬ 
ing and gaping edges, would make them gape ftill 
more for the pickaxe. Then the cold of the vinegar 
above, a liquid colder than water, and the heat of 
the flame below, a heat greater in thefe thinly foli¬ 
ated ftones than in blocks wholly un-foliated, afting 
in direft oppofition to each other, /jIvs expanding 
and /i&ar contradiing the fubftance of the ftone; the 
whole mafs would be ready to fplit afunder in all its 
layers, from the impulfe of the two contrary powers j 
and inftantly carry its tendency into operation, on 
feeling the point of the pickaxe between them. Juft 
when it Iplit, the ftone would ay, as the phrafe of 
our workmen is in breaking Cornifh moorftones with 
wedges; a cirCumftance, even noticed exprefsly by 
Silius Italicus himfelf, concerning the very rocks of 
Hannibal; 

Oat gemilum patiens refiluto ponderc moles. 

Finally thefe fldkes of rock, only two inches in 
thicknefs at the moft, and ftill glowing from the fires, 
would be beat up very cafily into rubbifo* and 
thrown fo, as to flopc away the perpendicular wall 
into a regular defeent t. 

All 


» of wh«t Lind the floncs of Ahviry «re, is not eafjr to he dif- 
M % cerned 
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All ferves to vindicate the f^yiical poflibilky of 
this extraordinary account in Ovy^ to the fullcft ex¬ 
tent of it. Yet there is another poflibility (till be¬ 
hind, which it is requifite equally to vindicate, in 
order to put this long-exploded incident in a pro¬ 
per point of view. , It is however an hiftorical one, 
lies within a ibort compafs, and is merely this. 
However vinegar may have the power, of foftening a 
glowing rock for flitting; yet whence could Hanni¬ 
bal derive his vinegar, , for ,that. purpofe ? This 
quefUon has been repeatedly propofed with all that 
air of triumph, with which ignorance often iniults 
over knowkdge, and folly wantons in imaginary con- 
qucils of wifdom. But let folly fupprefs its broad 
grin, and ignorance keep in its vacant ilare, while I 

cerned tbroogh the Ibifting kngnsge of Stukeley.. ** The fiones, 
" of which Stonehenge is cooipofed, beyond any controveriy 
*' come from thd(c called the Gray Weathers, upon Marlborough 
Downs mar Abury" (Stonehenge 5) j ** the flones of the Gray 
'* Weathers are of a baltard fort of marbU" (tbid.Jt *'pafling 
“ from Marlborough hither," to Abury, “ ‘tis the common topic 
“ of amufement for travellerr, to obferve the Gray Weathers on 
“ Marlborough Downs, which are of the fame kind offlonet as tbit 
•' 0/ tar antiquity' ( Abury 1+) j “ the ftone being a kind of marbU, 
or rather granitt" («<). The radorttones on the waftes and hill- 
" tops of Cornwall, Derbyfhire, Deronihire, Yorkfhire, and other 
" placer,*’ are “of a harder'D.vcatt. than ihefe, and much the fame 
“ as the Egyptian (17)- “ When broke, it looks whitifh 

like marbfsi it would bear a good polifh, but for a large quin- 
“ tity ofblttiih gramdet of fand, which are (oft, and give it agrtfy. 

ifi or fpeckled colour" (ibid.). They are real gramtet, 1 believe, 
like Mr. Coze’s “ blocks of gretmuof a beautilitl^r^^ colour'* 
(i. and from this called Gray Wetben. 


reply 
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reply decifivcly to the qiicftion. Hannibal did not 
carry die vinegar with him,' in a juft foreftght of the 
gulph that would come yawning acroft his courle, 
and in a formed refblution of applying it to the 
rocks. He could not forelee, what even his guides 
did not expedl. How then could he have his vine¬ 
gar, and fuch a quantity of it, ready for the work ? 
He had it thus. He carried his provifions with him, 
being obliged to do fo j as he could not depend upon 
the contingency of a fupply, from the nations below 
or upon the Alps, through which he was to march. 
For this realbn, as I have noticed before ', he had 
liich a train of ears attending upon his army. " The 
" army of Hannibal," lays Polybius, " could not 
** poflibly carry with them through lb many places, 
" and for lb many myriads, an abundance of pro- 
** vilions} and the greateft part of what they did 
** carry was deftroyedj when the cars were overturned” 
down the precipices at the entrance ^ Of diele 
provifions, the JoMs muft have been ealily recover¬ 
able, whether flelhmeat falted or un-falrcd, but filtcd 


s In VoL i.Chap. iii. Se&. i. 

' Polybiu* iii. <e. OJIt yap JkasuCiiifiiJ hc «(.irr'f;, 

TtetHirt Ttmilt Cft; T>!» i’f t’ r.aiit "« rt kki «■«,'»* 

aua Tv TV* t>w«^vy»b, KalspSpra. riHui •ar>nr!> tvm- 
mAafle. “ For in a ni .'C'* fi hng anJitifficult, il .vas utltrly impo( 5 . 
" ble to bring w ith ihem fuch Aippliei, at migl.t rullp fatith^ tiir 
wants of fa aum^nuran army; and even thofc which they had 
’‘brought were a1 mod ail loft among the precipicef, wi:h th* 
" brafts that earned them," ruf we^wyiw, the beafti that drt-oj 
ikem m tie eare (i. 370—^3; 1). 
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afrurrdl)r, like that of our fatlors at prcfent. The 
liquids alone could have been loft by the fall. ’Theje 
muft have been entirely loftj as the barrels of liquor 
would dalli againft the locks in their fall, and be 
ftaved. Yet what was the common liquor of an 
army then? It was vinegar. This we know to 
have been the ftated and cuftomary beverage, for the 
Roman foldicrs j and to have been only a few years 
ago taken up from them by thofe, who affeft to call 
themfelves the Holy Roman Empire, the Imperial- 
ifts of Germany in the war of the Emperour Jofeph 
againft the Turks. We may therefore conclude it 
to have been equally fo for the Carthaginians, and 
for all nations that had wine. We are fure, that 
the Carthaginians cxcliKied wine itfelf from their 
campsand are as fure, thiU neither they nor the 
Romans had any ale among them. The Romans 
and the Carth^inians, we alfo find, agreed very ex- 
aftly with each other in their ordinary food. This 
was equally with both, that kind of hafty-pialding 
which was denominated Puls by the former'. We 

have 


• Ariftoteles i. /Scon. cap. V. n th oifh iretrt; lUU ru; 

tntu, Kcu i6>i| koce tu» oisi 

tfrt rptOtSf K.1. A. (Lipfiuade MilitiS Romana 315. edit, 
ult. Antverpias. 1614). 

* Pliny xviii.S. '* FuUe aacem, non pane, vixiflelongotetn- 
** pore Romanos, manifeilum." Ripfios adds Se Mil. Rom. 33 5: 
*‘Notum a Plauto fuhifasos Romanos appellarl; etin Ammiano 
'* elide JalianoIinperatore,jam tncaftris, Caenaturopultts portio 

parabatur exigua." But Cato in his Hulbandry deferibes very 
circttmftantially, what he calk ezprefsly Puls Poenica” (Gras- 

vius 
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have therefore an additional reafon for concluding, 
that the ordinary liquor of both was the lame at diis 
period. And what the liquor or the food of the com¬ 
mon men was at home, naturally became the Hand¬ 
ing provifion for the foldicrs in the field. The mi¬ 
litary drink of the Carthaginians therefore, was the 
fame as the military beverage of the Romans j a mix-, 
ture of vinegar and water, even that very mixture, 
which Appian ftates exprefsly to have been the liquid 
of Hannibal at the rocks"; and known among the 
Romans by that appellation of Pq/ta, which is ftill 


vittsx. 1500). This "puls," which was a kind of pudding made 
of meal, water, and fait, feafuned with cheefe, eggs,.or honey 
(Grxvius xii. 145 and 131) j ii the fame a little varied, as what 
the generality of the common people in Italy breakfali upon at 
prefent. This they now call by the kindred and equally old ap- 
pellation, of polenta ; “ a fort of pudding made with the flower of 
“ Turkey-corn, on whkb, while it is hot, they fpread fome frefli 
" batter, with the addition 6f fome walnuts or a flice of cherie, 
•‘if they can afford it” (Baretti’s Account of Italy ii. t-,}. 
Dublin).—^From this food, fo drelTed, is derived •• PouIj, Pair, 
“ bouillie, B. i — Puha, en Italitn, bouillie; Po,r, cipcce dc 
“ bouillie en baffe Nonnandies Pmfate, bouillie cn Mcflin” 
(Bullet iii. *74); and from the contempt, which a beef-fed Erj- 
gliihinan (I fuppofe) entertained for fuch flender kind of diet, 
that expreflion in the north of England, ** Poa^e and trafli, for 
any thing contemptible. Yet whence comes our appluaiion of 
Pu^t in elegant language, and of PaaS'e in Spenfo! », to legumi¬ 
nous plants 5 the latter meaning not / as Johnfon ttsinks, but, 
4$ analogy (hows, pulfe f 

' But who ftill juajr the «“?et .-.'ti or loS 
That fta!i jooder hearJ-sroom, aod nece other, 

WhUh over the pw# hithetnitJ doth rofl. 


« Appian j- e?* ' 

' .\T 


utbi 


4 
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ufed in the Milanelc for flender wine Hannibal 
woLild thus have a full lupj^y of the requifite liquor, 
in liis flock of provifions for the army. His tools, 
and his vinegar, would be equally furnilhed from his 
attending ftorcs. His tools needed only to be thofc 
pickaxes for cleaving the rocks, which were ufed in 
opening, the ground for the tent-poles; and thofe 
hammers for breaking the flakes into rubbifh, which 
were equally ufed in driving the poles. And by ufing 
the vinegar juft as the men of Abury ufed the water, 
merely for drawing lines upon the burning rock; one 
or two barrels would be fufficient’'. 

Having 

» Grasvitts x. i;oo. Pe/cam hunc fuifle volunf, quod qui- 
** deal vocsbaluui pro tenui hodic vino apud Infubres ufurpatur.” 
» Vegetiui iii. 3. “ Prumenti veri, vini, aceti, necnon etiam 
faiis, Omni tempore aecefiitaa declinenda and in iv. 7. as pro¬ 
vifions againft a fiege, " vini, aetti, ceterarumque frugum vel 
“ pomorum, congerenda: funt copic.” Spartian in Pefeennins 
Niger e. 10 fays, “juffit vinum in expeditione neminem bibere, 
fed aeelo nniverfos effe contentos." This emperour, it is ob- 
ferved in c.ii, had " Martum ante oculos,—et duces tales; nec 
alias fabulas unquam habuit, nifi de Annibale ceterifque tali- 
“ bus." Spartian in Hadrian c. le fays thus: “ cibis etiam eaf- 
trenfibns in propatolo libenter utens, hoc elf, larido, cafeo, ct 
** pofca, exempio Sciptonis jSSrailiani, et Metelli, et auAcris fui 
" Trajani.” But let me carry the notice, agreeably to the exam- 
pies here mentioned, into a higher period than the days of Vege- 
tius, of Pelcennius Niger, or of Hadrian. In the recorda of our 
religion, St. John xix. 19, we hgve thefe words, “ there was a 
“ velTel fall of vinegae^ erxa‘»% m saifio /atrsr. This svas not 

brought, as has beta fuppofed by fome (Grxvius v. 966), for a 
potion of comfort to the dying fuSerera on the crofs. It was not 
given to either ol the thieves. Nor was it given to our Saviour 

himfeif,' 
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Having now aflcrted both the phjrfical and the 
hiftorical foffibilityt of Livy’s related incidents at die 
rocki I clofe a diflertation, which was abfolutely nc- 
ceflary to the removal of prqudice, with a vindica¬ 
tion equally neceflary of their hiftorical certainty. 
Livy indeed fliould be a fufHcient witnels for th« 


certainty, and his evidence be acknowledged as valid 
hiftory. But mankind are governed by humour la 
the literary world, as well as in the focial; and a hu¬ 
mour has been ftiowing itfelf for fome time among 
fcholars, as I have noted before, of railing Polybius 
into an eminence un-merited in the hiftory of Han¬ 
nibal, and finking Livy into a degradation unde- 
ferved by him. Livy indeed has his foults, and I have 
freely reprehended them i but Polybius has his too, 
and I have as freely expofed them. I have particu¬ 
larly Ihown the former, to relate many, many cir- 
cumftances which Polybius omits, and which are of 
moment to the narrative. I have even Ihown him 


relating one, which is eflential to the complerenei's 
of Polybius’s own hiftory, and yet is entirely omitted 
by Polybius’s own pen; the perplexed, the erroneous, 
the retrograde progreflion of the Carthagmians, ia 
all thofe wilds from the hill of ambufeade to the af- 


himfeir, till he cried “ I third.” It w«s too '* a veflelyii// of vine 
“ gar.” From thele circumdaBCCi, and from the preceding ac¬ 
count, it appears to have been a part of the drink, which war 
allotted CO the foldiery at Jerufalcm, which waa taken daily out 
of the dares fisr them, and diftribated in a proper proportion to 
this band of men. 


cent 
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cent of St. Bernard, into which they had been drawn 
by the very guides of Polybius himfelf. Polybius 
indeed, in die prefent portion of our hiftory, does 
not omit merely the application of vinegar to the 
rocks, as the wild cry of thole, who prefer Polybius 
to Livy upon that point, would lead us to fuppofe; 
but mendons not even the trees cut down, the fires 
made, or the pickaxes ufed upon the glowing rock. 
He takes no notice of of the meanst by which the 
work was efFefted. He remarks only the refult of 
them alL Shall be then be urged as a filent witnels, 
againfl; the ufe of one of the means; when he is 
equally fuch a witnefs, if he is any at all, againft the 
ufe of every means ? Surely he fhall not. And tiiat 
ever he has been fo urged, is a ftrong proof of. the 
foolilhncls of criticifm, looking only at a fingle 
point, and blind to every thing eife ; juft catching 
fight of a grain of fand, fixing its whole attention 
upon that, and loft to an univeife befidcs. Let us 
then hear no more of the filence of Polybius, as op- 
pofed to the atteftation of Livy; unlels all the faffs, 
all die circumftances, equally omitted by Polybius, 
are meant to be equally annihilated with this 5 unlels 
" the rocks particularly v/c mean to break up with 
Polybius, tsitbsut any eve eperatien mterpofed for the 
furpoje. 'J'he declaration of Livy, the declaration 
of Polybius, is fuBy competent for any incident, 
widiout wanting one to ftand by die fide of the other, 
and repeat his declaration. Nor have ever the fa¬ 
vourers of Uzy afeended to that height of abfurdity, 

to 
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to tear away from the hiftory all tliat he has omitted 
and Polybius has noticed, and fo reduce the narrative 
to a naked Ikeleton. But here Livy only does, what 
Polybius Ihould in coramon-fenfe have done before 
him i only defcribes the inftrumental. caufcs, while he 
relates the combined effefts. 


Livy, however, is not the only writer, who has 
recorded the application of vinegar as one of thcfe 
caufes. Juvenal fjscaks of it, as a fadl: peculiarly 
charadteriftick of Hannibal’s expedition, and as a 
part equally credited with the whole. In the moft 
elevated of all his fatires, and in his higheft flight of 
panegyrick upon Plannibal, he very properly calls 
out this grand adion into view, and places it in a 
central point of light. 

.Oppofuit Naturi Alpemque nlvemquc; 

Diducit fcopulos, ct mooum rompic aceto i 

Though Nature rears her Alps and piles her fnows. 

The ftrong rocks burft, and the proud mountain bows. 

Before his viNECAa. 

This indeed is the railed language of poetry, yet fub- 
llantiates the general truth very plainly. But Appian 
relates the incident, in all the fobernefs of prole. 
Hannibal “ came to the Alpine mountains,” he lays, 
** and alcended them; and, there being much froil 
and fnowj he cut down timber, he burned it, he 
** extingi^ed the alhes witli fire and vinecax, vddi 
iron hammers he beat down the rock when it was 

" thus 
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•* thus fbftened, and formed a road y.” This is very 
pointed and particular, though it is not precifely juft; 
and comes in with great energy, to eftablifh the 
principal But MarceUinus ftiows us the con¬ 

tinuing feith of the Romans concerning it, to the 
very laft. Hannibal, he informs us, cut down the 
** rock which was immenfely high; having previoufly 
** diftblved it with a great force of burning flames, and 
** with an infufion of vinegar Thus authenticated 
by the united teftimonies of MarceUinus, of Appian, 
of Juvenal, and of Livy; the incident ftands upon 
the hiftory like a flrong fortreft built upon a hill, 
un-af&ilable from its own barrie re, more un-aflailable 
fttll from its advantageous pofition, and laughing at 
all the impotence of hoftility from both. Yet let 
me, like a very cautious engineer, a Coehorn or a 
Vauban in the polemicks of hiftory, add to the fe- 
curity of the fortrefs, by throwing up a couple of 
redoubts before it. We are not without a fimilar 
fa£l in the annals of the Romans thcmfelves, at a 
period not very far from Hannibal’s, and prior to the 
days of Livy. When Mctellos befieged the town of 
Eleuthefa in Crete, as Dion Caffius teUs us, fome 

r Appian i.j45. e!s 4 sr» ra A>.»r»je unCotM • 

T, itmi; xai xfvi/i, r«» fii, iwr.f rifttut n a<u iu3t,Hctia», 

riffiit ciitnif vixlt KUi »i«, Hut T«j» « rtlit 

ytynajM^nut tfoevt/p, ttcLi eSbfniui. 

* MarceUinus XV. lo. p. 109—no. '• Excifaqne rupe in im- 
** menfum elatS, qaiiQ crenuade vi magnl flasnnarum, acetoque 
isfilfo, diilblvit." 
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traitors within fixed upon ** a certain tower, which 
«* was built of bricks, was very large, and very dif- 
** ficult to be aflaulced; moifiened it continually by 
** night with vinegar,” and raifed (I fuppofe) a fire 
againft it within; “ thus rendered it vulnerable'' to the 
battering-rams of Metellus; ** and be maftered the 
town by the treafon ■.’* But, whaf is ftill more 
afionhhing, we have a fimilar incident in modem 
hiftory, in the modern hiftory of Europe, and in. hif- 
tory lb modern as only the middle of the lalt cen¬ 
tury. When the duke of Guile went from France 
on his expedition to Naples, he had the lame appli¬ 
cation made to the walls of a tower, and he derived 
the fame advantage from it^ So very clearly docs 
the world appear, cxercifing an art for the demolition 
of rocks and ftones, through a long train of ages i 
though naturalifts have been wholly ignorant of it! 
So far behind the world are its very train-bearers, 
Ihuffling with unequal fteps after it, and too remote 
to behold its very movements I 


• Dio xzxvi. I. p. Sy* Ilvfy** t »>* o» trfoi’ihAt m t « 
9mnnifUftr, tuu '»■* 

WTi 6f«ure, 3 wd w»tu* n wftheriatf Oui». 

>> Ibid, a note. ** Vide Hardainnm «d Pliniam xxxiii- i. 
*' £Saxa rmnpit &c.l, qui in NeipoliuaS ezpeditiooe fimili arte 
** ufom annout.*’ 
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In this manner then, did Hannibal break down 
die perpendicular wall at the commencement of the 
chafm, and Hope away the road down into the hol¬ 
low. But to lave himfelf the trouble and time of 
going too far back, in breaking up the rocks and 
forming his Hope from diem j he rendered the dc- 
fcent into the hollow eaiier, by giving it two or three 
curvatuj^ in its courfc ®. He thus made a palTage 
down into the chafin, for his cavalry and for his bag¬ 
gage. But he had a greater difficulty ftill before 
him. When the plane of the road had funk under 
the force of the eardiquake, it had left its two banks 
of rock, Banding up crcft on each fide of it, and 
therefore forming a very deep, very narrow way 
along it. This’ was fo narrow, notes Pol5rbius, 
*' that ncidier for the elephants, nor for the cars, was 
*• itpoffible to pals through the ftrait'.** It was not 

« LiTpxxi. 37. “Molliantqtteanfra£libiuinodici3 clivos.” 

* Folybiut iii. TMrer, «> iti, tdk ^ •nit 

iuHmt %¥ ha tv)’ ritohla. “ A place, that neither the ele- 

*• phtnts, nor the beafts of bnrthen,” toi? vra^vywry the drauglft- 
cattle, fo perpetually does Mr. Hampton confound the 
with the ra vm^vym, the borfes of burden with the draught- 
borfet I “ could in any manner pafa [for its narrbwheftj." Mr. 
Hampton offltu the very Ctnfc of all, though aJSgned by hit 
■ndior. 
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poflible for the cars, becaufe of the chafm; it was 
not poilible for the elephants, for this and an addi¬ 
tional realbn. When the earthquake, that funk the 
plane of the road, left the fides of it. (landing up in 
two walls of rock; then, fijr want of the original 
counter-balance to the natural preflure of the ground 
on either hand, it had bent the two lidcs nearer to 
each other. It had bent them moft above, bccaufe 
there the refiftance was leaft; and liaft below, be¬ 
caufe there the oppolition was moft. It had thus 
left a road, wide enough for a paflage below, but 
blocked up by the projcdling rocks above. Yet it 
had a<5lually funk the road lb deep, let us remember, 
that one of the light ihftntry could wkh difficulty 
defoend into it, holding by the roots and bulhes at 
the fide. The plane of the road therefore, as I have 
ak-cady intimated, was funk fix or (even feet. There 
was accordingly room for a lo^ed horfe and a load¬ 
ed car, to pafs under the rocks; thougli there was 
not for an elephant. Hannibal aflually palled under 
them the day afterward, with ail his cavalry and ail 
his baggage; leavit^ his elephants, and Im main 
body, behind him. The exigency of the cafe de¬ 
manded an akeradon in hb condudl; and he haftened 
with his ftarving horles, to the fine paftures at the ■ 
foot of the Alps. He puffed down the defeent and 
under the rocks, fo early in the day; that he reached 
the lower and warmer ground, before night. There 
he found himfolf freed from the Ihow. There he 
inftandy encamped, and even turned his numerous 

horfes 
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horfes to graze, in fome paftures adjacent to his 
camp; till he could be joined by the elephants and 
infantry above®. 

Hannibal had thus reduced himfelf voluntarily to 
the fituation, in which he was compelled to reft at 
the hill of ambufeade before. His baggage and his 
cavalry were once more feparated, from his main 
body. Even he himfelf was now feparated alfo. 
But there was no danger of any attack upon them 
now, from the Salafli. If there had been, the for¬ 
midable plephants were with them. The danger in¬ 
deed was with the baggage, fo inviting to the pre¬ 
datory fpirit of the enemy, and fo deferted now by 
its principal guards the elephants. This was the lea- 
fon undoubtedly, why Hannibal now quitted his 
ufual ftation at the head of the main body, and took 
the command of the cavalry. He could then ven- 


* Polybiut ill. 55. T»if futt Wt^vyiut km T«f ivirai; 
iv»ir,n vafotatf tr n/4^fa fuA* Sto xat Ttctfla fill ivBiuf S'lxyayt/i, xat 
xiSiffotlvwiSnia'af rift ruf nfivyeiixf nSii mi xni» Toiraf, Sixpxxi 

Hftf rat nftmt. ** In one day's time there was fufficient room for 
“ tbehOTfes,” meaning the cavalry and the burden-horfes, ** and 
the beafta of burthen," mt vrt^uyutf again, the draijght-cattle, 

** to difitid” literoliy, to ptft ibm^bt " thefe were immediately 
** condufied dtvm," litmlly tbraugb t "and having gained the 
** flmius," of which there it no mention in Polybius, he fpeaicing 
of plaeit only, “ were fent Way to paffure, in plans wbtrt nt Jmonu 
** had faStti' (i. 264). Thus Mr. Hampton difmigics the caxtk tt 
inflead of making Hasmibal emcasapi ** in placet where no 
*' foow had fallen I" Nor does he make ^nnibal encamp at all. 
So nnfaithfiil is the wrong fide of the tapefiry, to the right! 

tow 
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tore, under the protedion of his ufual vigilance, and 
with the maintenance of a ftrong guard continually 
polled in his camp, to let the horfes repofe and re¬ 
invigorate themlelvcs, in the grafs of fome contigu¬ 
ous paftures. In the mean time his infantry were 
laborioufly employed, in making the hollow paflable 
for the elephants. They fet to the work, not as on 
the perpendicular wall before, with all hands that 
could be employed upon a fpacc fo fmall j but, as at 
a work much longer in extent, fure to be allb longer 
in continuance, and therefore much heavier in toil, 
by parties relieving each other. Their bufinefs was 
thus carried on in the mode of mining, without any 
intermifllon of labour. Their aim was to cut down 
tlie projecting rocks above, and to open them into a 
narrow paflage for the tall elephants. This from the 
length of the hollow, about a thoufand feet, would 
be a talk of great labour. The elephants were ftarv- 
ing all the while. There was grafs indeed upon the 
ground, but it was buried under the fnow. The 
leaves of the trees, allb, muft have been fliakcn to 
the ground by ihofc wintry blafts, which had brought 
on die fnow*'. In their original Hate of wildncfs, 
elephants would have contrived to pick up a fcanry 

f The larch, we muft remember, was the tree cf the wood in 
which the Carthaftinian* now were; and the larch, S..-titer 513, 

“ abieti. pino, et picese affinis eft, coriice tjuam p.tea a.peti -re, 

“ frandibus pinguioribus, moUbribus. et mag:» denfi', cu»*ta- 
" men amtumne amiltit.” Autumn ended wh.t the tetiing of the 
PleiadM, anddoring Hannibal's halt oa St, Bernard. 

VoL. II. N 
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meal for a wliilc, by browfing upon the tenderefc 
branches of the trees. But the artificial life, to which 
a domefticatcd elephant is inured, foon fuperfedes 
the appetites of favage folit^e, as no longer nccef- 
fary, and fubftitutes others that are now neceflary, in 
their room. The poor animals had alfo been tranf- 
ported from tite warmth of their native climes, and 
brought to encounter the blafts, the fnows, the frofts 
of the Alps altogether. They were thus reduced 
to great diftrefs. This however was but flighriy pro¬ 
duced by the fnow burying the grafs; as there was 
equally fnow, and even no grafs under it, during 
their halt of two days upon Great St. Bernard. It 
was occafioned therefore, by the concurrence of 
another circumftance with all at prefent. T’z&e general 
ftores for the army begai\ to fail. The Carthaginians 
would thus be doubly compelled by the delay at the 
chafm, to flirnilb out corn for the elephants with a 
very fparing hand. In this condition they and die 
infantry were obliged to continue, for two whole 
CAYS. The men fuffered fcverely in the continued 
employ. • But they completed the work at laft, car¬ 
ried the elephants along the coved hollow, and came 
down with them to Hannibal s. 

Near 

> Polrbinilii. SS- ‘r»( h No^to^at tu* ^fer.yi trfo( nr 

tixait/uti' Kai /mPut tr tifeifsif Tftri, KancarmBrirat, ra Sxfta, km 

rail fv/tStuu Ktuuif vra m P^lybitts here confines 

the labour to the NumidioHs, by whom he means the Africans in 
general; and fo difitharges the reft of the infantry from the toil, 
ibe Africans (at we ihall foon ice from Folybiui bimfelO being 

only 
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Ne.ir St. Remy the road is traced by the eye of a 
traveller, particularly defcriptive and lively j and the 
very view of Hannibal’s chafm, I think, is pointed 

only three fifths of the whole army. But to fuppofe that any 
part of the infantry was ejtcufed, is very injudicious In this hif- 
torian. In fuch an exigency, all would be employed fucccifively j 
and, only for the fake of employing all, were all kept with the 
elephants at the hollow. “ The Numidit ns were then commanded 
" to enlar^ie the road,” literally, to go on in ctmflruSing the road, 
‘‘ that the elephants might alfo pafs.” How itrangely does it 
found to the ear of thinking criticifm, that a road, which was 
large enough for bealls of burden, iliould be made more large for 
an elephant! This paradox refults from Mr. Hampton's not un- 
derllanding, and therefore not fpecifying, the mode in which the 
road was enlarged for the elephants, by opening it above. Polybius 
indeed fpecifies the mode no more than his tranflator, but then 
fays nothing concerning the enlargement. If Mr. Hampton chofe 
to enlarge the road “ that the elephants might alfo pafs,” he Qiould 
certainly have reconciled his enlargiment with the context. “ But 
“ fo laborious was the talk," adds Mr. Hampton in the para- 
phraflick language which he always nfes, “ that, though frelh 
“ men fuccceded to thofe that were fatigued, it was not without 
“ great difficulty that tltey completed it, in three days continued 
“ toil : after which, thefe beafls came doiunfrom the mouniainj," 
literally, pajjed Ihrougb tbejlrait, “ being abnoft exhaujitd and jpent 
“ with famine” (i. 364). Mr. Hampton has taken no pains, to 
acquaint himfelf with his author’s courfe of hillory, and therefore 
mif-underfiands the icnour of his language. What Polybius here 
fays of Hannibal, Mr. Hampton applies to the Numidiam ; and has 
thus made the three days which relate to Hanniiial only, refer to 
the Numidians who had only tnvo. See the text hereafter, for the 
tunc,——Livy alfo fays xxi. 37, what can fuii only this miJiUe re¬ 
gion of the Alps, though he has applied it himfelf to ihcjummti': 

“ jjuda— fervcacumina, tt,Jiq«id eji pabali, obrount nives." There 
is no graft on the top of the Alps. I here was none at the en¬ 
campment of Hannibal there, as Polybius informs us. Thei;e was 
fome, as Polybius equally informs us, only in the middle Kgioa of 
the mOBDtainS, ytsrr.o ter (tii. ii)- 
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out to US. *' The villages,” he fays, “ the towns on 
their elevated fites, the farmhoufes on their bang- 
ing and infulated flats, arrefted our attention, and 
“ embellilhed our route,'* as they were journeying up 
•the hiUs to St. Remy t “ we law what we had already 
*^/een from the fide of Cormayeur, a narrow road, 
** and the gates under which we muft needs pafs j 
theje being a gate at the northern fide of St. Remy, 
through a long wall that marlcs the boundary of Sa¬ 
voy, and another about nine miles to the fouth of St. 
Remy, which is the limit of Piedmont '. The writer 
thus glances only at the principal objedlr, becaufe he 
had deferibed it before. “ From this place,” he 
then faid of Cormayeur, “ we had in perlpedlive be- 
“ fore us almoft all the valley, that we were to tra- 
** verje: it appeared very pifturcfque to us, in the 

LITTLE STRAITS THAT HAPPEN TO ABUT THERE, 

the fair rocks, the verdant hills, the antient caftles, 
“the road, that passes under THE PROJECTING 
** ROCKS, along the fteep terraces,” &c’‘. Here 

^ Bourritlii. 267. ** Des villager, dei bourgs elcvcs, des me- 
*' nines fur des pUteaax ruTpendas el ifoles, charmoient nos re- 
** gsrds, et embelliiroienc noire route« nous vimet ce gue nous 
" ayibns deja vn da cot< de Cormayeur, un chemin etroit, ct des 
“ pOFtes Toils lefqaeltes ?! nous failut fraffer-” 

‘ SaniTure iv. aas and 219. 

Bourrit Hi. ajg. ** De ce lieu, nons eumes devant nous In 
'* psrfpedtve de prefqNe toute la vaMee, ^ue nous nvions ii. tra- 
eerfer i elie nous pamt tres-pinorerque $ de pedtea gorges, qui 
" viennent y aboutir { de beaux rochers, des coUioes verdoyantes, 
** d'antiqneschateaux; la route, qui paOe fouades rocs en iaillie, 
** fur des rcrraffes efcarpees,” &ci 
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the oppofition between the road along the fteep ter¬ 
races, and the way under the projeding rocks, flipws 
the latter to have the projedlion on both fidcs, to have 
therefore no terrace-like fteepneft of a bank to it, and 
fo to be puftiing under the rocks that (in the literal 
language of the author) come Jollying over it'. But, 
in order to appropriate and localize ftill more thefc 
touches of a pencilling writer, let me fubjoin the 
hints- of another author j who lays rftat “ St. Remy^ 
" fituated at the bottom of a very narrow strait, 
“ at the entrance of a foreft of larches which lifts itlelf 
" above it, carries with it an appearance truely wild 
" and Alpine This fixes all to the road of Han¬ 
nibal. That road w'e have feen before to be parti¬ 
cularly narrow, juft broad enough for a burdened 
horfe and a loaded car. That covered ivay too of the 
rocks, under which we have equally Icen Hannibal 
pafs with his cavalry and baggage, and through which 
was only an opening afterwards made to admit the 
paflage of an elephant, would naturally become an 
objed: confpicuous and remarkable at a diftance. 
The Romans would find the road very practicable, 
as Hannibal left it; they would naturally continue it, 
therefore, in that pradicable ftate; and the road, fo 
celebrated for its detention of Hannibal, for his new 


* “ Sons de» IOC* en fidUii." 

® Saaflure iv. aao— *ix. " St. Rcmy cepen-^ant, litue au fond 
“ d’une gorge tres-etroite, u I'enirte d’une foret de melcfei tjiii 
s'eJeve att-defius de loi, m ur.e phyfionomie agrefte et VTa;meBt 
“ Alpine.” 

N j 


forni-ulon 
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formation of It, and fer his application of fire and 
vinegar in the a£t, remains in all its Carthaginian 
condition, I believe, to this very moment. 

Thus were the two parts of Hannibal’s army, that 
had been feparated by this road from each other for 
days, once more united again. But where is the 
whole army at prefent ? This feems not to have 
been ever confidered, by the delineators of Hanni¬ 
bal’s route. Yet the point demands our full confider- 
ation. In a long chain of movements, that extends 
from the lower part of the Rhone to the higher, and 
acrofs the Alps into Italyj eveiy link muft be ex¬ 
amined, every link muft be found firm in itfelf, every 
link muft hook clofely with the preceding. To make 
the prefent do fo, I muft open a little the hiftory 
and the geography of this Alpine or Sub-alpine re¬ 
gion, in which we now are. 


— VI.— 


The SalafTi, who inhabited all this portion of the 
Alps which we have juft been traverfing, arc more 
noticed in that comprehenfive hiftory of one nation, 
which infolds half the nations of the globe nearfy 
within its circle, than any other of the Alpine tribes. 
They are noticed fo early by the Romans, as in 75 
years only after the march of Hannibal through their 

country. 
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country. We then find they had a number of Jlfeam- 
'jsorks among them, in which they difcovcred what is 
the moft rare of all the metals upon earth, and is 
therefore made the higheft fignature of earthly opu¬ 
lence, gold. For the profccution of thelc, they drew 
off the waters of their river the Doria, finical them 
away into a multiplicity of litde channels, and left the 
main channel dry. Thefc were in their lower grounds 
about die town of Aofta. Yet at the time, as the 
relator of this part of their hiftory informs us, " they 
were the lords of the paflcs” over the Alps j being 
fo in concert with the Seduni, as I have prcvioiifly ob- 
ferved, and as the Savoyards are in concert with die 
Vallaifans at prcfent. But the men, he adds, “ who 
cultivated the plains below them,” and who mull 
therefore have been the Infubres, as the conquerors 
of the Libui Galli on the eajlern bank of the Doria, 
of the Taurini on the wejl.ryt, and of both at the 
union of the Doria with the Po j were too much af¬ 
fected with the lols of their current from the hills on 
the nortli, not to refent this unnatural interception of 
it. A kind of perpetual warfare was thus kept up 
between them*. The* Romans interfered in the dif- 

pute, 

* Strabo iv. 314.. Ex»» « tu. Zxf.areut, a. 

u KatSvirif Ti.i' r.raif Ktfui' 

viTatfjJaain ^ WAfij fty tK aviaic t lit Ta 

XfvirewXvam' Siiwi; itti woWjlt Ten-st ns 

To KOiioi Tif*o o 1*11 

TWt cl •yiupyui^af ta tV oiirfOis Trsoi!*, Tut fltjonoit 
fittfit, TH iitafiiw m Tr.f 

N 4 ‘X'** 
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putc, and fo came into the country for the firft time. 
But they interfered in their ullial manner. A general 
was lent from Rome, to fettle the differences at the 
hegd of an army. “ Without any provocation,” lays 
Dio, “ he who was lent to adjull the difputes between 
“ the Salafft Galata and their neighbours, overran all 
“ the country pf the former 

Thefe were not fubdued, howeveri and continued 
un-fubdued for more than a hundred years afterward. 
^beHi as Appian informs us agreeably to all that I 
have faid concerning them before, and in the rc- 
ftrifted fenle which'I have juft noticed, “ thefe men 
“ polTefs the fummits of the Alps. Their mountains 

are [almoft] inacceffible, a pathway ftrait and diffi- 
** cult leads up to them j from a confident reliance 


,Eie h ravittt rvf aSistf, vtAt/xoi avnxfti Titreu 
(ti( Toij t 6 nm wpoV They Hill find fome grains of gold at 

Vertex, a little lower on the Doria ; but find them in a broolc that 
ther« runs into it,-the Evanfon'. A peafant here is alfo faid to 
have lately found, on grubbing op a juniper-tree, a quantity of 
gold in grains to the amount of ttuo and /<uvs/y fontids in nAitigbi 
(Sauillire iv. 199) {the collefiion of fome opulent fiream-worfcer, 
I fuppofei who was afraid to keep by him what he had taken 
pains to collcfi, and To. buried all for a fhort feafon in dtiign, hut 
for many nges ill reality, the apprehenfion which produced the 
burial terminating in death. Strabo adds-v. 334., that there had 
been a gold mine at Vercelll worked before his time, «a» r, Ovtput.- 

** Dio Ixxiit. 34.. XaAttTe-8< Ml 

Toi« ytef at aVf/£tCmm> ar.'sft, tois 

•PU6*f*** vicHat ee tit intyipjasut atayxatv, harpsps/asrut' *«* 

Tar.-Tt aitia* rmria nMsifaft-t*. 
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" upon which, they lived independent of Rome, and 
exaSled tolls from the ■paffaigers ' This is nearly 
the cpnduft, which Gaefar has. attributed before to 


their colleagues on the fummit of thefe Alps, the 
Sedunii the merchants of his days travelling along 
the nordicrn half of the road, at a great rilk” of 
their property, “ and with great impofls laid upon 
** them •*.” But the Salaffi actually went beyond the 
Seduni in their mountaineer’s infolence, and the rifk 


was changed into certainty; the merchants being fre¬ 
quently plundered by them ^ Even in the civil war 
which commenced upon the death of Ctefar, when 
Dccimus Brutus fled from Modena, and pulhed acrofs 
tbfe very Alps to take refuge in Gaule; the Salafli 
would not fuffer him to pals, till he had paid them as 
many denarii as he had men with him . They obliged 
another general of the Romans, Mellala, who took, 
up his wintcr-quai-ters near them, to pay for all the 


e A.ppiAii*s I]lyr« ito;* ** Maxinife aQtciu inter oniiies C*(kri 
** {Aaytufto] impedimentum attulcre Salaffi, et Tapodes qui ultra 
*• Alpes incolunt, Segeflani, Dalmat*, Daifii. Psonelquc, qui 
“ fponte adhiererant. Hi vertices Alpium tenent; montes 

“[poene] inacceffii arfta femita ac difficili* ad etwducit; quo- 
runs iiducia, propriis degebant Icgibus, el vefligalia a tranJe- 
“ uncibui pofeebant." 

* Bell. Gail. iii. i. 85. “ Magno cum periculo, nagnifquc 
" portoriia.” 

» Strabo iv. JI4* icaStS^wlot nn n' 

•f9, KtSit r» «8ac. 

f Ibid. Ck yi Jtat fn-yiirlee ■» Melrtt, 

wtT I have Uid tbtfi very Atph bccaulc there wa» no 

other road over the Alps till a few years afterward. 

wood 
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wood that he ufed in firing, in fpears, or in gymnaftic 
inftruments s. They even proceeded at Idl, to lay 
hold of fome of Auguftus’s own property " Thcfe,” 

adds Appian, “ Veterus attacked fuddenly, feized the 
** pafles £at the entrance] of their country by his in- 
** fidious addrefs, and for two years kept them in a 
** kind of blockade. Obliged by the want of Jalty 
** for which they were in very great diftrefs,” as our 
ungrateful countrymen in America frequently were, 
during their recent revolt from happinefs and Britain 
** they at laft admitted garrifons into their country^” 
But afterwards, as Strabo informs us, under pretence 
of being employed by the Romans, in new-making 
tlie roads and in bridging over the rivers; they fe- 
** cured the precipices of [entrance into] their coun- 
** try, with large parties of foldiery Then 
** making a general infurreftion againft Veterus, they 
“ difmanded his fortrefles, and, having fecured the 

pafles of [entrartce into] their hills, laughed at the 
“ troops fent by Auguftus; when they faw them in- 
** capable, of cfFcdling any thing important againft 

C Strabo jv. 3*5* rtfi.r,r 

fvfixr T*rt Ti. ravn/tt/t, Keu mm grIiXiiwr axotlir^slw, km mut 

)■ Ibid. ibid. EnTiWau it ar*)* km Katmafot mtSfit wlci. 

* Appian 1103. Hos Veteras inopine aggrefliis, angufta io- 
** corum per infidiaa occopat, et per biennium obfeiTos tenuit. 
'* Illic falls inopia addoAi, quo Biaxizae indigebant s tandeo) ad- 
** coftodias." 

^ Strabo hr. 315. EwifoXsr mfo^aerntt if 

wtutHift >1 yt^’fHthf trtlmfOfi. 

"them. 
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“ tliem. upon that account, Auguftus formally per- 
“ mitted them to live independent of Rome, while his 
" quarrel with Antony was prefTmg upon him j and 
pardoned thofe, who had infulted Veterus. From 
this condu6l they furpedted Iiis views, drew other 
ftates into a confederacy with them, and invaded 
« the dominions of Rome” in the country of the In- 
fubres. " But Meffak Corvinus, being fent by 
« Auguftus to attack them, reduced them hy famine-, 
“ and thus did the Salafli come, under the power of 
“ the Romans'.” 


Yet they who are exprefsly declared by Strabo 
before, to have been the lords of the pajfes over the 
Alps i and as exprefsly affirmed by Appian, to pof- 
fefs the fummits of the hills; are equally aflerted by 
Dio, to «ikwcWmder the Alps'".” All the hiftorians 
are right j only each fpcaks merely a part of the 
truth. Let me for the firft time give the whole. 
The Salafli did at once poflefs the fummits of the 


1 Appian r^oi■ » Poftremo a Vetcro deficiente-s munimcnia 
» dciectre j et, anguftiis locorum occapaiU. qui a Csfarc ad .plo* 
.. „!i«ebantu, irnferc. quum nihil n>agnu.n in conar. pon^it- 
Ei cx cautS Cffifar. inttante contra Antoimim bcllo, fuis ‘'8*^“* 
« degere conceffi:, ct qni Vctcro infol.aifcnt vcn.am .ndulfit. 
» H^c omnia ad fufpicionem vertente* ipfi, al.aa itc.uni irrfi 
» rthc word Ihould have been, civtiaies^ congregabant, et qu« 
«• Romanis parcrent invadebant, donee Mcfial. Corvinus. «t 
“expugoaret a C*fare prsniiffus. fame domuui eoqncmodo 
« Salafli in Romanomm cefferc poteftatem.” 

n. Pio liii *5. r**- 0*’“'''* ^ AAar«j. 

8 


Alps, 
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Alps, and dwell under the fides of them. This I 
have repeatedly noticed before, and lhall now pro¬ 
ceed finally to prove. The country of the Salaffi 
** is large,” fays Strabo, “ lying in a deep valley” at 
the Ita:lian foot of the Alps j “ and the hills Ihut up 
** the country on two fides,” on the Italian and on 
the Alpine: fome part of the nation reaches up^ to the 
very heights" of the Alps " above ’.” The Salafii 
thus held thofc pafles into the “ valley,” which I 
have noticed already, and lhall again notice hereafter j 
the pafles al(b up the Alps, from their “ valley j” 
and the grand pals over Great St. Bernard “. But 
all dieir lower pafles were now feized with their 
ftream-works, by the ftrong hand of the conquering 
Romans. The works were diere managed, by the 
Roman farmers of the taxes. Thcfc agreed to pay 
the inhabitants of the hills certain fums of money, to 
prevent them from pbftrufting or intercepting the 
waters of the river ?. The farmers, however, were 

* Strabo iv. 3H it rat (ict irftt 

rat afar )tXiio>7«r to fiifsc at rt aiulair atalunt 

ueu Vfof Tar uwefKit/*ir»! icofu^ar. 

“ The pals at Great St. Bernard is confrdered by the SwiTs at 
prefent, on the Vallaiian fide of the fummic; and Ls equally there¬ 
fore conlidered, we may be fure, by the Savoyard:* on the Italian 
fide; as “ un polte qui poovoit eire regards comme ia c?rf du 
“ pays” (Saufiure iv. 334.). It may well be foconfideiKfd by both, 
as h is ** une gorge {err£e entre de hautes tnontagnes, d'aboid un 
** petit lac” (Sauilitre iv. 235). 

r Strabo iv. 314. Kfialwn/iaT it Paftauait, Tt-.- 

*»t Ttfi as Sac>iaiircrai‘ Tat i" stfii Ktti'-xts.Ti tiyfixt t» viaf 

ttrahMt rust vtiyM^iataui, rsic ttys' t^r,rates sw 


very 
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very grafping. Protected by the power of a conqueft, 
they could not aft with fairnefs to the Salaffl. They 
would foon confider fuch a payment, as an impo- 
fition; and demand as a natural right, what they had 
before received as a continued purchafc. They would 
withold their payments; the mountaineers would dam 
up their current, where they could; and threaten 
perhaps to divert it entirely. They could have di¬ 
verted it, have turned it to the north inftead of the 
fouth, and made it run into the Rhone inftead of the 
Po; as “ the defile of St. Bernard,” Sauflure ob- 
ferves, " or, to fpeak more precifely, the convent 
" which is fituated upon the inoft elevated part of 
“ this defile, is the point of feparation between the 
waters which fall into the Adriatick,” by the Po, 
" and thofe which throw themfelvcs into the Me- 
« diterrancan,” by the Rhone The Soduni on the 
noTlhim part of the fummit would readily liavc con¬ 
curred with the Salaffi on the Joutheriif to turn the 
golden fands of this AljMne Paftolus into ikeir coun¬ 
try. Dilputes accordingly arofe, like what had embroil¬ 
ed them wfith the Romans at firft. Thefewerc frequent¬ 
ly embroiling them again ‘ ; the generals fent among 
them, being always too bufy in fecking occafions for 


« Sa-jffure iv. *67. “ I.e Col de St. Bernard, ou, pour mteux 
“ dire, le Convent qai ell utuc le Ikn le plu* elevi: de cc 

« Col, 

“ i'Adriatiqoc, 
allb Boarrit tii. 27$. 

» Strabo iv. 31+. nf»,- rsle; J.a -nt 


le Convent qui cii muc ic .w 

eft Je point de feparation entre Ics eaux qui lombent dani 
riatlqoc, et cclles q>ii le jettent dans la Mtditcrraa^e.” See 


war, 
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war, ready to pronounce them revolters upon any 
figns of difaffe^ion, and fure to find both the figns 
and the occafions in thefe differences*. 

In one of thofe pronounced revolts, and in what is 
neccflarily from its confequences the laft j Tcrentius 
Varro was fent into their country by Auguftus. He 
entered it by feveral ways at oncei and tlius pre¬ 
vented the Salad] from bringing a large army, or fe- 
curing a ftrong pals, againft him in any one point 
They could face him only in parties; and were in 
danger of being attacked at their pafles, in front, in 
ffank, or in rear. He therefore beat them v/ith great 
cafe". They fubmitted. He advanced to Great St. 
Bernard, and prefented a new ftatue on a new pillar 
to the god Peninus, to the Genius of the Place, to 
Returned Fortune. But he demanded a certain con¬ 
tribution from the people, and in appearance meant 
to inflifV no other punifhment upon the conquered". 
Yet his foul was too truly Roman, for fuch an aftj 
and had been too much irritated in its Roman info- 

* Strsbo iv. 31^* Oy?w XU Tuv 

fn-attn, KXI rrf/*7rafiira( jjri TUf ToWBt, lupopstp irfopxe-tKf, a.(f at 

fLriSriiXi. 

< Dio liii. 25 . 719 . O Avyiire; — ttrt ftn raj XuAacavt rtfitlict 
Ovx^^um K»i 0{ Ufta, ovt/t .uu nrfxpttitt iu^n. 

yttutlatt t/jiStAui, x.l. X. 

“ Dio ibid. I’ar<* t« auinf, cSt xat xatT eXtym rpumv^cticc; xpia-ir, 

tnxosri. 

* Dio ibid. Km avftCrrot KcSxutyxairaft ttiyvpwt r* figlu, x«t 

Hidtt iuttt oXXt Sfatntt, tUtm. 


Icncc 
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knee of fenfibility, by the long and continued pppo- 
fition of die Salafli, not to meditate a feverc revenge. 
He dilpatched his foldiery into different parts of the 
country, as in order to levy the fums demanded 
He thus executed one of the mod decifive plans of 
inhuman policy, that hiftory records. He feized the 
perfons of all the males. He ordered them to Ivrca, 
a town fccured by the Romans as a bridle upon the 
Salafli, and garrifoned with a body of Roman fol- 
diers. There be fold them ally to he Jlaves for twenty 
years't. He thus fold no lefs, than thirtv-six 
THOUSAND of them; of whom eight thoujand were 
capable of carrying arms*"'. So very numerous was 
this nation of mounttuneers; and fo very juftly did 
Livy charadterize them in the days of Hannibal, as 
“ a people numerous for the inhabitants of moun- 


* Dio Hii. 719. KeK TBis irp; Tv.r orOit atla. 

y Dio liii. 719—720. nruf It rtir,>.iKix,Kai avtj'X, tp'u 

e-?K» oKoa-n /!«* Dio gppearS from Strabo 

below, to have meant the males, though he fpeaks only of the 
males adult. 

X Strabo iv, 315* Deenast »{ Erufailtati, 

uiremfa* '/,» ttir, i»ai IuTiMJ- 

gcie* Tift yir Tfii; litfia-.'.; •ui r.i; 

i|seitig;fi^KK» Tfc» li uxxtitut arJfWi Mr. Archibald 

Bower in Ant. Un. Hift. xiii. 493 i “ (entjhrt), ittu/auJ 
“ of their yauth to Eporedia, now Ivrea, where they were con- 
“ demned to flavery for the term of twenty years.” But Ibme 
one, I know not who, in xsi. 3 »S makes Varro » fend 40,000 of 
» their to ttt ifrM of Vvrca, to be flavei sUrt lor i* 


“ years.” 


*9 


tains. 
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** tains So awfully too, in th6fe meafures of Pro¬ 
vidence over our world, which are principally myf- 
terious becaufe they ar^ comprehenfive, and loft to 
our views becauft they embrace centuries in their 
circuit; did Varro un-confeioufly punifli the perfidy 
of the Salafii to Hannibal, and did the Romans ex¬ 
terminate the infidious traitors of their grand enemy! 
Varro then, adds Dio, “took the fineft part of their 
land from them ’’being the very " ground,” ac¬ 
cording to Strabo, " on which Varro had encamped 
“ himfelfHe chofe out three thoufand of the 
Emperour’s guards under him, and fettled them on 
the fpot**. Thefe formed a town there, which was 
for ages the ornament of the country, under the full 
title of Aughjia Pratorianorum, under the briefer of 
Augtifta Prii'toria, and under the ftiil briefer of Atigujla 
only; which ftiil remains the glory of the region, the 
feat of a bifhoprick, and the head of a dutchy, under 
the lame appellation (now written as it was always 
pronounced) of Acjla 

The 

* Livy zxi. 34.. “ Frequentem cultoribu», ut inter montana, 
" populntn." 

** tDio liii. 7 S 0 . Keti rt a[ir» to; yo; T«r ri rtvit 

MU To> Avyufut UfaHaifiaifUi uniixcumn ivx"* 
c Strabo iv. 315. En f.$rfalorthua‘i Ovaffut, 

4 Slrabo ibid- TfiivxiXiv; toi' voXiii Ai’- 

yvr** • Kaiverp- 

* This city has feveral remains of the Au^aftao age,' an am¬ 
phitheater, a gate (now in the center of the city), a triumpbai 
arch in honour of Auguftus, a magnificent bridge of marble with 
ene arch, and an aquedaft of only one arch, but worthy of the 

Roman 
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The pofitlon of Aofta, then, appeared fo agreeable 
to Varro on his reduAion of thefe Alps; that he en¬ 
camped upon die ground himfelf, that lie took it 
from the Salafll as ** the lineft part of their country,” 
and that he fettled fome veterans of the guards in a 
colony upon it. ‘This was the very ground, upon v.-hich 
Hannibal equally encamped now. The “ lower parts’* 
of the Alps, notes Livy concerning the prefenr point 
of Hannibal’s hiftory, “ have vallies, and Ibme fanny 
“ hills, and rivers near woods, and places more worthy 

of human habitation. There the cattle were 
“ TURNED OUT TO ORAss^” All this points di¬ 
re Aly to Aofta, and on Aofta entirely refts. A mo¬ 
dern author accordingly fpeaks of Aofta, w'ithoiit 
once dreaming indeed of the fimilarity, but in terms 
remarkably appofite to thofe of Livy and Dio and 
Strabo before. “ It is when we approach the dry,” 
he tells us, ** that the piAurc is heightened ar.d be- 
*' comes more interefting j it is at the termination ot' 
four fair vallies, fertile in fajlurage —the proud 
" mountainsfurround, as with an amphitheater, the jair 
“ circus that is occupied by the city, and that i.: wart retl 
" hg three rivers : this town is placed in the fineji ftu- 

Roman grandeur. See Bourrit iii. *6o—z6i. The triumphal 
arch was ere£led undoubtedly, in honour of this reduftion of the 
country j and isj particularly, co*val with the colony. ’This was 
called Aefia, juft as Augufta Rauraftrum is now Au^fi or Axp tint 
Baltl, AaguJIft yinAelinruni now Aujbmrg, &C. 

t Livy xxi. 37; “ Inferiora valica, et apricos qaofdam coilrs 
“ habent; rivofque propr filvasi et — hiunano ruUu disniors 
** loca. Ibi jumeuu in pabuium mifTa." 

VoL. II. , O ‘ st/.’i?. ” 
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ation So truly have “ the lower parts” of our 
Alps, like Hannibal’s, valiieS, and rivers near 
woods, and places more worthy of human habita- 
** don!” So tridy is the “ deep valley” of Strabo 
defcribed by Dio, " as die fineft part of the Salaflian 
country.” Aofta, let me add from the fame mo¬ 
dern, lies fo roucli amid Livy’s “ funny hills,” and in 
a fituation fo much warmer than the top of Great St. 
Bernard j that, when the thermometer has been down 
at the cypher on the latter, it has been no left than 
Jixteen degrees above it at the former Amidft thefe 
funny hills then, by the union of thele fine vales, at 
the meeting of thefe fair rivers, and clofe to the very 
fite of this beautiful city; did Hannibal find the re- 
quifite pafturcs, for recruiting and teftoring his tired 
horfes. He relieved the laden hotfes from their bur¬ 
dens, He releafed the draught-horfts from their 
cars. He turned them and the horfes of his troop¬ 
ers, into the natural, the fruitful meadows, along die 
Doria and its two auxiliary currents. 

This Doria rifcs fiom the lake on Great St. Ber¬ 
nard, as a fecond farpdfingly does from one upon 

z Bourric tii. 159. *' Mais c'ell quand on approche de la Cite, 
** que let tableaux s'aggrandiiTent ec deviennent plua intereiTans •, 
“ c'ell-r-Ia oi aboutiiTem quatre bellea valicea, fertiles en patu- 
*'rages —: de faperbes moaugnes environncDt, comme autant 
d'amphitheatres, le beau Cirque qu' occupe la Cite, qu'arrofent 
** trois rivieres : cette villa, fita«e daas le plus bal emplacaoscnt,” 
&c. 

^ B;;urrit iii. 174. 


Mount 
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Mount Cenis, and a third ftill more furprICngly from 
one upon Little St. BernardThe firft 1 call Doria 
Hill, becaule it is fo called fixteen hundred years ago j 
Ptolemy noticing the “ head of the river Doria, 
** which is at the Poenine Lake Yet it is called 
the Butter at prefent: and the auxiliary current, which 
defeends by Cormayeur, and receives a current from 
Little St. Bernard below; but was thought unworthy 
of Ptolemy’s notice, though it is noticed by the Ta¬ 
bles of Peutingcr, and though the dream from Little 
St. Bernard is equally noticed by Strabo; has now 
arrogated the name of Doria to itlclfIt is matter 
of great furprife, how the common people, who en¬ 
joy in full and abfolute perfeilion die prerogative of 
giving local appellations, 

fulgui, quem penes eft et jus et norma loquendi; 

could ever have agreed in fixing the denominations 
of rivers, fo as to afeertain which of two uniting cur¬ 
rents fliould be the denominator of the other. They 
are both equal in fize perhaps, and yet one mud fink 
its own name in the other’s. In this kind of m.-ini- 
mony between the river deities, which lhall ri-tuin, 
which flialllofe, its original appellation ? Wlio fh.nll 
preferibe the law, and on what principle fnall it be 


• Map in Berwick’s Memoirs, Orrery's Letters 41, Msp in 
Saufture vol. iii. aixi Placide's Map. 

k Ptolemy Ui. i. p. 70. H leipa’.n T» /riluftn, r s-.u'.x rr,t 

neiHfar 

' S’raho iv. 31*, Peuiinscr’s Second Tabic, San/iurc's anJ 


Placide's Mapi. 


O I 


founded ? 
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founded ? Yet we fee the law promulged by the le- 
ginatiire of the people, and precife in its import even 
where no diferiminatron appears to direct it. Such 
an a,rrcement, npon fiich a fubfeiSV, and among fuch 
kgifiators, is a phoenomenon curious and ftriking to 
a confidering mind. We never find any variatiorr 
among the common people of one age, in the appli¬ 
cation of die covering name; but we not unfrequently 
meet with a change, in a courfe of ages. Thus the 
name of Butier has fuperfeded that of Doria. This 
forms a kind of repeal for the original law, the na- 
iknal convention nf one century, with all the petty 
gravity of the national aflemblies of France, eser- 
dfing its defpotifm over names, and, like them, 
imagining fome fecrct charm to lie in the very 
change. Like them too, they have afted with a 
fingukir whimficality of Ipirit; both being the lowcll 
of the people, both feeling themfelves in the chair of 
power, and both therefore wantoning in un-reflraintd 
capricioufnels of conduft. Thus amidfi: a revolution 
marked by every excels of liberty, polluted by every 
extravagance of licentiouliiefs, and loaded with every 
enormity of wickednefsj the national afiembly has 
bufily cnjployed itfeif for hours and for days, in form¬ 
ing a new nomenclature, even in forming a new al¬ 
manack, for France; throwing all the provinces into 
departments, and fupcrlcding the names that have 
lafted for ages, by new names of their own creation; 
taking the Icnnet rouge of their galley-llaves, and calJ- 
irg i: die cap of liberty taking a three-coltm ed ribbon 

for 
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for the fymbol of their one^ indivifible flate, and com¬ 
pelling every perfon to wear it as the national cDckadci 
framing a new fort of a year, that is as revditticnary 
as their ftate, and begins with the months with wiiich 
all others end^ h-is no longer thole of October, No- 
yemberj and December, January, February, and 
March, April, May, and June, July, Auguft^ and 
September, but Vindemairc, Brumaire, and Frionaire, 
Nivos, Pluvios, and VenteSt Germinal, Floreal, and 
Priaireal, MeJJidor, Ilerbidor, and FrnSlidor-, even lu- 
perfeding that mealure of time into luecks, which has 
fubfiftcd in all ages and nations from the very crea¬ 
tion, and from the reft of God on f:'.'entli day iii 
the very aft of creation”"', Icngthcnii'.g it (jiit into a 
period of ten days, and entitling it a decade. In at 
tending to fuch and all their proceedings, every man 
of feeling and refleftion, I believe, has been alternately 
frozen with horror, at the bloody ferocioulncfs of this 
band of profligates, and convuLed with laugliter, at 
the fblemn frlvoloulbefs of this p.uliament of con¬ 
ceited fools; nop fees all Bedlam broke looie, and 
florming at the heavens over tlieir head, i/i the fran- 
tick violence of their meafiires; then beholti> all St. 
Luke’s aflembled in convention together, and griu- 

»• This the Greek name for a week, tih /»'. »nt! ilic l-si-a 
derived from it, HMojoada, plainly ir,t;aia:c of ihcmlcive,. lint, 
in Eufebius's Prcparaiio Evangciica xiii. jj. p. 66-—Ct.3 (C)- 
lonis, we have an old writer vouching the fact for . H t .c 

world, even citing Ilomcr, Hefiod, and Linur to prove it particu¬ 
lar!/ lot the Greeks. 

O j 
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ning with an idiot fmile of felf-applaufe, over the 
changes which they are ringing upon the bells of the 
ftate. With equal gravity, but with greater wifdom, 
and with much greater innocence, have the commune 
of the vale of Aofta ftripped the Doria of its original 
appellation, and yet conferred it upon a fubfidiary 
current. 


— VII.— 


1 HAVE formerly ftiown the Tables of Peutingrr, 
to interpolate a ftage between Summiim Penninum 
and Augufta Practoria, and to call it Euoracinum. 
The number of miles indeed which they attach to 
their new town, twenty-five, and twenty-eight more 
to Augufta, when the whole diftance was twenty-four 
only j fhows we can place no dependence upon the 
raeafures. Yet the difeovery of an intermediate 
town in the courfe of Hannibal’s march to Aofta, is 
an ufcful one. Let us therefore endeavour, to fix 
the town. The day that Hannibal fet out from St. 
Bernard, he plainly meant to have reached fome 
town before night. He had yet probably the after¬ 
noon of the day remaining, when he was firft ftopt by 
the chafm. He was ftill marching on, and ftill re- 
iblute for marching. He fpent the reft of the day, 
in attempting to do fo; found all his efforts baffled 
by the ice, the fhow, and the declivity i and was at 
5 laft 
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laft obliged to encamp, not at the place intended by 
him, but at the head of the chafm and in the midft 
of the fnow. All Ihows he meant to have reached 
Eudracinum, the fira night j and to have been within 
three or four hours march off Eudracinum, when he 
was aopped. Eudracinum therefore appears to be 
Etrouble, now a great village upon the road, and 
the only ^eat one upon itj lying exadly at the 
middle point betwixt Great St. Bernard and Aofta, 
juft where the road of St. Bernard crolTes from the 
right-hand bank of the Doria, which it had liitherto 
purfued, to take the left and follow it to Aofta". All 
this road, fays Appian at the beaming of the femd 
century, " is even now one among the praaifed 
roads, and denominated the passage of hanni- 

« BAL".” 


The Carthaginian had thus completed his march 
acrofs the Alps, and reached the Italian foot of 
them. Polybius therefore fays, that» on the third 


n Siuffurc iv. *.S. coming .nd from My, (*r. - 

- a Elrcuble, grand village, a diux Ucun de G'.gnaud The ocher 

ftage, mentioned are » de 5; ’ twenty m.- 

itages mciii w r _ y . « Kcmy, le dernier ii!- 


(aio, Its, and 1*4). 

» Appian De Beilis Annib. p. 546. 
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day he paflcd from the precipices mentioned be- 
“ fore, and came to the plains i’.” Hannibal, he adds, 
“ had now finiflied his courfe over the Alps, in fif- 
“ TEEN days').” This author has already informed 

f Polybius iii. 56 . AmZui xaliSaiitf, xai rfilxus am rut itfa- 
tifKu'-stut y-ptifiiut hatvifat, rr^alo rut trriTriSiut. “ Annibal then de- 
feended Ja/f," a .word having no correfpondent word in the 
original, and Handing in direA oppollcion to the whole narrative; 
" —and thus on the third day gained the plains" (i. 364}. Mr. 
Hampton has not obferved in the original, and has therefore not 
noticed in his tranilation, that Hannibal pailbd through the Hrait 
with the cavalry and baggage, on thejecaiut diy of the halt. When, 
in one day's toil, he had made the road capable of admitting the 
baggage and cavalry, ratfix fitt st-fiew; ^layayut, inilantly carrying 
them through it, x«t xuSarfaloirthvaaf, and encamping, ncft mt 
fxpiVT'o.'ietr 'T’li' xfava roirbf, in 3 region that had yet efcaped the 
fnow, iTfof rat he difmiflTed them to the padures. So 

plainly did Hannibal attend the iirH detachment, that pafTed 
through the llrait. Yet, when we fee Mr. Hampton's words, we 
find Hannibal remaining fiill at the rock. “ Thefe,” he fays, 
“ ryere immediately conduflcd down,” by whom? Polybius 
fays, by Hannibal, but Mr. Hampton is mote; “ and, having 
*' gained the plain.*, >tverr fenr aivay to palture in places, where 
no fnow had {alien.” Mr. Hampton even takes particular 
pain', to fnpprcfs all ideas of Hannibal's prefence with this de¬ 
tachment i by oniitiing all notice of his rucam[<ing, and by placing 
the pafturts inllead of the camp, " in places where no fnow had 
“ fallen.” We tbcrifart find afterwards, that “ Annibal defeend- 
•* ed without authority in the text, and againfi the authority 
of the narrative. The fa& is, that Mr. Hampton was puzzled 
with the mention of Hannibalhis etrmj at the llrait, afttr he 
was faid explicitly to have pafled it; did not take this explicit- 
nefs, as to common-fenfe he ihould have done, for his guide in 
explaining the other; but took the other for his guide, and made 
the explicitnefs bend to it. He thus chofe a farthing-candle for 
his luminary, in preference to the fun. 

•! Polybius iii. 56. tx. rut AXvtar varifCoAer, mfttfakt 

mtlixateixa. 

7 
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iis, that Hannibal was nine in gaining the creft of the 
Alps } that he ftaid two there"; and that he encamp¬ 
ed at the end of another^ upon the head of the chafm. 
On the third day afterwards, he now fays, Hannibal 
came to the plains. Thefe fcveral days, nine, two, 
one, and three, make up the fum total of fifteen. 
Livy alfo teils us, that Hannibal reached the fummit 
of the Alps in yiine days'; that he coi.tinucd two upon 
it"; and that (including one employed in marching 
up to the chafm, and in trying to march along the 
fide of it) he was four about itHe afcerwartls adds, 
with a dubioufnefs in himfelf and a reference to au¬ 
thority, that are very furprifing amid fuch clearnefs ; 
that, ** according to fomc authors, he croffed the 
“Alps in FIFTEEN days’'. His aggregate number 
coincides exaftly with Polybius’s, and forms juft his 
fifteen. We thus fee more latisfaflorily than we 
could before, the diftribution of his three days at the 
chafm. On tlie firft of the three, he cut down his 
trees, heaped them upon the rock of the perpen- 
dicular wall at the hollow, and waited till a wind 
arofe, fet fire to them, beheld the rocks glowing with 
the intenfe heat, drew Ids lines of vinegar upon it. 


» Polybius iii- SJ. Znaliuof h hanvtraf »<; rsi 
* Polybius iii. 53. Aw# »;*»*«• 

t Livy xxi. 35- " Nono die in juguiti Alpium perventum eft.” 
f« Livy xxi. 3S. “ Biduum in jogo ftative iiabita.” 

» Livy Ml. 37. “ QuMriduom circa rupcm corsiurapium.” 

« Livy xxi. 38. “ Ut quidwn auftore* lunt, quiniodeelmo die 
“ Alpibiu foperatit.” j 
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and broke down the foftened rock into a winding, a 
prafticabic dcfccnt. This would be iufficient em¬ 
ploy for that day. The fecond morning he marched 
away with the baggage and cavalry, leaving the main 
body to open the nearly clofing rocks above, thcfe 
Symplegades of the Alps, for the paflage of tl»e ele¬ 
phants. They laboured to open them, all that day. 
The third they marched with the elephants through 
them, and came down in the evening to tireir com¬ 
mander at Aofta. But all Ihows ftill more, that 
Livy and Polybius confider the prefent pofition of 
the Carthaginians, as at the foot of the Alps, and 
within the verge of Italy. Polybius even calls this 
exjpii-efsly, Hannibal’s entrance” into Italy; and 
Livy alfo fays, he had now ** penetrated into 
Italyy.” Aofta was accordingly confidered fo by 
the very Romans themfclves. Pliny places Aofta 
precifely, ** at the roots of the Alps Pliny adds 
in another place, that " it is at the limit of the Alps;” 
and that the length of Italy is to be mcafured by a 
line, drawn " from the Alpine limit at Aofta, through 
** Rome and Capua to Rhegium*.” But Solinus 
equally meafurcs the length of Italy, ** from Aofta 
“ through Rome and Capua to the town of Rhe- 


y Polybius iii- So. M<1a it-nif I.tvy zxi. 3 S. “ Jll lU- 

“ liim digrelTo.’' 

> Pliny iii. 17. ” Colonia: ab Alptum radkibtia,— Salafibrum 
•' Augufti Prsroria,” Ice. 

» Pliny iii. 5. •* Patet longitudine «b Alpino fine Prastorix 
** Auguil», per UrbesD Capaamquc curfu roeante, Khegium.” 


giuni. 
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“ giutn'’” So clearly, fo dcmonftrably, is Hann&al 
now with all his army at Aofta, four and twenty 
miles below Great St. Bernard, and within the very 
confines of Italy'! Italy then ended at the foot of 
the hills immediately north of Aofta, though it has 
now ufurpcd upon the hills for many miles upward. 


In this ever-memorable march, Hannibal had loft 
a number of men Some had fallen by the hands 
of the enemy'; in the fupprefiion of the rebellion at 
Lyons, in the grand engagement at the entrance of 
tlie Alps, and in the formidable ambufcade at Lutticr 
afterwards. Some had been drowned in the ftreams, 
which they had been obliged to crofs; the rivers in 
France, the Arve near Geneva, the currents of the 
Vallais, the Drance and the Doria of the Alps^ 
Many alfo had periftied, at the precipices and the 

* Solinus c. ». “ Itali* longitudo — sb AnpHni Pra;iori.i per 
“ Urbeni Capuamquc porrigitur, ufouc •<! oppiiJum Rhegiuin. * 

' SaiilTure iv. 21S—12+ mates the dilbiicc i ) lie, Kiwccn 
twenty-four or twenty-five miles. The Roman miliiary above 
Hates the diltance at twenty-y««r, and the Roman Utr at twtnty- 
five, 

Polybius iii. 56. rJoXXat uit tw. 

* Polybius iii. 66. Tiro rt rut iro>.iM>n- 

r Polybius iii. 56. Kcu rut iri^auirt, t( rr, yx'loi^ irociif. The 
fecond claufc of this paffaBC relates to the whole march Irr.m the 
Rhone to Aofta, and refers to the a-’ well as the riuerj of 
the whole. But the only eriemif that he encountered till he came 
to the Alps, was the rebellious party at Lyons. Here, however, 
the Latin cranflatorhas made ftrange wort, rendering the fecond 
claufe thus, “ ipfius desiqoe itineris lont.-.itiido et dtfficaltas, and 
fo interpolating inftead of interpreting hu author. 

defiles 
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defiles of the mountains®; at the precipices of the 
entrance, and at the defile of the chafm. Yet he 
had loft a (mailer number of his than of his 
dragoon-horfes, his beafts of burden, and his cattle 
in the cars ^ nejsy as we have feen before, had 
fuffered particularly at the entrance, at the ambufeade, 
and on the defeent. He had crofled the Rhone, as 
I have formerly oblerved, with eight and thirty thou- 
fand infantry, and with more than eight thoufand ca¬ 
valry. But he had loft no lefs than two thousand 
of his horfe, and eighteen thousand of his foot, 
in the march fince So triumphant does Hannibal 
appear in the eye of hiftory, z/V/the philofophy, which 
the Gofpel infenfibly breathes into every mind, fteps 
in to recount his lofles! At fuch a vaft expence of 
the happinefs and the lives of mankind, does he, anti 
does every warriour, appear to purchafe all his tri¬ 
umphs ! The number of men loft is moft aftonilh- 
ing, nearly the half of his whole army, and almoft all 
periihing in the Alps^. This gives the finifliing 

touch 


* Polybius iii. 56. S’ wo tut xpisi/.tut »au rat 

xala. T«« AXwiic. Many of his men had ilfo perilhed, among the 
precipices and the defiles of the Alps” (i. 364). 

■*> Polybius iii. 56. Ou fiotet tri nAstet nrirej xat wo-, 

ivy,a i •• a. far greater number of the horfes and beep tfburtbm," 
«he draught-cattle (i. 365). 

‘ Polybius iii. 56 compared with the account before from 
ui. 60. 

Polybius iii. 60. to ti»» efawits, ttit •» 

jwrrffiAaut « This army was now reduced to lefi tban 

‘•half—^ 
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touch of terriblenefs, to the terrible rcprefentations 
before of his courle acrofs them. Even the remainder 
of his army was exceedingly fhaken and harrafled, by 
the afeents and defeents of the mountains, by the 
rouglinefs of the roads in both, and by the toil of 
mind and body which they had undergone at the 
chafmThe fparing manner too, with which their 
provifions were obliged to be dealt out to them, had 
given an emaciated appearance to their formsIt 
was not pofliblc for Hannibal, to carry ample pro¬ 
vifions for fo large an army dirough fo long a marcli". 
Even p-eatefl part of what were carried, was loft 
in the lofe of his cars and catde’. The provifions 
accordingly began to fail, and the men were oblige 
to be put upon a fcanty allowance i’. Numbers therc- 


** half —} the reft had perilhed among the mountains" (i. j7i). 
This is very inaccurate j *■“ being “ aSmoft lialf." It even 

appears to be very inaccurate, from Mr. Hampton's own veifion 
in i. 371 and i. 3G5 compared together. So litiJe does Mr. 
Hampton attend, to the precife words of the original! So little 
even does he reflefl in one place, upon what he himfelf has laid in 
another! 

' Polybius iii. 60. Ov yaf nont l/ro tuv atai-aaiut xat xa;a- 
Cartai, tli Tfa}^v^^u^ rm nala Ta timuf 

TO ffvfjLjrav avlu {-faloriior- 'Polybius afterwards adds fftnx**** t», 
B-oK,., and Livy fpeaks of “ muniendo j'ejji: hominibus," xxi. 37. 

Polybius iii. 60. »at rn t », fTPiniiiut evatii — xscue; 

* Polybius iii. 60. Ov1« ,I( roa-ailaf im 

Tw^laif roTui, T« Tr.i out t' *r»». 

° Polybius iii. 60. A ts xat vafKiui^nt, ay.x Ti) T*T liriji.ytfc'» 
y.ala^^Qfa, xatTuivura B7.iira 

f AppUn 546. Tui tiTjipit 


forC; 
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fore, finking under the feelings of hunger and the 
preflures of toil united, neglefted all-attention to their 
perfons'i. And the whole army at this moment, 
from the long continuance of their diftrefles, carried 
all the appearance in look and in drels, of a hoft of 
barbarians, fordid, fqualid, and favage ^ 

Hannibal 


*1 Polybius iii. 6o. TloWot nen 
■mr xeti run wotut. 

' Polybius iii. 6o. O* ye /nvn e-udtilif, xat TSMS-twnpantMsn xai T»i 

XotETjj hx&tff'st, 'fnii avva^itxif Tuv irpouprtfxtyo/t uer afl-oT*- 

ixfiajAitm orxtittKcrxi. Livy xxi. 39. “ Ex ilJuvie tabeque fqualida 
** et prope ciTeraCa corpora.” 

“ The prefent condition of his army >vas mifcrable almoji beyond 
*' exfreJPott," a language very different from Polybius’s, who fays 
onb^, and without a boyifli nnmeaningnefs of exaggeration, that 
the army \yas Isa dee^d/ul condition of* mifejyt Altaic Tticiy.xioru^xxit 
TO iTvixoret) avlio f-foloTiJosi. “ For befides the hardlhips which they 
“ had fnffained from the difficulties of the way, both in alcending 
“ and defeending the mountains,” literally and properly, not only 
front the iffeents and defeentt. But alfo from tbe rougbntfs of the roads in 
ihepaffis, ” the want of-fuch provifions as were neceffary, and the 
“ dijeafes alfo which their bodies had contraSed from ncglefl and 
« naftinefs,” literally and briefly without any difeafes, and tie to- 
tal noglea of atienthn to their badiet, fo much lefs verbofe and lefs 
deferiptive is Polybius than Mr. Hampton ! “ had changed them 
** into jpeffaeles of horror." Mr. Hampton thus fets up for himfclf 
in the trade of writing hlfloiy, and refufes to aft any longer as 
foreman in the fliop of Polybiui! For the words rendered “ had 
“ changed them into fpeflacles of horror,” are only xaxii>« aTrjjX- 
XaTl», and mean only had made a fad alteration among them. So 
much does the tranflator ihrutt his head into the cionds, when he 
fliould be walking upon earth 1 “ While the greater part,” many, 
«r«.XX«i, “ feemed voluntarily to fink beneath theirfufferinss, and even 
"/» rejea all thoughts both oflifeandfefety." Here the foreman 
not merely fets up for himfclf, but boldly ventures to kick his 
xuafler out of the fliop. The words in the original are only thefe, 

literally 
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Hannibal therefore halted with them all, at Aofhi. 
« After his entrance” into Italy, fays Polybius, « he 
encamped under the very fide of the Alps 
There his firft care was, to recover his harralTed 
foldiery'. This he particularly attended to, exerting 
himfelf in raifing their fpirits, and in mending their 
appearance ^ He even extended his concern, to the 
bodies of the horfes \ He gave them all, a long 

literal]/ tranllated, and, the author afligning a reafon for and en* 
larging upon the negled of attention to their bodie;, not pailing 
to another point, as in the nxjhile of Mr. Hampton, many emen 
negkaeJ their pirfons entirely, becaufe of the nvant of neceffaries, and 
the continuation of toils. But how different is this from that t Yet 
I can trace the derivation of that from this. The meaning of Po¬ 
lybius came to Mr. Hampton through a certain (trainer, was roif- 
underftood in the new form which it had then taken, and fo be¬ 
came what it now is. The Latin verfion was the canfe of this 
aberration. It fays, “ multi et falutem fuam ultra in h.tc inopja et 
“ continuislaboribus negligebantj" and Mr. Hampton therefore 
faid in his ufaal loquacity of ftyle, “ the greater part feemed volun- 
“ tarily to fink beneath their fufferings, and even to reie£l all 
“ thoughts both of life and fafety." Such has been the chemical 
procefs, in the tranfmutation of Polybius’s gold into the prime’s 
metal of Mr. Hampton Yet even the very Latin is mif-interpret¬ 
ed by Mr. Hampton. “ Salutcm fuam ultro negligebant," mean 
not “ they feemed voluntarily to rejeft all thoughts both of /jfe and 
"ftfety,” but merely they ‘wilfully negle^led their health. The 
words thus, and thus only, anfwer to lavlt-;. So plainly 

is tie prince's metal now debai'ed into mere hrafs ! 

* Polybius iii. Co. Mila. I's Titr uaCc?.r,i, yaiarft^oorthT.oao trr* 

Tr,» ota.fufiix¥ rut 

* Polybius iii. Co. Tat “«» «fX*t> utaAtt/ySait rat 

a Polybius iii. Co. ITcXX.!. ns orotnyLtvot Asn^at Tnr iirt- 

OuXtietf aiilvt, anxlala nat tost 4'VX*t Buat kocs tss aujjss^a, 

* Polybius iii, Co, Ojeotuf Si t» [o'wuais] TUt ilFVUtm 


icpofe 
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repofe of THREE daysNor did this form the whole, 
of his attention to them. He certainly found a town 
of the Salaili here, the capital of the Salaflii; as Aofta 
was undoubtedly their capital afterwards ", and as 
Varro would encamp at the capital on the redudlion 
of the country. A town too appears to have been 
actually upon the ground, from one circumftance in 
the prefent hiftory. Repofe might reftore the wearied 
frames of Hannibal’s men, but repofe would not re¬ 
cruit their ftarved fpirits. The halt of three days, 
indeed, would only add to their diftrcfs concerning 
food. Their ftofes would be more exhaufted by the 
delay, and every day their allowance would become 
fcantier. Yet we are exprefsly informed by Livy, 
that they now palled " out of want into plenty^.” 
They therefore fiirnifhcd thenifelves with a new flock 
of provifions, at Aofta. They thus recovered their 
Ipirits entirely, regained their former vivacity of 
hope, and refumed their former vigour of refolution’. 

VUI. Having 

* Livyxxi. 37. "Ibi — quies—data triduo.” 

y Pliny iH. 17. “ SalalTorum Augufta Prxtoria." 

* I.ivyxxi. 39. “ Copia exinopia." 

* Polybius iii. 60. h rxvlx, ^foa-xnAvipviai nl'i) mt ivtx- 

<»«*'«• 

“ The Carthaginian general, having now entered Italy, with 
'* the forces which ive have already particularly mentioned, at 

firP encamped at the bottom of the Alps, that he might give 

fimt eafe and refreihtnent to his troops.” Mr. Hampton has 
thus, by the mere exertion of wanronnefs, transferred the words 
T«s “ at firft,”. from the rffrcjbment&tt which they were de- 

figned, to the cHcamping with whkh they have no concern, li¬ 
terally rendered, the palTagc runs thus 3 afttr kb $ntratKt into Italy 

encamping 
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Having done this, Hannibal entered upon aftion 
.igain, by marching away with an army, which now 
confided of six thousand hors a and twentv 

THOUSAND 

tntampin^ under tbe -very fide of the Alps, he in the firflplace refreflied 
his forces. But, as Mr. Hampton goes on, “ thofe that were left 
*' alive, were fo much worn and altered by continued ftlFerings, 
“ that their appearance was fearcely bmnan'' How much fainter 
is this piAure, in its attitudes and in its colours, than the one al- 
mort immediately preceding in Mr. Hampton's own tranflation 
What were then “ fpeflacles of horror,” nonsj wear only an “ ap- 
" pearance fearcely human." But, as thofe fpe^lacles were only 
perfons fadly altered, fo thefe “ fearcely human” forms are even 
lurms “ like favages," otc, The tide of language 

thus recedes as low, as it has mounted high before. But in Po¬ 
lybius the language knows no ebb, and goes on, as all language 
ought to go, in one progreCivc flood ; thofe who were fadly alter¬ 
ed before, being now exhibited a.s fivugcs. In Mr. Hampton 
alfo, the men are “ fo much worn and altered by continued fuf- 
'^ferings but in P< Ivblusthey are alTeHed more fpeci-flcally and 
more hiilorically, by continued toils, rut irctm. Thus, as Polybius 
has told us before, many neglefled their perfons entirely, becaufe 
of the want of neceiTaries and tbe concintianec of toils, t<.» x»>4». 
" The firfl care therefore, to which Annibal now gave his nvhole 
“ attention, was to raife tbe drooping fpirits of the troops, and by 
•* proper refrelhment to reflorc both the men and horfes to their 
'* former ftatc." Literally -. “ Hannibal therefore,” not making it 
his “ fitn.” care, which is ftrangely recalling what he has ordered 
away before, and not giving his “ whole” attention to it, which 
is adding falfhood to finefle, but “ thinking much how he could 
“ take care of them; refreflted together both the minds and 
•* the bodies of the men, andiimilarly thofe of the horfes.” Po- 
VoL. II. P lybius 
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THOUSAND FOOTi eight thoufand of the latter being 
Spaniards, and twelve thoufand Africans’; It muft 
be agreeable to every reader of reflc£tion, to fee' the 
exa(5t number with wluch he entered upon his im¬ 
portant war in Italy; now he was come after a march 
of five months from Carthagena in Spain*’, to the 
immediate fbene of afbion j and now he was com¬ 
mencing his grand career of operations, in that coun¬ 
try. He himfelf thought the circumftance fo remark¬ 
able, in the hiftory of his Italian war; as to have it 
engraven afterwards on a plate of brals, and affixed 
to a pillar in the temple of Juno at Lacinium. In 
this, with the fpirit that we have feen in him twice 
before, of a devout acknowledgment of the Power 
above him, and with the genius of a literary warriour, 
that recorded his own aftions,. and fo anticipated his 
own fame; he eredted an altar to the goddefs pecu¬ 
liarly woffhipped at Carthage, and inferibed a very 
long account of his exploits upon a pillar by it, in 
Carthaginian charadters for the reading of his foldiery, 
in Greek for the infpedtion of all the neighbouring 

lybius thus appears, always walking in a direfl path, fteadilyand 
firmly moving on, and turning neither to the right nor to the 
left. Bat Mr. Hampton appears, moving generally in a loofc and 
Aumbling kind of pace, frequently ftumbling, and fomeumes di. 
verging from the road entirely. 

* Polybius lii. 6 o. FjC’”' '•'* Suun'^oyttat y-f it TVf ytf A>?twv 

fnvfust KJU T*; s»f cKlxxiay^Ouiti’ 

tvrirsii h Titf a rs;? 

* Polybius ii’. s 5 . 


nations. 
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nations *. He now " marched away” with them, we 
tear from Livy, ** to the plane country, to places 
** under a milder clement, and to inhabitants of a 
" milder Ipirit'*.” He now came therefore to a new 
nation, having quitted die dominions of the Saiadl 
with whom he has been fo long engaged, and enter¬ 
ing the territories of another tribe to the fouth. He 
marched, as Livy afterwards tells us, “ into the coun- 
“ try of the Taurini, who, on his having pene- 
" trated into Italy, were the nation occurring next to 
“ him after tbs Gaulsf Dio’s SalalTi Galatae, of the 
Alps®. He marched along the left or eaflern bank 
of the Doria, to the plane country of the Po, the fine 
meadows upon its fides, and the civilized region of 
Turin. But he firft adhered to the road, whic.h he 
had kept fo long. This goes in the Itinerary thus: 

** Auguftam Praetoriam.. Vi t r xcru ri 

« m. p. XXV [Tables, xxi], Eporaediam m. p. xxi 
** [Tables, xxxiii], Vercellas.Han¬ 

nibal therefore marched by Verrex to Ivrea. 

* Polybius iii. 56. Aiilut trn ‘X‘‘^ 

hapapii. See alfo iii. 3 J- XaA«»'<x»ii.. Livy 
xxviii.46. « Propter Junonis Lacinix templum, xftatem iJa.i- 
** nibal cgit } ibique aram condidit dcdicavitque, cum irRcnti 
•* rerum abs fe geftarum titulp, Punicis Grxciiqiie litem 10- 
“ fculpto.” The Lacinian Promontory is now called Capo d«L* 
Colonne, and from this very pillar probably. See alio Ant. Un. 
Hift. xvii. ayo— xji- 

« Livy xxi. 37. “ Inde ad planum defcer.fum, cuam locis 

** mellioribus, et [mollioribu*] accolarum ingeniis.^ 

« Livy xxi. 3*. “ In Tanritio*, qu* Gallis prosima gens crat 

“ in ItdiiMn digreflb.” 

^ Bertiiis p. a» andlccond fegment. 

Pa “lo 
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♦' In fome minutes from the city of Aofta,” lays a 
traveller, who has gone over all this route with very 
particular attention, ** the great road of Italy which 
** we have been following, pafles under a triumphal 
" arch erefted in honour of Auguftus—. The valley 
" at the city is-large and level.—-Half a league from 
** the city, we remarked to the fouth on the other 
" fide of the Doria, an high mountain, of which the 
** top was COVERED WITH SNOW, and from which 
defcends a little Glaciere, the last that is 

“ SEEN ON this ROUTE IN GOING FOR ItALY.” So 

much reafon has Livy, for what muft rather have 
furprized my readers at firft, for placing the re¬ 
gion of Turin “ under a milder element,” than the 
vale of Aofta 1 “ In one league and a half from 

the city, we pals, through ViUe Franche, a village 
** fomewhat confiderable j and, one league farther, 
** that of jViiz, a pretty confiderable town. A little 
beyond Nuz, the valley ceafes to be large and level i 
it becomes narrow and much varied, here barren 
and wild, there compofed of orchards and meadows 
watered by the Doria. The ftrata of the mountains 
en our which from the cify had conftantly run” 
in one direftion, “ appeared to change it a quarter of 
" a league from Cbambavet which is a league and a 
** 'quarter from Nuz. The petty village of Chatillon 
** is a league from Chambave; we pafl^ through the 
** length of it by one ftrect, very fteep, but large, 
** wcU-paved, divided by a channel of water clear 
** and running, ornamented widi fcveral fountains. 

"Before 
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" Before we reached the viDage, we pafled by a fine 
“ ftone-bridge of one arch, over the fpace between 
“ two rocks, feparated to an aftonifliing depth by a 
“ torrent, which defeends from a high mountain 
called Mount Cervin. Lower we lee the ruins of 
" another bridge, which is faid to have been built by 
the Romans. The village of St. I'inccnt is half a 
“ league from Chatillon: inf coming out of St. Vin- 
“ cent we enter upon a charming road, that traverfes 
** fine woods of chefnut trees, and the ground is a 
" tapeftry of the fineft verdure. Half a league from 
“ St. Vincent, we begin to defeend along the road 
which bears the name of Mount Jovet, a village 
« fituated at the foot of the mountain, upon the banks 
** of the Doria. This road, cut by the hand of man 
« in the living rock to a confiderable height above 
the river, is an admirable work. We then traverfe 
** a fmall plain of an oval form, find the rocks begin 
** again beyond it, and in twenty minutes reach the 
"little town of Verrexs.” Here therefore I fix 

the 


B Sauffare iv. 175. “ A quelques minutes de la villc d’Aofte, 
« le grand cheinin de ITtalie que nous fuivons, pafle fous nn arc 
« de triomphe erig€ en I'honneur d’Augufte.” P- ''*‘* 

« l«e eft ici large, a fond plat— A demi-lieue de la c.t£, noua 
« remarquSme. au midi, de I'autre corf de )a Doire. «»= ‘‘•“‘e 
“ moBtagne, dont la cime eft couverte de neige, et de laquclle de- 
“ feend an petit glacier, le dernier que I on vole fur cette route 
•• eo allant en Italic.” P. .77- “ A unc lieue et demte de lacue, 
« on traverfe UiUe-frunche, village peu confiderable. et. a 
» plusloine.celui dei^«a:.-un bourgafiea confiderable. P. ,79. 

On peu au-dela de Nua. la vallee cefle d’etre large et plane-s 
« die devient elivite et tres-varife. li ftenle et fauvage, ic 
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the head-quarters of Hannibal the firft night, at xxi 
miles from Aofta according to the Tables, at xxv 
according to the Itinerary, but at xv or xvi only in 
reality. Nor would even this diftance be a (light 
day’s inarch. Nothing indeed but the levelnefs of 
the country, the eagerncls of the commander, and 
the want probably of any town fhort of Vertex, 
could have impelled the Carthaginians to make fo 
long a march. 

I ** Verrex,” adds the fame traveller, ** is a pretty 

verte de vergers et de prairies arroflSes par la Soire. Les 
« couches des montagnes a notre gauche, qui depuis la cit£'Bv6i- 
ent conftamment couru,—paroilFcnt changer a un quart de lieue 
** du village de Cbamhame, qui eR a unelieue ec un quart de Nuz.'* 
P. iSo. La petite ville de CbatiUoa ell a une lieue de Cham- 
have: nous la traverfimes, fuivant fa longueur par une rue tr£s- 
** rapide, mais large, bien pav£e, divjf£e par nn canal d'eau claire 
et epuranr, et orpee de plufieurs fontaines.—Avant d' y arriver, 
*' on traverfe, fur un beau pont de pierre d'unc feule arche, I'in- 
tervalle de deux rochers fepares ^ une profondeur £tonnante, par 
** un torrent qui defeende d’une haute montagne nominee Mont 
Cervin. On voit, plus bas, les ruincs d’unc autre pont, qu'on 
dlretre des Romains. Le village de St. k'iHetnt, a une demi- 
** lieue de Chatillon,'’ &c. P> i8i. En fortant de St. Vincent, 
*' on entre dans une route charmante, qui traverfe de beaux boia 
*' de chataiguers, dont le fond eH un tapis de la plus belle ver- 
“ dure.**' P. iSa. “ A demi-lieue de St.- Vincent, on commence 
" ^ defeendre l6 chemin qui porte le nom de Mont Jo'vet, village 
** litu£ au pied de la montagne, for le borde de la Doire. Ce che- 
“ min, tailU de main d’homme dans le roc vif, a une hauteur 
**.Cdttfidera 1 xIe au-defiia de la riviere, ell nn duvmge admirable.** 
P. rpo. '* On traverfe enfuite une petite ^aine de forme ovale. 

—Les rocs rc-comroencent—j et on vient en vingt minutes a 
** la petite vQle de f'trrtx" (p. spy). 


** coniiderable 
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« confiderable viUage, at which we ftopt both going 
« and returning. From Verrcx we go in an Tiour 
« and a half, to the fort of Bard. The village is 
« on this fide of the fort, fituated in a defile very nar- 
row, (hut in between two ftcep mountains. On the 
fummit of that which is oh the right or fouth, is 
** the fort j and the Doria flows at the foot of the 
" mountain. The rocks continue all along the great 
** road, above wWch riiey are ciit down perpendicu- 
** larly by the hand of man, to the height of more 
^ than thirty feet. This is faid to be a work of the 
** Romans,” as it apparently is; " and in proof it is 
" they (how a milliary column, (culptured in relief 
" upon the rock itfclf. This column is eight feet 
and a half in height, and two in breadth, having 
“ the numerals xxx upon it. Beyond this column, 

** we pals through a gate cut entirely in the rockh.’' 

SauETure iv. 199. “ Verrex ell nne tiTer. grand village, dans 
“ lequel nous rtous arreiaraes en allant et cn revenant. —I>e 
“ Verrex, on va dans une heure et demie au/or/ Bard." P. 100 
—roi. “ Le village—eft en deca du fort—. Le village eft 
“ iituc dans un defile trL-s-etroit, ferte entre deux montagnes efi- 
** c'arp^es^ fur le lomniet de cclle, qui eft a droite o« au fud, eft 
" fitue le fort dc Bard ; et la Doire coule au pied de la montagne. 

** Lcs— rochers continnent le long dc la grande route, au-delTu* 

“ de laquelle ils font tallies a px de main d'homme, a line hauteur 
" de plus de jo pieds. Ont dit qus e’eft un ouvrage dcs Romains, 

** et on en donne pour preuve une eolonne milliaire, flulptce cii 
“ relief dans Ic roc ra^me. Cette eolonne a S pieds et demi dc 
hauteur, fur deux de diametre, avec le chiffre xxx. Au-dcla 
« dc cette eolonne, on pafie par uns pone taillee en enticr dans Ic 
' “ roc.” 

P4 


But 
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But I mufl: flop my reader a little longer at Bard. 
" This valley of Aofta,” fays M. Bourrit, ** is de- 
** fended by fomc towns and fortrefles, as that of 
Verrez, which is almoft fafe from a fiege, and that 
** of Bardf which is efteemed ftill ftronger. We 
find alfo a femous road, which f/be Romans cut to 
open for themfelves a pafl*age into the vale of Aofta. 
“ Its ancient inhabitants, the Salaffi, defended the en- 
" trance into it a long time'f an article of iiiftorical 
intelligence, that is not referred to any authority by 
the writer, yet is not apocryphal, but may be found 
in the canon of hiftory, when Veterus blocked 
them up for two years. The road is almoft twelve 
" feet broad: upon one fide, the deep bed of the 
Doria alarms the traveller, who is yet protcdted 
** by a wall of rock-ftones, which thofe able con- 
ftrudtors knew how to manage. The other fide 
*' of the road is not left .remarkable; there the rocks 
are cut down perpendicularly, an immenfc work ! 
“ which is the more aftoniftiing, becaufe in thofe 
“ times they had no alfiftancc from gunpowder and 
"mines’.” 

So 

• Bourrit iii. »6x—163. “ Cette vallee eft defendbe par des vU- 
les ct des forcerelTes, telles que celle de Vcirez, qoi eft prefqu’ a 
“ I'abrid'un fiege, et eelle de Bard, eftim^e plus forte^encore. On 
tronye aulfi un fatnenz chemin, que les Remains taillerent, 
** pour B'ouvrir le pafiage de la val-d’Aofte. Les anciens habitans, 
“ les Salaffes, en defradirent long-temps I'entrie« ce chemin a 
“ pres de douze pieds de large; d’un cote, le lit profond de la 
“ Doire effiraie le voyageur, qut eft cependant ii I’abri par un mur 
dc rochers, que cei habiies confiru£leurs ont fa menager. L*au. 

“tre 
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So plainly have the Romans been bufy at work, 
upon this pafs! Here for that rcafon was an antient 
infcrlption let up, ccmmemoraiive cf IhnmhaVs march 
along it. ** Paul Jovius and Merula, two very learn* 
ed men of the fixteenth cenniry,” remarks an au¬ 
thor, ** affirm that they had feen at a pals called Ijc 
Bard between AoUa'and Ivree, an antient inferip- 
** tion which had been put up there, as a memorial 
** of Hannibal’s paffing that way*'.” Paul Jovius 
was an Italian bifhop, who died about the middle of 
the fixteenth century, and Paul Merula a Hollander, 
who died in the beginning of the feventeenth. I'he 
evidence, therefore, is double in nature and fucceffive 
in time. What then can be oppofed to it ? Yet, in 
the a6tive energy of critical minds at prefent, we arc 
apt to carry our cautioufnefs into an argument, to 
pufti our very doubts into determinations, and to be¬ 
lieve readily upon one fide from a fpirit of unbelief 
on the other. “ As they took no copy of it them- 
** felves,” obferves the relating author j “ and we do 
« not hear of any other perfon or author, that ever 
« fo much as faw it ; there is a great deal of reafon, 
** to believe this a little apocryphal *. The evidence 
of a bilhop and an lulian, of a biffiop of Nocera at 
no great diftance, and a native of Como in the very 

« tre coti do chemin n’eft pas moins remarqoable s cc font des 
‘•rochers tallies perpendiculairement, ouvrage immer.fe! qui 
« aonne d'autant plus, que dans ces tensps-li Ton n’avoit pas le 
*' fecours de la poodre. et des mines.” 

k Breval's Firft Travels i. »»7. ‘ Breval i. at?. 

neighbourhood. 
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neighbourhood, a ichblar, and kn hiftorian, would 
be fufficicnt of itfelf. Such an evidence as this Is 
competent, to fupport a! much more important fa6t 
than that. But when a fecond witnefs is brought in 
to add his evidence to it, can any man of fober mind 
for a moment doubt the competency of both ? Yet 
becauie we have not three witnelTes for the infcrip- 
tipn, or becaufe the two did not copy it; the cre¬ 
dulity of fccpdcifm will believe it to be apocryphal. 
That credulity, which will not be diverted by left 
than three witne^i^ might with equal reafon call for 
thirteen or thirty to turn it. That fcepticifm, which 
will not be convinced by any thing Ihort of a copy 
of the inforiptton, would not be convinced by that; 
but would doubt about die genuinenels of the tran- 
fcript, as much as it does now about the exiftence of 
the original. The human mind has always a proper 
proportion of fccpticifoi and credulity, in itj but 
this as OkpowcTy and that as a check only ; a power ne- 
ceflary to prevent life from ftanding ftill, in the hefi- 
tation and vacancy of doubts; and a check equally 
neceflary to fevc the mindj from being precipitated 
into hafty evils and unforefoen diftreffes. Yet fcep- 
ticifrn fets itfelf forth in the prefont foirit of the 
times, as the life, the vigour of the mind; when that 
vigour and that life are principally exerted in believ¬ 
ing, when for one point doubted twenty muft be be¬ 
lieved, and when otherwifo man mufr Hand and frarve 
and die, like the afs between two'equafly attradlive 
buiuUes of bay. ifo rife to fiich a pitch of exa&iels, 

as 


« 
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as to prefent the very eopy of an infcriptlon to the 
reader; was not common in the fixteenth century, 
and is not neceffary in any. The want of it therefore 
is not to be urged, in fuperfedence of pofitive tefti- 
mony. Nor can we, without high impertinence, re- 
je£t the pofitive teftimony of one of thefe witnefles, 
for fuch a petty incident as the cxiftence of a few 
words upon a rock. One indeed is as much, as we 
can reafonably expeft upon fuch a fobjedt. And one 
is in fadt all that the objeding autlior ought, either in 
juftice to the truth or in fairnefs to his, own rcafon- 
ing, to have cited as a witnefsj Merula giving no 
evidence himfelf, and only repeating the evidence of 
another. « Jovius writes,” he fays, " that letters are 
Jhovm engraved upon the rocks at Barr, a monu- 
MENT OF Hannibal, who crofled the Alps 
** herc'^.” But let us not look at the fun, by its 
refledlioi? in the water. Let us, eagle-like, lace its 
rays diredtly; and thus behold it in its real luftre. 

Jovius,is much more luminous and bright, than his 

refledtor. ** Immediately after thefe,” he lays in his 
defeription of the Alps as they arc crofled/re« Italy, 
« follow the Alps of St. Bernard,— which lead from 
« Ivrea through Augufta Prsetoria—: these rocks 
** ARE THOUGHT BY MANY, tO haVC bCCn [tliofe 

“ which were] broken up by Hannibal with 
FIRES AND viNECARj as at Rarr, a vilia^ on 


” Merula's Coftnographii lib. iv. p. S*®* ,'^,***^*^’n*^ j- 
.« Scribit— Jovius apud Barrutn litteras cotiboi infculptas ofteodi, 
“ moDimeatum Hanoibalis, qui hac Alpes tr^ ecent. 

5 
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“ this roadj in a perpetual monument to the ^ory 
of lb great a commander, letters inscribed 

“ UPON THE VERY ROCKS SIGNIFY We haVC 

already feen this road over Great Sc. Bernard, report¬ 
ed by Livy, reported by Pliny, and reported by Mar- 
cellinus, in fuccelTion, to be the traditionary road of 
Hannibal among their cotemporaries j and adlually 
denominated by the Romans at the beginning of the 
fecond century, thepajfage of Hannibal. The Rom^s, 
who lb believed and lb denominated it, might very 
naturally put up an infeription expreffive of the tra¬ 
dition. The Ibldicrs, who were working in the 
formation of this road, and aftually engraved a milli- 
ary column upon tbeje rocks, at Bard j would be very 
apt to do fo, as we know their fellow-foldiers to 
have engraved inferiptions concerning themfelves, 
at fome of our quarries in Britain The infeription 
at Bard is fince gone, as fome of our Britilh are ^ 
and as that upon the milliary column equally is j the 
numerals xxx being alone left upon the column, yet 
ferving to Ihow dicre were words with them for¬ 
merly ‘J. But it was luckily feen in its preferved Hate 

» P. Jovii tom. i. p. 300, “ Ad has ftatim fequuntur SanAi 
Bernardi Alpea,— quas ab Eporedia per Auguftam Prastorlam 
" "■ pefdncunt —. Has rupes ignibus, acetoque Aanibalem per- 
« fregiiTe, ronlti opinantnr j ut apud Barram, ejufi tineria pagum. 

perpetuo tanti ducii gloria; monumeoto, liters ipfis cqcibus 
“ inferiptae fignificant.” See the words alio ia Simler #41. 

® Horfley 467 and 499, &c. 

‘r Horfley, 469 Sec. 

^ So in Horfley, Weftmoreland iv. 


by 
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by Jovius, and happily noticed in a publication by 
him. His atteftation proves its exiftence dccifively. 
Yet, what forms an amazing fuperfluity of evidence 
upon fuch a point; and even gratifies the vicious 
appetite of incredulity to the full, in its craving hun¬ 
ger for more evidence j we find an hiftorian of the 
middle ages, antecedent to Jovius by many cenmries, 
a bifhop of Italy, like Jovius, a native of a town al- 
moft as near as Como, and a bilhop of a city ftill 
nearer than Nocera j ftrongly, though filendy, refer¬ 
ring to this very infcription and that very tradition, 
in faying that " Arnulph the emperour returned home 
" out of Italy, by Hannibal’s way, which they 
“ call Bard and Mont Joux^” 

From Bard, adds SaufTure, ** with rocks conti- 

nually at our fide, we come to the long and narrow 
** village of Donax. From Donax we come to St. 
** Martin, upon a road continually paved and glittcr- 
" ing. St. Martin, fituated equally between two 
** fteep rocks, is the laft viUage of the vale of Aofta 
“ we go out of it to enter Piedmont, by a tolerably 

* ** Liutprandus Ticinenfis,” who was bifhop of Cremona in 
the loth century (Mod. Un. Hill. Xiviii. 31), “fcribit Arnul- 
" phttin Imperatoreni ex Italic domum reverfum effe" in 896 
(Mod. Un. Hiil. XXV. 163—164.), "per Annibalii viam, quam 

*• Bardum vocant et Montem Jovis” (Simler 14*)- “ Per Pcn- 
" ninashcsexiftimat Luitprandus Ticinenfis Hanoibalem in Ita- 
liam venilTe, fcribens Arnulphnm Imperatorem ex ItalU do- 
" muin reverfum per Hannibalis viam, quam Bardum dicunt et 
" Montem Jovis” (Mctula iv. 515)- 
8 


" handfome 
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handMbtne gate of cut ftone, on wbith are the arms 
•* of the houfe of Savo^. Half a league from St. 
** Martin, m? difcover for the firfi time the plains of 
Italyj ive pals however Jome very narrow defiles 
ftill, and, among others, one at the village of 
Monte StrettOy the name of which indicates' luffi- 
** ciently the fituation. Having palled Monte Stretto, 
** we quit the mountains entirely } we fee nothing 
** longer around us but Jome Jmall hillsy and even thefe 
** at Jome diftance'* So properly does Livy intimate 
this whole march from Aofta, though Aofta itfelf is 
at the foot of the Alps, to be Hill “ a delcent” from 
the mountains M In half an hour we come from 
“ Monte Stretto to Borgo Franco, and from Borgo 
“ Franco travel to Ivrea almoft conjiantly upon plane 
ground,” So accurately does Livy agab fpeak of 
tiiis march, as one cxprefsly into the plane cOun- 
** try ‘! ” “ Before we arrive at Ivrea, we crols a 

** fmall hill, on the other fide of which is this town 
** fituated j at the bottom of this hill, we enter Ivrea 
** through a gate, and fleep there. Ivrea is encircled 
** by pUdris So exadtly does the region continue 

to 

• Livy x». 37. ‘f IniJe — d«fceBAiin.” 
t Ibid. ibid. ** Ad planam.” 

o Saufiaw iv. aei—aqa. “ On vient an long et etroit village 
** de jD«Mur.'—De Donax on vient a Su Martin, for nn chemin 
p«vf et gliflant—. St. Maftin,.fitaf auffi dans nn 
etroit deSi£ emre denz rochers efcarpfs, ^ le dernier village 
** dele velUed'Aode ] on en (bit pour entreren Pietnont, par nne 
•< iSen belie porte en.pierre de taille, fur hiqtielle font gravies les 
** trmet de la Maifon de Savo/e- A demi-lieue de St. Martin, 

“ oa 
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to be ** the plane country” of Livy! But thefe 
iucceflive defiles in the mountains, muft have been' 
mentioned previoufly to Hannibal by his Galtick 
guides j and have made him very apprehenfive, of 
being ftopt at them. , In the hands of a refokate 
enemy, in the hands even of one that had only the 
refoludon to try the fpirit of the Carthaginians, thele 
lYOuld have been formidable barriers to his and their 
advance. But they all belonged to the SalaiTi, who 
had tried the Carthaginians and.him, and were rum 
afraid to face them with every advantage on their 
fide. All the wifdom of the Salafli had been con¬ 
firmed, in the fmothered fire of their cunning; and 
all the bravery of the Salafli had evaporated, in the 
burfting flame of their perfidy. Fi om the Glencc of 
Livy and Polybius, Hannibal appears to have not 
encountered the flighteft oppofition, at any one of 
thele ftrong pafles. Nor let us doubt, whether the 
Salafli extended their poflfeflions lb far to the fouth. 


“ on decouvre pour la premiere fois les plaines de I’ltalie j oo 
** pafle cependant encore qnelques defiles tres.etroits, et, entt’ 
“ autres, an village de Monte-Slrem, donf le noin indique aflez la 
“ fituation.” P. “Pafle Monte-Stretto, on lore tout-a-faic 
“ dcs montagnes; on ne voit pins autoor de f«i que des colliness 
“ et me-ne a un certain eloignement. Nous mimes [vtamesl 
“ demi-beore dc Monte Stretto, i Sorga-Franca:' P. aoj. “ De 
“ Borgo-Franco i Y^arte on marche prefque toujrtors en plaine.' 
P. 104. “ Avant d’arriver a Yvree, on travsrle une colline, de 
“ I'antre cote de laqoellecette vtlle eft fitn^e.—An bas de la eol- 
“ line, en entrant a Yvrie et fous la porte de la vtlle,” &c. 

“NouscouchSmeiiYvHc." P. ” Daw !«* «* 

** tonrent Yvree” &c. 


M 
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as Ivrea. Wchavefeen their poflcflions reaching 
before, to Orziercs on the northern fide of the Alps, 
and to Aolla at the foot of the fouthern. Aofia we 
know to have been their capital i and all the vale of 
Aofia, therefore, muft have belonged to it and them. 
This brings us down to St. Martin, tlie lafl; village 
in the vale. But their dominions did not terminate 
here, as we natur^Iy expeft they ihould have done. 
They appear from Pliny, to have adtually infolded 
furea within their range. Belonging to the Salajfty* 
he tells us, is Augufta Prtetoria,— the town Epo~ 
** redia," See''. So very extenfive were the terri¬ 
tories, of this nation of traitors to Hannibal! At 
this town then, twenty one miles from Verrex in the 
Itinerary, thirty three in the Tables, and about twelve 
or thirteen (I believe) in reality, do I fix the head¬ 
quarters of Hannibal for the fecond night. Nor can 
we doubt the exiftence of a town here, in that early 
age i though Pliny fays " the books of the Sibylls 
commanded the Romans to build it Upon Tuch 
occafional, contingent, and petty points, amid many 
iubflantial and important lubjedls, did the books*of 
the Sibylls touch at times; and lb much more myf- 
lerious than ever in their nature, do tholje points ren¬ 
der thefe books! Pliny can mean only a command 

to re-build it, as he himjelf intimates the name to be 

. > 

V Pliny iii. 17. *' SalaiToram Angafia ^xtoria,—Oppidum 
** Eporedia.” 

> Ibid. ibid. " Sibytlinis Libris a populo Romano condi juf* 
film." 

purely 
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purely Gallick. " The Gauls,” he fubjoins, dcno- 
" minate good horfe-breakers Eporedica • The 
town therefore derives its origin with its tknomina- 
tion, from the SalafTi Gdata of Dio, and Livy’s Gauls 
of the Alps; and was, what is a Angular phccnomc- 
non in the hiftory of fuch a people, and carries the 
origin of horfe-races to a Angular antiquity in Eu¬ 
rope, a kind of Newmarket to them, a town encircled 
by plains for horfe-racing, a town inhabited by jock^ 
ies for managing and training the horfes ^ 

On thefo plains the Sailuvii, Sallyi, Salyes, or Sa- 
laflTi had fettled originally, on their migration acrofs 
the Alps. They fetded, fays Livy, " near that an- 


y Pliny Hi. 17. “ Eporedieas Ga’li bonos equorum domitoxci 
" vocant." 

* “ Kbeda among the Gauls, faith Quintili.in, is a word of the 
“ famefigniecation as Caruea (i. e. a chariot) among the Latior. 
“ This word is not now to be found in the Britifh tongue ; but it 
« is apparent that it hath been in it, by the words at ti.is day 
« ufed, Rir.//Wa courfe, Rhedec [Rhedeg] to run. and 
“ a race. For that all thefe came originally from RhiUa," iiiher, 
from the fame radical idea and word as RheJa, “ is beyond dif- 
“ pnte” (Camden in Gibfon c. xxiv). Of ti.e fame family is the 
Irilh Ridire a horferoan, a knight, which, in ras preat partiality to 
our language, the Irilh lexicographers derive lioin our Eogliili 
Rideri though the Wellh words above, and the Irilh /Ori a 
conrfc, a flight, Ritbim to run, Rioth running, racing, Rwth^^, 
Ri>tbam. Rtatbai>n, to run, to race, by the general analogy of the 
Wellh and Irifli, IhoW it and our Enghlh word to be both Cel- 
tick in their origin. “ Epor^dif." fays Builet n. boo dref- 

“ feur de cheval. Pline—nous a conferv^ ce met Gaulois —: Ep, 
« cheval, Redja, dompter, drefferr' ratl-er rMtJrg, or fotne fuch 
word, to tide, to run, to race, a horfe. 

VoL. 11. Q. 
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“ tient nation the Lasvi Ligutes ’,” who were the 
fame widi the Libui or Irfbyci, «id owned the fite 
of VersMi the next from Ivrea in the Itine¬ 
rary. : Ffom .diefc plains they proceeded to the 
Ltevt Ligures on the routh> conquered them, and 
built Vercdli“. Fromthefe plains too they mounted 
badtwards up the A!jm> and themfelves by 

Aofta tO'Great St. Bernard and Orzieres. But though 
on thefe plains, and sdl up the Alps, they retained 
their national-appellation as jfaithfuUy, as the Lrevi 
themfelves did j yet among thefc Ligures to the fouth 
they loon loft it, and their name of Sallyi was funk 
in chat of Libui GalU". The Saladi therefore were 
confidered as equally diftiirft fttll from the Libui, as 
ever they had been j arid their poffeflions were re¬ 
puted, not to extend to Vcrcellii Hannibal was now 
at die limit of their poIfeHions to the fouth; and 
muft have entered immediately upon their independ¬ 
ent colony of Libui GaHi at Vercelii, if he had kept 
on the zowi which he had Mtherto purfued from 
S^artigny., But hts otgcil was Turin to the right. 
A road aflually appears in the Tables^ running from 
fvrea to Turin ®. A road equally appears there at; 
prefent And this road muft have been, as it now is, 

■ V. ssi' 

6 Plinyiji, ir."*'Vereelteliibyeotuin.”, 

’ < Pliny ibiii’. Veredke Lsl^corum, ex Sallyts orrs." 

* Livy xxi. 3I. '' P«r moaUno* Salailof ul Libuoa Oalloa.'* 
(.'tU^jfiecond SesnwHti ,, 

^ Map'of Savoy. jNedatoat, imti MoiRfelrat, ka-napa forMod. 
Us'.liiAofy.' 

.V ' a urincroal 
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a principal one; ever (ince Turin extended its au- 
tliority, as I have lliown it once did, and as it now 
does, up to the very fummic of Great Sc. Bernard 
This Hannibal was at prefent to purfue. He ac- 
cordin^y crofled. the Doria, left the region of tlie 
Salaflii and entered the immediate country of the 
Taurini. This was tbtn the region probably, which 
is now confined by the Doria on the eaft, the Po on 
the fouth, and the Chifon on the weft The Tau¬ 
rini were thus, as Polybius ftates them to be, at 
the foot of the AlpsPliny fpcaks accordingly 
of Turin itfelf, as equally with Aofta the roots 
of the Alps But how is it, that two fuch dif- 
tant towns fhould have the fame poTxtion j and that, 
after our long march with Hannibal from Atrfla, out 
of the mountains, into the plane country, and to the 
very banks of the Po, we are ftili at the roots of ilje 
Alps ? The faft is, as both Pliny and Strabo have 
obferved x that the Alps form .a kind of crelcent dr 
bay along the north of Italy, that Turin lies under 
the weftern horn or promontory of it, and that 
Aofta lies deep in the hollow'. 

♦ See vol. i. clia^. iv. fefl. r, wl-ii. chap. i. feft. t, »nd 
Bourrit iii. »«J, “ la ronic de Turin” frem Aofta. 

0 See map. Hence “ Finis” or on the Cbilon, as the 

boundary at once of the Taorini, the Alp», and Italy 1 

* Polybitu iu. 6o. T« ir«fa'f»«f 

If - /I 

k Pliny iii, 17. " Colooi* ab Alpium radkiboi, Angufta 
V Taertiwaw.—^dei^^Salafforum Augnfta Prxtoria. ’ 

J Pliny iii. s- Alpin® P*®* I'm*'” Strabo n. »9o- 

Q-* 
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Thefe Tauiifli, as Polybius informs us, ** were 
** then in a rebellion igaiflft the Infubres Livy 
ailb addsj that <* they were in a ftate of warfare,” 
though he’ibrgets to notice the nature of 

the war&re, againft th^ For this rcafon, as 
i have formerly obferved, Polybius in another place 
mentions Hannibal, « whm he had finiflicd his paf- 
** fage over the Alps in fifteen days, to have advamed 
f« baldly into the plains upon the Po and the country of 
** the Infubres^P - .* ■ . - . 

Thefe Taurini were likewife, as Polybius goes on 
to teitus^ dMtuftful of the Carthaginians p.” They 
nught'wdl be tb. > Their king Magalus, whom they 
had depofed, had gone to meet the Carthaginians in 
Gaule, and was come widi ^em now. «. Hannibal at 
and during the repofe of his army at Aofta, 
had ff endeavoured to -draw thetn into amity with 

7-Tj*»r AiyvfMffpKfn^^^ Ir«?ktar. 

Strabo V. 3 tj. T«» nif AXiriit mfififnt ii tnrufui'ls^ Khi 
T* )£Ol^a txfi9-» irpetfiiiciia a-po« r*i» 'irftXiatr' rit 9$ nostra tx put uso-a, 

^ Po)j|(biu8 iii. 60,' Tw Txe>pi»»,— /utvft'f wt 

" Livy aii. jj. '* Tanrinif, proxhna.genti, advflffua,Infubres 
“ moiumbellum erat." .:* . " 

* PolybdlS'ili. itlain^xuii^f r»r rxr'wri^aJiijr'^^tpxij 
a^Miaxi^iiex; eddypi rit *tpt rir tiahi «*%x, 

lir»ptCpu»ifln’fi * ■ - ■ . ' '■ 

?%olybiuWiiI. 60. rMrKa/;^|«jbr»ti(, c'~ " ' y ' 

1* him. 
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" him, and an alliance againft the RomansBut 
he found his overtures rejca-ed, as «they would not 
'’agree to this’. The reftoration of tlieir exiled 
monarch, and their own fubmiffion to the autliority 
of the Infubres, were the necelTary conditions of fucli 
an amity and fuch ap alliance. He therefore march¬ 
ed to reduce thofe by violence, whom he could not 
bring over by foiicitations. “He moved out of 
^ his camp of reft,” Livy fays; « and one town of 
" the Taurini, the capital of the nation, becaufc 
" they would not come into the propofed amity with 
“ him, he took by ftorm j and would have alTociatcd 
“ ail the Gauls along the Po to him, not merely 
through fear, but alfo with their own good-will,” 
if the Roman army under Scipio had not been now- 
coming up’, He encamped around their or bat- 
" 1ST city,” we learn from Polybius, “ and ia three 
’’ days, took it by ftorm. And, having fm his ep- 
patients to the f-word, he ftruck fuch a terrour into 
“ the neighbouring Baibarians, tliat they all came to 
him immediately, and refigned themfelvcs up to 

s Livyxxi. 39. ‘’Armare (xercitam, ut parti alter! ftheln- 
ftibreaor the Taarini] atixilio eflet, ia «/(■/>«<*—boh poterar," 
compared with PoJybios iii. 60, t» oywlr* ut pt>^uu wfumiKult 

aVIAI4M)(f€U. 

* Polybiuslii. 6o. Ovpg’iwaasoda'ii. 

; • I.iyy Xxi. 39. “.Jam exftativis moverat Hanoibsl; Tauri- 
BOrum^u^ onam urbem, caput geutis ejaa, qoia volentia ia 
amicitlatn non veniebant, vi cxpugnlrat j junxilTeaquc fibi, noa 
- inein foliha, fedetiam vpluaute, Galloa accolas Padi, ni"<cc. 

“ his 
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his will t.” By that a£l of feverity in putting' all 
the garrifon to the fword, «Ije ftruck fuch a ter- 
“ rour,” not ‘‘into the neighbouring Barbarians,” 

• Polybius iii. 6o. rn» mhuy e> 

ffswoXiojKBOT. K«1ao^a|aj TBf 
iMtf^aKTSslo tptCon TMS wny-ytif koIbixbo-* 

IK «r»f«y*ucre«., «5 tw flnn*. 

" Uz," frjt, re B-jralo,, “ invited ihc Taurinians,” the Tau- 
Tini, « who lived near the foot of the Alps,” »p: t« 
the foot of the Alps,and witre at this time engaged in [rebel- 
« lioasj war with the InfubrUns,” tbclnfubres, [and diftrufted 
the Carthaginians, ee^truuLn h t»»j Kasp;i£n^a,ts(«J, “ to enter into 
'* an alliance with him, and to aflill him with their tbrees,” in the 
language of Polybius, to eater into'amity and aUiouce naitb him, 
“And when hia offers were rejofted them, he marched," a 
word, that fltpws the neceffity of infertijog/;^ before, “and in, 
“ camped before the ftrongrfl," the maft important, Bofvidins, 
“ of their Cities 5 and having taken it,” having taken it by form. 
.lnroJ.BfKKBS, “ aftec three days *cge, killed all that were found in 
" arms agai^ him," all ihax had been \b. wms againll hiiR,TB; <mu» 
or (which is the fame here) all the inhabitants, 
••Bythisfeve'rky, the ndgWbouring baAarians were all ftrnefc 
^.with terror, and [aM immediately, .mtilaa ik fobndtted 

V at diferetion,” inPolybius's language, which flisuld have been 
retained, came and rejigned tbtnfelvet up .to his <iviff. ‘‘ 

On the v^ole, this verfion of Polybiui appitfcntly deferves not 
tberepntatioB which it bears. .It was executed many years) be- 
foneitvras publi^ed <preface a+—*s),4^ at p^od, I, bplieve, 
when Mr. Hampton was nmryyoung ; bpfore time had matured his 
jiMgment, ‘ and experience had rat/ed his language, into that vi¬ 
gour and me»owbe& which appeafln Kit excdlent prefaces and 
Whenhevpm^wn too indolent to relp^m the whole, by that 
jafl model which be, hat there drawn { " to render every word by 
“,an equiyalrat expreffion, and every ienience in the fame jo(l 
** meafufe, t(|L pre&rve each difiCi'eTit changer of fentiment and 
.**'^m{e,-Bnd to delineate, Broke by tinker the movettents of 
**■ Ae mind or heart" (p. a j) }:a model, t]||it ft novC a levCre fatiM 
Ifi^thife execution. 


jt 
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who, ^ Gauls, muft have been highly gratified with 
the blows but into all the fubjeSI Tauriui, who alone 
could be terrified by it, and who were not Gauls but 
Ligurians "; " that they came to him immediately,” 
fubmitted to his arms, “ and refigned thcmfclvcs up 
to his will” He thus reftored Magalus, to his 
previous authority over the Taurini s and fecured all 
the afliftance, that Magalus could furnilh to the Car- 


thaginiaris in their future war. The Taurini there¬ 
fore are fiich ** of the” rais-called “ Gauls along die 


" Po,” as Livy fays Hannibal would have aflb- 
** dated to him—through fear,*' if the Romans had 
not been coming; and whom he aElually affociated, 
as we fee in Polybius, by that the mofi binding of all 
principles in the human mind. The other, the real, 
« Gauls along the Po,” whom (according to Livy 
again) he “ would have affociated to him—with 
“ their own good^wiU," if the Romans had not been 
coming; were the Insubres and the Boii, who had 
fenf embaffadours to him, who had then avowed 
themfelves « eager to (hare with the Carthaginians 
« in their battles with the Romans %” and were now 
reffrained from executing theif intentions by the 
iioman atVvance. With fo much confiifion m ci^ 
cumllances, do both Polybius and Livy concl^ 
their ‘ account of Hannibars Alpine march! The 


" « Plinyiii.ir. “Xanrinorasi anriiioSI-isuTuinilirpe-'' 

, Po}ybHW.iU.,4+. T-. 

Tiff (rw w T** 

Roman 
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Romans advm^V<^ut iv^re l^cen; and the lloii, 
1^ a-g^ral iaJfaTour 


I have thus conduced Hannibal from Laurlol on 
tlie Rhone in Dauphiny, to Turin on the Po in Pied¬ 
mont. I have taken him ft^e by ftage, and ftep 
by ftep, through this long labyrinth of nations j as 
the concurring narratives of Polybius and of Livy, 
have held out the clue. Geography has united with 
hiftory, the prefent nature of the ground with the 
antient deferiptions of the fites, and the Itinerary of 
Rome with the traditions of the Romans, to confirm 
their narrative and my account. 1 have pointed out 
alfo the grand reafons, that aftuated the mind of 
Hannibal, and direfted the movements of the Car¬ 
thaginians under him. 1 have thus thrown a new 
and ftrong light, I prefume, upon this important 
portion of hiftory. I have particularly fixed the 
line in which he crofted the Alps, for the firft time 
in a Jingle part of his courfe, and for the lajly | truft, 
in every part of it. One part indeed comes in to 
fupport another j while all form fuch an accumulative 
leries of proofs, as no. other kind of argument can 
poffibly boaft, and as raifes this (I flatter myfelf) 
into a fuperlativc fort of demonttration. E> idence 


X Polybiui iii. «. . 


z 


has 
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lus fu^effivdy added to evidence, Ike hill 
piled upon li, i dte whole p tIM) has nb 
a mouotidn l^e its own St. Bernard; towering with' 
its head over die hiibry, as that does over the gjobe; 
leaving all the clouds at its feet, and Ihowing the 
fnn ihine in a buift of radiancenpon its fides. 


THI atiD. 
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Page 


Vot. L 


6. note* line 7* Jw riad rgdlaviiai 

7. note* line 7. fir l^ancien read I’ancienne. 

11, text, line 8. fir Ladriol) again read Laorioi. itgain,, 
ijl, note, line 6. fir av/hiut 3 i» evxeflim read av»l<^ut Si 4 


Ovoxo>1i«y; 


i» ■ ■ ' — ■' T ■ line 7, fir Xiyi/rtitti read Ai^rixct* 

• '*'■■■ line 10, for Afl«roX»« read AuliireXo* 

« " ■ f ' « line 11, fir OvYytpa read Ovyipum 

»5, note* line 9-10, fir fiftfQsaiat read 

39, note, line 12* fir haSaaatut read hoGaaiue. 

40, note, line 4, fir etrroxofv^toit readetmKOfv^oe-Hi. 

54, note, line laft, fir menti rM</inonti. 

61, note, line laft, for rovm read rmim. 

86, text, line i2, fir from Lyons read from fome point he 
knows not what near St. Rambert, a few miles to the 
fonth of Ftenne^ and many to the fouth of' 

94, note, lipe 11, fir Lyoh read Nyon. 

96, text, line 8, for Lyon read LyonSi 

97, note, line laft and laft but one, dele arooiig the Greeks, 

toy, note, line 2 and 3, dcltvoA^ ta Scotland, and 

we baVc Otelum on the Alps before. 

131, text, line 7, fir appropriated hereafter ree^ appropriated 
before and hereafter. 

130, note, line z, fir niaajjn read 
1 56, note, line 4, fir X®»«>* read Xwfvfk 
289, note, line laf^ fir im read ih. 

tpe, note, line 11, » iintc eM thtuk This caftle i#ai c a l l ed 
La Bathia (Cow i. 39*, Sanffurc hr. 316) ; and baa 
lent itt name, 1 find ft-om private information, to i» 
part of the town of Bo«t;g. 
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196, text, line 16, fir Paritii rw</Parifiit 

eoQt note, line 2 , fir mviur^ioltiiui'iriluii read (vx()i«t1o1a1w7E^ii;ii«'' 

210, note, line 6, JbetfUrun thusj SaulTure ir. 288-289. “ Lc» 

“ rochets font cfcarpes au-delTus de la rive droitc du 
“ torrent,’’ in'amingz/ws the Alps, “mais ebonies 
“ fnr la^/7«fi!i<’qncnons fuivons.” Afterwards, “ on 
“ traverfe la Drance, et on paffe au pied ,de ces ro- 
chefs." ThisIhtws the fl/ertt, to be immediately 
on the 7 f/t of the1)rarfce; and fo fuperfedes-the tef- 
timony of a ndighbottring gcntleraarii who in a letter 
of reply to my inquiries has alTerted it; to be on the 
right. “ La route, large etbienentretenae.” 

— note, line 9, /sr pie read pic. 

211, i^otc, line 1), read thut mile, lomethlng ftiort of an Eng- 

lift one* (Mi(R)n,'preface xxxviii. arid ii. 2). 

225, note, line lall, fir Tapidis read Japidis. 

236, note, line /(t nad fhus mli^j^and fome private infor¬ 
mation, which I have teceived in a letter from the 
Vallais, cfflifirmsboth. 

243, note, line. 13, fir read 
246, note, line 3, /ffrintdarfis. •• 

*258, note, line 6, read thasmed^U** Hsls account is very 
' -lively, doing honour equidly to Hannibal and to 
Livy, - 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS, 

VoL. II. 

Page 

I, text, line 3, for on rtai upon, 
y, note, line 18, for om -Aivt read 

I z, note, line 5, read thus iacA'' Lh’y alfo, in Epitome LXT, 
calls thofe Gauls of Marfeilles Salluvii. 

79, note, line 3, for ewai/f»» read urauftov. 

86, note, line i and z, read thus only Simler fclefls Mount 
Genevre. 

———, line to, read thusT.^^o. But Keyfler, in a refer- 
-ence to oral authority, feletSs another hill. “ On 
“ the left hand,” he fays, “ betwixt Fei tierc and No- 
“ valefe,” in the defeent from Mount Cenis towards 
Italy, about one league and a half only from Sufa^ 

■ equally with Feneftrellcs within modern Italy, and 
not much higher up the Alps than M. Dutens’s own 
hill ; “ is the mountain of Rochcmclon,” fo called, 
i fuppofe, as the melon-ftiaped rock, “ accounted 
“ the higheft of all the Italian Alps. From hence it 
«• feems to join with the great chain of mountains; 
“ but a deep valley lies letviccH. The afeent up this 
mountain is i/a/xyVBrwfy——. After all the toij 
of getting up this prodigious acil:vity^ one may hap- 
“ pen to come there at an uni ucky time, and he ehiiged 
to wait for fair weather to come down again ; but, 
** in a clear Iky, the toil mull be acknowledged to be 
** well rewarded, by an aftonilliiiig profpeft 
** Some have imagined this to be the mountain, from 
« whence Hannibal encouraged his army by a view 
« of the fplendour fertility of Italy.” They, who 
have fo “ imagined,” mull have confulted no other 
faculty of their mind except their imagination. Even 

ik if 
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j^ilaniiiibal hai croiTed Mount Ceois, he niuft have 
gone a whole day's march out of his road with all his 
army, to have the chance of *' a clear Iky” in the end 
if OSolefy to encounter the certainty of “ an un- 
“ lucky time,” and then “ be obliged to wait fur fair 
“ weather to come down again.” Such Hannibals 
does an un*hillorical mind form for itfelf! Mafs is 
** annually faid at this place, on the 5th of Auguil. 

Thoufands of people repair thither from the neigh- 
“ bourhood, — climbing ostxiceandfnanu" on the 
^th ofAuguJl ; when Hannibal mull have gone thither 
on this lunatick employ, at the very end of OSoher, See 
Keyfler i. 337, 336, 33S. Keyfler often nods in his 
travelling vMggpn of Germany, but is fed afleep 
here. 

S8, text, line 16, read thus mouth of the Fo.* But the &c. 
then fuhjoin this note *. Keyfler accordingly gives us 
from his hill, an aflonifhing profpcA over the 
“ lanefe^* the “ Tretsigiana," and Venice" (1.337). 

(18, text, line 8 , read thus below ‘. It is iii fa£l very lleep 
and very narrow, I find from private information, 
having its precipice fi»r the firft mile from St. Bernard 
upon the kfif and then as far as St. Rcmy on the 
right. It was thus a mere pathway along the fide. 

180, note, laft Ime, for ** h nous*’ read “ oil nous.” 

1 50, note, laft line, read thus^axoxy^m 1 1 fuppoie it certainly 
would; and 1 reconfruend the trial of it to fome young 
phyfician. Succeft wkh it would eftablilh his repu* 
tation for ever. 

i8j, nqte, line s, fir Tapodesrwu# 
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rp ABURY 

J. HE Hones at it what called popularly, and why, ii, 155— 
156. Now iplit by the inhabitants, ii. 156-1^7. Whence 
fetched, ii. I55-I56, 164. Of what kind they are, ii, 163- 
164. 

ACUNUM 

A town in Gaule -- ■' what in France, i. 7, 

ADDISOhf 

His remark concerning the Alpine rivers, made before by Strabo, 

.«DUI 

The name of a nation 'inGanle——how the name is to be pro¬ 
nounced, i. 34. * 

jBNOBARBUS 

Cnseus—wtiere he fptight the Gauls, i. 37-39. 

ALABONTIS 

A town in Gaule. ■ w hat in France, i. ftZ, 

ALBION 

Why our ifland was fo called, i. 336. 

ALLOBROGES 

A national name in Gaule.--—rextended to what nations in 
Gaule, i. 133-136. what the name means, i. 136. toe name 
aifo of toe nations on toe northern Alps, ii. 8-9. 
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ALPINE LANGUAGE 

What it was formerly, i. 359-360. what it is now’, i. *54- 
»S 5 > 359-360- 

ALPINE MOUNTAINEERS 

What their general appearance was formerly and is now, 
i. 192. 

ALPINE-THROAT 

This feems alluded to by Livy, i. 194. by what it is occa- 
iloned, i. 194-19^. 

ALPS 

From what language and with what meaning thefe mountains 
are fo called, i. 336. Alps in Britain, i. 336-337. even the 
Pyrenees called Alps, by what writer of antiquity, i. 340. 
who firft croiTed the real Alps with artillery, i. 18. when 
roads were firfl made over what parts of the Alps, i. 114- 
iig. thefe parts were wi^ut roads in Hannibal’s time, i. 
loo-iao. a formed road over what parts only, then, i. 120- 
125. the Alps well-peopled then, i. 224, 232-233. having 
towns and villages then on them, i. 224-223, 234-236, 245. 
abounding then in cattle, i. 226, 243-246. abounding in 
com then, how high upthe northern fide, i. 226, 227, 246. 
hotv much higher up is corn liow, i. 226, 246. even vines 
on them now, where and whence, i. 226-227. how diflin- 
guifhed the Alps ace for their height, i. 292. Roman roads 
over the Alps, what, i. 22-24, 23, 26-27, 9 *- 95 > ^^ 3 ' 
114, 115-iig, 120-126, 146-147, 183-166, 294-296, 297- 
298, ii. 21-22, 23, 112, 211, when the noith-wefiern 
Alps were firft crofled, and by whom, i. 371-372. 
when and by whom the fecond time, i. 374-375. when 
and by whom the third time, i. 375*376. the fourth time, 
i. 376-378. afterwards, 1-379. the road up them then fit 
only for faddle-horfes, i. 379-381. but capable of receiving 
wheel-carriages in the days of Hannibal,, i. 380-382. now 
again ufed only, for (addJe-ho^s, i. 381, 38a. yet repeat¬ 
edly croiSMi even in later ages by armies with cannons, i. 
384-386. . the northwTi Alps not peopled firft by Hercules^ 
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if. 1-7. peopled not till ages after his time, ii. 7. peopled 
at.whattinif and by whom, ii. 7-15. , the fouthern Alps, 
peopled before, and by whom, ii. 14-13. V whom the 
iputhern and northern are now peopled, ii. 15. tmvns on 
the northern in Hannibal’s da3’s, ii. 15-47. towns on the 
fouthern then, ii. iia, 198-199. Alps more deep/oiujiv/i 
Italy than/row it, ii. 113-114. the ro.id down and iip Han¬ 
nibal’s Alps in Hannibal’s time, what, ii. 117-119. a win. 
ter journey over thefe Alps how falfely magnified by a mo¬ 
dern, ii. 119. where vegetation fIrlV begins generally on 
the Alps, and where it ends, ii.' 119-121. Alps confirt al- 
ntjoft entirely of what ftones on their fummits, ii. 158-159. 
of tvhat in their bafes, ii. 159. the Swifs Alps moftly of 
what {tones, ii. 160. the Italian moitly of what, ii. 160- 
i6t. See COTTIAN and GRAIAN and PENNINE and 
GREAT SAINT-BERNARD. 

A-NTiENTS 

Their adoniihing Ikill in all'knowledge merely human, laid 
open by what publication, ii. 144. 

ANTIQJ/ARIES 

Purloining even what, to gratify their tafte, i. 310. traiifjiort- 
ing uioiiumcnts at times to a great didance, ii. 23. 

AOSTA 

The arch tbo’e confounded with vfliat by feme, i. 116-117. 
at this town the .Roman conquerour of the Saiaffi cncampial, 
ii. 192. at it Hannibal encamped alfo, ii. 20S. then the ca¬ 
pital of the SalafG, ii. 208. made a colony by the Rom.ins, 
w'hen, ii. 192. the fitienefs of its fituation, ii. 192. fine re¬ 
mains of the Romans at it, ii. 192-193. how it came to be 
called Aofla, ii. 192, 193. it lies jud «ithin aniicnt Italy, 
ii. 199-203. though fome way within the modern, ii. 203. 

. APENNINES 

Not fo called from any imaginaiy Apis, L. 329-330. but fiv-.n 

' wha^ i. 337, the name applied by t'< e antients at times to 
the Alps, i. 338-339. they thcuifclves called Pennine .Alps 
fometimes, i 339. 

R4 
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APPIAN 

The hiftorkn-r—-1*^ i.tzb-nt, t34-l33« H. »i j, 167,171, 
coj-refted, i. 33, «. 184-185, 18^ 187. 

mentions the application qfyine^ by H^iubal, ii. 

fyz. and a road callpd in his tiine Hapnibal’s Pafs, ii, 159. 

_ _ . ■■ '.ARAE ■ ■••• 

A river in Gaule—j-fp niuncd bjr Polybius ih mapy eotikv 
though diffcroiUy in others, i. the former right, if 39. 
when this river was fifft called as it npw is, i. ^i, 

ARAUSIQ 

A town in Gaule-^r—yrhat jn Enqce, i. 7, 

. # - - ARBITRARY 

All power was origin^y fo, even in churches pnd convents, ii, 
.. 67* tW tac|)4i%ip?Riowed.the peceflity of a chppk, p, 67- 

AREBRIGIUM 

A tpwp on the aptient Alps-—vfhat on fop qipdem, i, 95. 
ARIPUCA 

A towp <H» the antient Alps——w,hat pp the piodcrfa, i. 95. 
ARNAQQ 

A town in Gaule——what in France, i. 7, 

' '■ ARVE ' 

A river near Genevas—*what calied by the Rcwians, and how 
ppncerncd in Hannibal’s'martfo, i. 139-^56, aRoipandjih 
of filver found in it, i. 154.153: 

• ■ AfTREtfATRS ‘ 

The name of a nation in Gaule and Britain.—.hdw erroneoudy 
it is generally pronounced,'‘k'-3'4. 

AVENib' ■ 

A town in Gaule——what ih FraAee, i. 

AVGViT\ 

. , ' AUGUSt^tJM,, 

A town in Gaule—^whM in France, 13 j,' 


AUGUSTA 
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AUGUSTA PR.«TORlA 

A'town in aotient Italyt—what in iricJderni i.' 9'5i’»9f-i*98, 
34;. how the fortner h^f pf the name was pronounced, ii, 
192-193. 

*- AUGUSTUM 

A town w Gawlp—<^what h( France, 5 . 9t, 

AUTHORS 

Nearly the fame to thpm, whether they are religious them* 
fcives or Jive in a religious age, ii. sa, 

'AXIMA 

“AXUNA 

A town on the antienfAJps—what on the modern, i. § 4 * 

AXONA ' 

The name of a river in Ga«Ue—how erroneoufly it is pm- 
nounced generally, i. 3^, 


5 , 

. RAGQAGE _ 

Of Hannibal’s army-f-confifted not of any thing prh'ate or per • 
fpnal, how, i. aoa., hut of what, i. ao», ii. thS. 

RARP 

A fort in the Alpine end of Italy—where, ii. »i 5. what,«. 215- 
• x6. an inAfriptiem it rffpeaing Hannibal’s mardi by it, 

ii.fti7-jtsi. - , 

A town on the antient Alpa-what on the modern, i. 93-94. 
rarxintum 

A town in Gaule-r-what in France, i. 7, 

brrqintrum 

A town on the antient Alp^what on the modem, 1.94. 
BERNARD 

■Saint, tiro palTes over the Alps—fee GREAT, fee LITTLE. 

BERNARD 
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BERNARD 

Uncle to Charlemagne—no Saint, ii. 64. therefore not the dc- 
miuator of Great St. Bernard, ii.' 64. 

BERNARD MENTHON 

Archdeacon-of Aoiia—thegforipus founder of a moft beneficent 
convent, upon what pafs.of the Alps, ii. 64-65. upon what 
other pafs of the A]]>s al(b, li, 65. he became governour of 
bi» own convent how long, and died in what year, ii. 66. 
See CONVENT and GREAT SAINT-BERNARD and 
UTTLE SAINT-BERNARD. 

BOII 

A nation of antient Italy—where fituated, ii. 98. when and how 
th^ came into Italy, i» 37 h" 377 ? ffind entbalTadours to Han- 

Jiibal, for what, i; 33. engaged in what wars with the Ita¬ 
lians, before Hannibal came, li. 99. rebelled againft the 
Romans, on hearing only that Hannibal had fet out in Spain 
for Italy, ii. 103. united with whom to fend embaiikdours 
to him, ii. 105. they fentfeveral Kings, and why, ii. 105, 
109. how thefe were received by Hannibal, ii. 106-107. 
how much their coming animated the army, ii. 107-108. 
they and who had now reduced all the country from where 
to where, ii. 308-109. to what they invited him, ii. 109-110. 
faid by w-hom to be a nation, extinguilhed many ages back, 
ii. 109. but furviving in whom at prefent, ii. 109. their con¬ 
duct when Hannibal came into Italy, ii. *31-*3*. 

BONHOMME 

Lff a hill on the Alps—the fite of a Roman fown, i. 147, 
BOURRIT 

Rlonf., a new defefiber of the Glaciercs' &cc .—his map praifed 
fofonepointi i.»36. his accounts praifed, ii. 353. highly 
praifed, ii. 30, 87, 179, iSii 'but coireeled, ii. 31-32, 49, 
59-61. . . 

BRANCUS 

King of Lyons in Hannibal’s time-r^had a rebellton railed againft 
him juft as Hannibal camemear Lyons, i._ 72-76. fled from 
his paUce and city, t, 7-4-75. was in danger of bttiag-criiflicd 

by 
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by the rebels, i. 75-76. but was faveJ and reftored by Han- 
nibal, i. 76-78. was grateful to Hannibal, how, i. Si. and 
accompanied him on his march, why and how far, i. 8»-8a 

I36-‘37» »56-xS7* 

BREVAL 

Mr—his publifiicd travels correfted, i. 58, 65, 78, 79, 85, 86, 
ii. 150,217-219. yet he is the moft knowing of ail our pub* 
lifliing travellers, i. 85. 

BRIGANTIO 

A town in Gaule—what in France, i. 23. 

BRIGANT 

BRIG.<VND 

BRIGANDAGE 

BRIGANTIN 

BRIG 

Terms French and Englilh, whence derived, ii. 92. 

BRISTOr, 

The Rig.ht Rev. the Earl of—his opinion of the route that 
Hannibal took acrofs tire Alps, i. 19. his account of fonie 
coins found upon the Alps, ii. 33-34. 

BURDIGALA 

The name of a town in Gaule—how crroneoufly it is pro¬ 
nounced generally, i. 34. 

BURKE 

Mr.—extolled for his late publication againil the French re¬ 
formers, ii. 102. 


c. 

CiESAR 

C. Julius—a reading in the belt editions of his Cummcnlaries, 
correded, i.- 101-102. in what line he crofled the Alps, i. 
102-106. to what place he fent a detachment, why, acd 
what it did, i. 122-124, 165-181. 

CALCAREOUS STONES 

—in the Alps form a bed for the granites on the fumroit, ii. 

159. 
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159. run in what banks, and how low, through the moun. 
tiiins, ii. r£9^ many fragments of them, where, ii. i59> 
160- thefe arc how hard, how diflbluble, and conveniblc 
into what, ii. 160. the Swifs Alps almoll entirely calcareous, 
ii. 160, the Italian much lefs fo, ii. 160-161, 

CALVIN 

John, the Genevan reformer—once efcaped from popilh perfe- 
cution in Italy, by a pafs thatlf^nnibal meant to. try, i. 255- 
256. 

CAPITALS 

Of nations—took the national appellatives for their own, when, 
i. tqbrigj, hpw this puftom arofe, ii. 25. 

CARBUNCLES 

Jewels fo called—how much commoner among the antients 
than the modems, why, i. 319-319. 

carriages 

In Jlannibal's army for conveying the baggage—of what kind 
and fize they ^ere probably, i* 202-203, 
CARTHAGINIAN COINS 

—have been found upon t}ie Alps, where, ii. 32. who firft 
tpld the w’orld pf thisj ii. 32-33, who have fince confirmed 
it, it. 33-35. fbme Carthaginiaii coins of Sicily explained, 
how and by whom, K. 3^-38. 

CARTHAGINIANS 

Jn general—ufed what food foe eating commonly, ii. 166-1^7. 
■what for drinking prcfbaSIy, ii. 166. 

■ ' CASAUBpN 

The Lhtift tranflatbf of Polybius—<orre^ed, i. xp, 236-237^ 
244, 268, ii, 126, 137, 203, 207. ' ' 

CA'sUAk'lA* 

A tOAVn (fit the aritlenf Alps—what on the' modern, i. .94. 
CATpRI^SIUM 

A town in Gaule—what in France,' i. 23. 

CATURIQES 1 . , 

A .nation in Gaule—where fituated, i. 105-106,, a town, in 
Gaule—wliat in^t'rance, i. 23. “ 
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CEJLTICK 

Language—^wherc fpokcn in the days of Hannibal, i. 335. 
where now, i. 336. 

CENABUM 

A town in Gaule—what near France now, i. 93. 

CENIS 

Mount—never had a Roman road over it, i. ay. now eroded in 
chairs, how, i. 381. what other of the Alps was probably (n 
crofled formerly, i. 3Si-38a. what mountain in Switzerland 
is fo crofled now, i. 38a. when Mount Cenis makes its fiift 
appearance in hlflory, i. 384. 

CENOMANNI 

A nation of Gaule—pafled the Alps into Italy, when and 
where, i. 374-375. where fettled in Italy, ii. 96-97. 

CENTRONES 

A nation on the antient Alps—whoe lituated on the modern, 
i. 104-105. their capital, ii. 25. 

CHALETS 

Huts on the Alps fo called—the lame as what upon the Scotch 
Highlands, ii. 41. having nearly the fame name too, ii. 41. 
thofe on the Alps deferibed, 11.41-42. 

CHERMOTANE 

Glaciere—turned off Hannibal to the right, i. 282. 

CHINA 

Ware—known to the Romans under what name, at what tinae 
fill! known, and whence brought, i. 54*55. why called 
farctlaitt by the French and us, i. 55*56. common among 
the Romans, i. 54*55. 

CHRISTIAN 

—— how a Chrifiian wife is delcribcd by a Heathen hufliand 
at Lyons, i. 80. 

CHRISTIANITY 

— an author, who has a proper fenfe of the great change 
made by this in the world, fiiould be upon his guard againft 
what, it. M*a3. this rcUgipn has introdueed into tlie ^Id 

a d*a 



a degree of jMaftical charity, utterly unknowU to Hea- 
thenifm, il. 49-50. how much it lupports the foul under all 
afilidlibns of body, ii. 71-72. 

CINCOMAGUS 

A town on the antieiit Alps—^what on the modem, i. 26, 25. 

CLEOPATRA 

Qnecn of Egypt—her difiblution of a pearl in'vinegar, for a 
wager, ii. 147-148. a great adept in chemiftry, ii. 148, 
Ibme of her writings, ftill prefcrvcd, fliew this, ii. 148. 

CLERICAI. ORDER 

■■ an order of beneficence to mankind, ii. 64. 

COALS 

•-- plentiful in feme parts of the Vallais, ii. 142. burnt 

there into lime, ii. 142. this fa£t recommended to our pre- 
Icnt experimcntalifts, ii. 142. 

COLD 

bee VEGETATION. 

COLON! A 

Father—his hiftory of Lyons corrcflcd, i. ri, 53, 59, 60, 67, 

79 * 

COMMERCE 

I. — much purfued, where, as early as Hannibal’s march, 
i. 62-63. more, as early as Csefar’s death, i. 63. more ftill, 
in and after the days of Augufius, i. 64-66, 67-68. com¬ 
merce only what yet, ii. *6. 

CONVENT 

—s— one at the top of Great St. Bernard, upon a lingular 
plan of extended b«icficence, IL 50-52. the monks of it 
moll amiably employed in relieving travellers, ii. 52-56, 56- 

- 59. what 8 number of gueils tht^ have in their convent at 
times, ii. 6i. how they are enabled to b«ir the expence of 
all this, ii. 59-62. their conyent it as large as a town, ii. 

' 62-63. thefe monks are the heroes of beneficences ii. 63- 
when fetded there, and by whom,, ii. US"*?- how'endowed 
the .convent was, how injured in its endewnaeat now/ ii. 

66 - 68 . 
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66-68. how fupportcd at prefcnt, ii. 68-70. a view of the 

. convent how delightful to the chilled traveller, ii. 73'^4. See 
LITTLE SAINT-BERNARD. 

CORACLES 

Leathern boats fo called upon the Severn—common to the 
Gauls formerly, as well as to the Britons, i. 141. an incor¬ 
poration of failors and coracle-men formerly, at what town 
in Gaulc, ii. 141. 

COTTIAN ALPS 

•-why fo called, i. iii. where they arc, and what c.nllcj 

notv, i. 22-27. "here they began and ended, ii. 113, with¬ 
out a road over them in Hannibal’s time, i. loo-iao. when 
a road was fi.-ft made over them, i. 114-119. what antient 
authors cariy H-annibal over them, i. 352-364. this the 
moft direft and eafy way, i. 17-19. 

COTTIA IN ALPE 

A town on the very fummit of thefe Alps—what now, i. 23. 

COTTIUS 

COTVS 

A King upon the Alps—who he was and where he reigned, i. 
109-114. he made the road acrofs his own Alps, i. 114. i.e 
erefled an arch of Rom.an workmanfliip, where, i. 115. 
what this arch really is, i. 115-116. 

COXE 

Mr.—his publifiied travels in Switzerland correfted, i. 163- 
164, 1S6, 195. his map corrcfled, i. 235. he has never fecu 
Simler’s defrription of the Vatlais and Alps, i, 360. his 
French theory about cold a very antient one, ii. 42. 

CREMONIS JUGUM 

•—what pafs over the Alps, i. 343-344* why fo called, ii. 3. 

CULABO 

A town of Gaulc—what of France, i. 26. 

CYPRESSETA 

Aaother town of Gaulc—what of France, i. 7. 
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D. 


D’ANVILLtt 

Monf.—liis Geography of Gaiile corredled, i. 7-8, 41, 65, 7a, 
*07* *33> **• *?• the general charadtcr of his worK 

for Gaule, in my opinion, ii. ay. and for Britain too, ii* 
ay-aS. 

DAftANTASIA 

A town on the antient Alps—^hat on the tnoderni i. 92*93« 
DEA VOCONTIORUM 

A town in Gaule—what in France, I. a6» 

r»E RIVAZ 

See RIVAZ. 

r>lON CASSIUS 

The hiftorian of Rome—correaed, i. 167, ii. tgi. he men¬ 
tions an application of vinegar to ftoncs, very like Hanni¬ 
bal’s, ii. 172-173. 

DORIA 

An Alpine river—a river rifing on Great St. Bernard, ii. 194* 
another river riling on Little St. Bernard, ii. 195. a third 
rifing on Rlount Cenis, li. 194-195. the firll fo called, how 
many ages ago, ii. 195, yet now known by what name, 
and its own name transferred to what river, ii. 195. 

druentia 

, A river in Livy’s account of Hannibal’s march—believed by 
all hitherto to be what river, i. 139. livy’s defcription of 
it repeated, i. 140-141. and tliis Hiewn to point out what 
river, i. 141-156., 

DRUENTIUS 

A river of the Alps noticed by Strabo—lltewn to be the Ikm* 
with Livy’s Druentia, i. 145-150. 

DURANCE 

A river in France-?*belicved by all hitherto to be tvhat rilrer Of 
the Romans, i. 39. but the Durance ihewn to have been 

navi- 



navigable in the time of the Romans, while the other river 
has never been, i. 14*. in what moderate degree only tire 
Durance is torrent-like, i. 150. 

DUROTINCUM 

A town in Gaule—what in France, i. *6-27. 


DUTENS 

Mr.—his Itinerary in French a common-place book to all our 
travellers, i. too. corre£lcd in an important point, ii. 82- 
Sg. his enquiry into the origin of the dilcoveries attributed 
to the moderns, highly praifed, ii. 144. yet corrected in an 
important point, ii. 158. feemingly fomething veiy extra* 
ordinary in the hill:ory,of the author, ii. 144. 


E. 

EARL OF 

—— profcflfes to teach law to niy Lord Chancellor, and di¬ 
vinity to my Lords the Bifhops, ii. 143. a man of what 
kind of genius, ii. 143. boafts to have difeovered what pro¬ 
perties ill glafs, ii. 143. propofes to fend a lliip by the force 
of Ream, with what fwiftnefs, ii. 143. and pretends by 
what powet to heat the waters of the occm into what 
hardnei% i. 144. 

EBURODUNUM 

A town in Gaule—'what in France, i. 23, 

ELEPHANTS 

— '■ ■ ■ how many and from what country I&nnibal had them, i. 
3 g. their ufefulnefs to him, i. 288. ufed by the Romans, when 
and where, i. 35-36, 39. liarving while Hannibal's men were 
ftopt by the funken road, ii. 177-178. 

EPISCOPACY 

—always an attendant upon Chrifiianity, i. 199. 

EPOR/EDIA 

A tdifni at die Aljpine end of antient Italy—what there in 
fnoiiern Italy, i. 95, 298, 345. garrifoned by the Romans, 
when and why, ii. 191, the feene of what kind of lale, ii. 

T/*.,. 'nr. O -o-r. 
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191. vifited by Hannibal on his defcent from the Alps, ti. 
SXI-2Z3. the onoft foutherly town of the Saiafli, ii. 224- 
•2$. built by the Gauls who had palTed the Alps, and by 
which of them, ii. 224*22 what the name and fituation 
unite to tell us, ii. 22$. 

EUDRACINUM 

A town on the fouthem Alps—where in general, ii. ti2. 
where in particular, ii. 198-199. the town at which Han¬ 
nibal meant to fiop, during the firft night of his defcent, 
ii. 198-199. 

EUGANEI 

A nation on the antient Alps—in the folly of popular opinion 
among the Romans, believed to be who in origin, and why, 
ii. 4. 


F. 

FABIUS MAXIMUS 

where in France he fought the Gauls, i. 36-38. 

FENESTRELLES 

■ a hill near this felefled by whom, as the hill from 
which Hannibal (hewed Italy to his foldiers, ii. 82-83. 
but very injudiciouily,' ii. 83-89. 

FENETRE 

—. a pafs in the Alps fo called, i. 254-2$;. others fo called 

likewife, i. 25$. how that is concerned in the march of 
Hannibal, i. 254-25$. 

FINES 

A town on the andent Alps—what on the modern, L 23. ii. 
85. what the nsuff proves, ii. 85-227. 

FOLARD 

Monf.—-his account of Hannibal’s march corredted, i. 11, 27- 
•8, 29, 41, 83, 84, 139, 170, 172-173, 248-251, 285. 


FORUM 
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FORUM CLAUDIl 
-- CLOOlt 

-cLodi 

-CL. CENTRON 

«- C. VAL. 

~ towns on the antient Alps—^what on the modeilit ii. *4^ 
»S- 


Francis 

The Firft, King of France—endeavoured to furpais Hannibal 
in croffing the Alps with an army, i. 385-386. 


FRENCH 

■ in general have always inherited the ambitious and hoilifae 
Ijpirit of the Gauls, ii. 98-ioa. Cooks, how early among 
us, i. S49. republicanifm, its folly and its favagenefs, i. 73-74. 
•its natural tendency to Ipread defolation over the earth, ii. 
33-34. lb forcing the nations around to cnilh it in their 
own defence, ii. 34. its foundation perjury, and Its cond« 
nuance Ihort, ii. 70. hs violence, perfidy, and mfolence to 
its neighbours, ii. loi-iox. its ignorance and its vanity, ii. 
ioi. its atheiftical principles and prafticcs, ii. ioa-T04. the 
folemn frivoloufnefs and the conceited pettinefs of fome of 
its decrees, whence derived, ii. 196-198. it is loaded with 
every enormity of wickednefs, ii. 196. we arc fame times 
convulfed with laughter at that, and at other times frozen 
with horror at this, ii. 197. the late kings of France, praifed 
for their ufcful munificence, in one point, i. 35. for their 
ttieful generofity, in another, ii. 69-70. 


G. 

GADAO 

A town in Gaule—what in France, i. aj, 

GAULS 

the fifll inhabitaoU of the northetn Alpsi ii< i'i4* 

9 tt OEMZN.S 
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GEMlNiS 

A town in Gauk—what in France, i. a6. 

GENEVA 

■■ belonged to Ganle, though it belongs not to France, i. 
loa, 135. 

GENEVRE 

’Mount—had a Roman road over it, i. n-tj. is now eroded in 
chaifes, though Mount Cenis is not, i. 17-18, 383. yet the 
{n£i is little known in England, even in Geneva, i. 384. 
the general way for what length of time, out of France 
into England, i. 383. 

GLACIERES 

— now vilited as objedts of what curiofity, i. *79. by 
whom fo vilited firft, i. aSo. reckoned objedts of horrour 
before, i. aSo. the account of them by this firft vifitor, 
and why fuch as it is, i. zSo. thefe turned off Hannibal’s 
march to the right, i. 282-283. 

GLASS 

■ . . the dudtility and the malleability of it difeovered, when, 

ii. 143. how loft immediately, ii. 143. vainly boafted to be 
re-dUcovered by a fcientific madman now, ii. 143-144. 

GOD 

— ...I his watchful eye over the world how reprefented to their 
fenfes, by the grofs min^- of the Heathens, i. 316-321. a 
dignity of fentiment concern'ng him, a proof of what, i. 
321. his meafuresof providence loft generally to our view, 
why, ii. 192. 

GODS 

— the Falfe—divided by the ftupidity of Heathenilin, into 
thofe of the Plains and thofe of the |lills, i. 302. divided 
by the fame ftupidity even into males and females, i. 337- 
338. why frequently reprefented as naked or nearly fo, i. 
305.306, 308-309. 

GEOGRAPHY 

. I - the knowledge of it necelTary to the knowledge of hif* 
tory»i,( 1. efpepially of aotiecit, i. a. the difficulty of know 

Ui 
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ing it in antient, i. a. particularly in Hannibars inarch 
over the Alps, i. 2-3. 

GOLD 

—the rcdudlion of it into powder, the moft difficult pro- 
cefs in chemiflry, ii. 143. yet done by which of the antients, 
ii. 143. done once or twice by the moderns, ii. 143. flreatn- 
works for this metal among the inhabitants of the Alps, 
when and where, ii. 183. the hoard of iome rich ftFeam* 
worker, f.nind buried there, ii. 184. gold allb colIeAed in 
grains there, ii. 184. a gold mine once worked there, ii. 
1 8a. tlie ftream-works carried on by the Romans, on their 
rcdn£tion of the country, ii. 188-189. 

GRAIAN ALPS 

—— why fo called in popular opinion among the Romans, ii. 
2-3. why in reality, ii. 3-4. wh.nt Alps, i. 91-95. without a 
road over them in Hannibal’s time, i. 100-120. when a 
road was firll made over them, i. 114-119. 

GRAIA IN ALPE 

A town on the anjient Alps—what on the niodero, i. 91. what 
called by Livy, i. 343 * 344 " 

« GRAII 
GRAIOCtl I 

A nation on the antient Alps—where fituated on the modern, 
1.104-105. what is the meaning of the name, 1.106-107, 
ii. 4. 

GRANITES 

■■ —— common in the Alpine rivers, i. 155, ii. 159. compoie 
almoR entirely the fummits of the Alps, ii. 158-159. are 
not fulible unlels pulverized, ii. 159. abound much more 
in the Italian Alps, than the Swifs, it. 160-161. the Rones 
of our moors and downs in England are granites, ii. 163- 
1 ^ 4 - 

GREAT SAINT-BERNARD 

■■ - why called Great, i. 95. crolTed by Hannibal, i. 292. the 
diftance which Hannibal’s march made it, no objection to 
this, i. 29S-300. crofled alfo by Fompey, i.294. by die 
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Roman armies repeatedly afterwards, i. 194496. fiipcrloled 
by what road in its ufe among the Romans for Gaule, i. 197. 
yet having ftill a formal road over it in the Roman Itinerary, 
i. 197-198. much frequented aUb by the Romans, i. 303. 
the fummit of it defcribed, i. 301, ii. 18-30, 41, 47-49. the 
tradition of the Romans always carried Hannibal over this 
mountain, i. 340-343. that road not blocked up by what 
nations in Hannibal’s ■ time, i. 358-361. open in the days 
of Pliny, Strabo, Casfar, and young Pompey, i. 366-367, 
110-114. the very road by which the Alps were crofled for 
the firft time from Gaule, i. 369*374. a fecond time, i. 374- 
375. a third time, i. 375-376, 377. a fourth time, i. 376.378. 
a fifth, i. 379. this road ufed only for faddle-horfes at firft, 
i. 380. then for carriages, i. 380, 38a. now again for fad- 
dle-hoifos only, i. 381-381. yet pafled as before by armies, 

i. 384-386. this road of great confequence to commerce in 
the days of Caefar, ii. 17. probably alfo in the days of Han¬ 
nibal, ii. 17-18. certainly lo, now, i. 185. how the road 
from it up the Alps is kept up at prefent, i. 193. a town upon 
this road acrofs the Alps, in thefe days, probably, ii. if. 
19. one certainly in the days of Livy, ii. 19. one before, 
at Varro’s redudtion of the country, ii. 19. one in the elder 
Cato’s time, ii. 19. one before Cato, ii. 19-10. built by 
whom, ii. 10-11. the loftieft of any in all the old world, 

ii. II. what called by the Romans generally, ii. 11. what oc- 
cafionally, ii. 11-14. why fo called occafionally, ii. 10,14- 
16. the pafs at it defcribed, ii. 38-30. the general coldnefs 
of the air, ii. 41-41, 47-49. the afpc^l of the ground from 
the cold, ii. 41. this cfieft of the cold apparent, how many 
miles be'ore you reach the top from the north, ii. 43.faows 
not perpetual on this pafs, ii. 45. though on fome pikes near 
it, ii. 45-46. the extreme ooldnefs has produced what kind 
of accommodation there, for travellers, ii. 49-74. the pafs 
much frequented now, ii. 61-62. much frequented in the 
middle ages too, ii. 66-67. yet very dangerous from the 
fnows at prel'ent, ii. 57-5^/- fbc feenery of winter here, 
huw difmal, ii, 79-71. thofe tiiat perilh wha« lepofited 
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till burial, where buried afterwards, ii. 7»*73. that point of 
the pafs from which Hannibal fliewed, and how, Italy to hi* 
Ibldiers, ii. 80*90. the adlual view from this point in fum- 
mer, ii. 87. the probable in the end of Autumn, ii. 87-88. 
this pafs conlidered as the key of the country, why, ii. 188. 
the fprings of two rivers here could be diverted into either 
the Po or the Rhone, ii. 189. 

GUICHENON 

" his Genealogical Hiftory of the Houfe of Savoy, correfted, 
i. 113, 117, 308.309. 

GUISE 

puke of — made an application of vinegar to Hones, like 
Hannibal, and with Hannibal’s fucufs, ii. 173; 

H. 

HiEDUI 

See .fiDUI. 

HAMPTON 

Mr. » ■ his tranfiation of Polybius corre£led, i. 6, 9, to, 33, 
35, 40,41, 4a, 63, 77, 82-83,97,98,99,156.1 j8, aoa, 209, 
213, 214, ei6, 217-218, 219, 223, 226, 227, 234, 241,242- 
243, 244, 258, 26a, 267-268, 273, 278, 287, 280, 369.— 
i'* 9 » 36, 39 » 4 o- 4 »» 44 - 45 . 4 S» 81,105, 106, icv, 108, 116, 
J19, 135-137. 138-139. 139-140. 174, 176, 179. *oo» 

S04,204-205, 206-207, 208-210, 230. the general chara£ter 
of this tranfiation, for Hannibal’s courfe over the Alps, ii. 

•30. 

HANNIBAL 

—.four different courfes over the Alps affigned him by the 

modems, i. 2-3. a difpute at Rome in whofe days, about his 
true courfe, i. 3. what great hifiorian engaged in the difpute, 
i. 3. who has lately gone over the Alps tracing his courfe, i. 

4. how his courfe is propofed to be traced by myfelf, i. 4. 
with what degree of light it is hoped to be Ihewn, i. 4-5. 
with what it is finally believed to be Ihewn, ii. 232-233. 
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where Hannibal pafied the Rhone, i. 5-1*. why, r, 13-161, 
his firjl great ftage from this point, i. 16-30, 31-80. the 
amount of his army then, i. 33. the general order of hi* 
inarch, i. 358. when varied, i. 39, 388, ii. 175. Ymfecond 
and third great ftage in general, i. 83-1*5. his fecond in par- 
ticularf i. 125-156. his third in particular^ i. 156-195, the 
varying length of a day’s march with him, i. 190-191. how 
the Alps appeared to his men, as they ftood at the foot of 
them, i. 191.194. his train of baggage, what, i. 302-303. 
his cattle in it, what, i. 214, 216. his gnides to, and over 
the Alps, i. 33-33, 204, 251-252, 280-281, 282, ii. 75, 89, 
101, 127-128. his ftruggle at the foot of the Alps, i. 203- 
212. his /{Vy? great Aage up Alps, i. 213-240. road of 
this ftage, what, i. 217-* 18. his fecond great ftage up the 
Alps, i. 240-264. he is over-reached ly Alpine hypocrify, i. 
240, 347. he turns olF from his regular road, under whofe 
guidance and for what reafoo, i. 251-252. nearly ruined by 
the confequences, i. 264-278. his baggage what in itfelf, i. 
202-203. *75. Yin third great ftage up the i. 287-291, 
who were his guides in this, i. 280-282. by what couife they 
conducted him, h 282-291. the wildnefs of the country in 
this, i. 286. his arrival on the lummit, i. 289. his halt upon 
it, ii. 18-19, 30. be was no builder of temples, ii. 20. yet 
felt a reverential awe for God, ii, 36-37, 76, 210. was the 
annual king of Carthage, for how many years, ii. 38. during 
his halt he receives fotne men and horfes, which he had left 
behind, ii. 38-40. a fall offiiow during the halt, ii. 43. the 
latenefs of the feafon when Hannibal was there, ii. 43-44. 
the very week in which he was there, ii. 44-45. he had been 
much favoured by the weather, ii. 75-77. how the fall of 
fnow afFe£led his Addiery, ii. 77-79. how he adted to remove 
their fears, ii. 79-90. whither in general he now direded his 
march, ii. 95, 110. he loft more in the defeent than in the 
afeent, why, 11.113-116. the Ikie of his defcent at firft, 
wliat, ii. 113-119. his encounter with the funken road, where 
and what, iL 119-182. his defeea; from this with a part of 
his army, ii. 174-177. with the reft, ii. 178. what his provi- 

fion*. 



fiontwere, it. i6;-i68. thefe began to &il, ii. 178. where 
he and his army now was, ii. 183-194. this road of defcent 
called Hannibal’s Pafs, how many ages ago, ii. 199. he has 
juft entered an-'-icnt Italy, ii. 199-303. how many days he 
fpent in afcending and defcending the Alps, ii. 199-303. how 
many of thefe he and his men were at the funken road, ii. 
801 - 303 . how many men he had loft fince he pafted the 
Rhone, ii. 303-305. the reft how ftiaken and harrafted, ii. 
305-306. his care of them, ii. 307-308. they recover their 
former health dnd fpirits, ii. 308. he marches away with 
them, how many in number, and whither in general, ii. 
309-311. whither hrft, in particular, ii. ei 1-214. whither, 
iecondly, ii. 335-331. whither, thirdly, ii. 331-333. whitlier, 
finally, ii. 338-330. the immediate confequence of this, ii. 
331-333. Hannibal was a literary warriour, and recorded his 
own aftions, how and where, ii. 310-311. 

HARTE 

Mr. . his Eftays on Hulbandry praifed, ii. 14s. a difficulty 

raifed in them removed, ii. 143. 

HEATHENISM 

is a brand of infamy for ever on man, i. 336. 

HERCULES 

■ the ftory of his pafTage acrofs the Alps confidered as bibu¬ 
lous, by what antient writer, ii. i-s. oppofedbyan antieiift 
tradition, ii. 3. overthrown liy its own conWadiftorinefs, ii. 
3-6. and its own etymological abfurdities, ii. 3, 4, 5,6. 

HILL 

Aaron ——- his general charafter for intellca vindicated briefly, 
ii. 157. his mode of fplitting rocks, ii. 157-158. 

HISTORY 

«—a mere amufement to the fancy, without what, i. 1-3. an 

impertinent humour is gone out, of doubting or difbdieving 
half of what kind of hiftorj', i. 164. antient hiftory fpeaks 
too loofeJy, of whole natious being extinguifhed, ii. 109. an 
incident of a bulk beyond what, will be treated Jiow by the 
world, ii. 140. 


HORSE* 
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c6o 

HORSE-RACES 

—— how early begun in Europe, ii. aej. a kind of Newmarket 
cftablifhed how early, and where, ii. laj. 

HOUR 

—- what this means as a meafure in travelling, ii. la 
HYPOCRISY 

■-«— as much pradtifed by the favage as by the courtier, i. a^g* 


I. 

JAILLOT 

Hubert — his large map of France, i. lo-ii. 

ICTODORUM 

A town in Gaulr—what in France, i. a3. 

INSCRIPTIONS 

■ copied, i. 49, 64, 66, 69-70, 71, 80, 108-109, *44» *5** 
*S3» *85, 196, 197, 198, 304, 310, 313, ii. 10, aa, 83, a6, 
38, 11 a. referred to, i. 59, 78, 79, 147, ii. aio-aii, 817- 
sai. 

INSUBRES 

A nation at the Alpine end of Italy —• from what nation of 
Gaule they came into Italy, i. 370, 37a, ii. 96. where they 
were fituated, i. 37a, ii. 97, 98. engaged in what wars before 
Hannibal came, ii. 99. united with whom to rebel againll 
the Romans, how, ii. 103-105. and to fend embafladours to 
Hannibal, ii. 105. whom fhefe fent for their embaffadour, 
ii.' 105. whom thefe had now fubdued, ii. 108. but the fub- 
dued had now revolted, ii. 108-109. *>ad expelled the Infu- 
brian king, ii. 109. who he was, ii. 109. their condufi when 
Hannibal came into Italy, ii, 831-838. their quarrels after¬ 
ward with the Salaffi, for what, ii. 183. 

JOVIS 

JUPITER 

“* what the name really meant, i. 306. worihipped under 
what name and in what form upon the Alps, i. 308-304. 
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wnfidered by whom as the Great InTpeSor of the tmiyerf^ 
i. 316. and therefore reprefented with what, i. 316.3*1. 
JOVIUS 

— who he was and when he lived, ii. si;.si8. his ac¬ 
count of an infeription concerning Hannibal, vindicated, iL 

SI 7 -Z£I. 


ISBRE 

A river in France — its ebarader among the Romans, i. 33. 
how the Roman name of it ought to be pronounced, i. 34. 
how crofled now, i. 35. what found near the mouth of it^ 
and why, i. 35-39. 


ITALY 

w—— where at the Alps it began antiently, on the wefl^ i. *4, 
25.26. where, on the north, ii. 202*203. what is Italy aa 
guarded by the Alps, i. 301. 


JUVENAL 

. . . relates the application of vinegar to the Foclu by HannL. 

bal, ii. 171. 


K. 


KEYSLER 

<>~>his publiihed travels correAed in feveral important 
jpoints, ii. 86,90-93. 


L. 

LABISCO 

A town in Gaule —what in France, i. 91-92. 

LACINIUM 

w—- a temple to whom there, ii. 210. in this Hannibal recorded 
his own actions, how, ii. 210*211. the promontory there de¬ 
nominated what, and from what in the temple, ii. zii. 
LACUS LAUSONIUS 

A town near the antieot Alps — what near the modern, i. 93. 
• lake, what now called, i. 93. 


LARCH. 
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LARCH.TREE 

■— very plentifiil on the Alps, H, 141. a large wood of 
larches, where on the fouthern fide, ji. 121. another, where 
on the northern, ii. 121. in the former, thh trees of great 
buBCf .it. 140. thefe trees generally of a great fize on the 
Alps, ii. 141. inflammable from what, ii. 140, 141, 142. 
thq^ bad lufi their leat es, before Hannibal reached the for« 
merwood, ih 177. 

LAWYER 

a Roman infeription in favour of one, ii. *5, *6. art ttnijme 
probably, ii. 25.26. certainly of the bafe empire, ii. 26. 

LEARNING 

Sec SCHOLARS. 

' LECTOCE 

A town in Gaule — what in France, i. 7. 

LEMINCUS' 

A town on the antient Alps — tvhat on the modern, i. 92, 

LEPONTII 

A nation on the Alps — where fituated, i. 108. have left their 
name to a valley, i. 108. that name derived from what Ian., 
guage, by the folly of popular opinion among the Romans^ 
ii. 4. 

L'lBUI 

IIBYI 

LIBYCI 

Gallt, a nation in the Alpine end of antient Italy — where in 
particular iituated, i. 345, ii. 97. called alfo Ltevi and Levi, 
ii. 97.98. what alfo called, ii. io8, of what origin they were, 
ii. 98. fnbdiied by whom before Hannibal caiue, ii. 108.109. 
fubdued by whom previoufly, ii. 225-226. 

UDDE 

A village on the northern Alps — its connexion with Hanni. 
bal's cuiufe, i, 2357236. 

LINGONES 

A qation of antient Italy — Gauls originally, how and when 
they came into Italy, i. 376-377, ii. 9^; 

LioyoR 



LIQIJOR 

Of the Roman foldi«y in camp or quarters — what, ii. i66- 
168. adopted lately by whom, ii. 166. 

LITTLE SAINT-BERNARD 

A pafs over the Alps — why called Little, i. 91. in whole opi. 
nioncrofled by Hannibal, i. 85. what called by Livy, i. 341- 
344. what by the Romans in general, i. 93, 95. the Roman 
road over it, i. 91-95. this fells wliere, into the road coming 
from whence, i. 346. Livy contradids the fiippoied niaich of 
Hannibal over thefe Alps, i. 345. this road open in the days 
of Livy and Strabo, i. 366. a convent fixed on it as well as 
on Great Saint-Bernard, but on what fcale proportioned to 
what, ii. 6c. 

LIVY 

. - engaged in the difpute at Rome about Hannihal's courfe, 

i. 3. digrelTed from his hiftoiy to engage in it, i. 3. Ins fata- 
vittuy what, i. 44- his account of Hannibal corrected, i. 126. 
127,134,151, 170. *04, so;, ai3, ai 5 » a**, **6. 
*64, S74-a75, ii.90, ,179, *30-231. his actount praiied, i. 
127, 1*9, 139-156, 160, 161, 162, 17a, 191, *05, 207, 209, 
aio, 211, 21*1 »i4, »‘5» *‘6, 216.217, *23.230, *3*, 243, 
258, 274, 283, ii- 79 . 84 .J 34 -> 35 - trading in the beftedu 
tioiis of his hiliory coiTcded, i. 19a, n. 126. he wrote not 
from Polybius alone, but from what others, i. 283 -* 85 . h» 
reference to authority, for a point ceitainly true from hi* 
own account, ii. 201. his evidence agaiiift the paffage of Han¬ 
nibal over what Alps, examined at full length, )- 333*3 7 ®* 
he himfelf unfltilled in the geography of Caulc, the Alps, 
and the north of Italy, 1.126-1*7, 348-349. 35 °- 35 '' 374 * 

ii. 97. forgetful at times of events very recent, 1.461. " ntuig 
at times from recent iniprcflions concerning anii-nt event., 
i.2Cq. without his account, however, the hilh-iy of Hanni¬ 
bal’s courie would be very defeftivc, ii. 135- a'lthonty 
quite equal to Polybius’s, for Hannibal’s courfe, u. .69 -«7 

LIUTPRAND 

Of Pavia —who he was and when he Ih ed, ii.**i. he men¬ 
tions what was traditionally c-hed Hanmbai s 

IjOCAL 

U* 



LOCAL 

Kamet in antiquity — how wrongly proiiouBced generally in 
feme inftanccs, i>33-3j< 

LOVE 

Conjugal — how difplayed in three epitaphs at Lyons, i. 

70. 

LUCUS 

A town in Gaule —> what in France, i. s6. 

LUTTIER 

A village in the Alps — how concerned in the courfe of Hanni» 
bal, Laho-ayS. the pafs at it delcribed, i. a6o'a6i. the iitc 
of it what, i. ahy-ahS. the meaning of the name, i. 268- 

s6u. 

LYONS 

■■I. I—< an ablbaft of its hiftory, to Ihew it was vifited by Hanni* 
bal, i. 37-80. why fo called, i. 69,78. why called Cepia by 
the Romans, i. yt-yx. why Lugudunum or Lugdunum, i, 
78-79. why a part called Athanatos, i. 79. 


M. 

MAGALUS 

.. comes embafladour to Hannibal, for what, i. 3a. Hanni- 

bal’s principal guide over the Alps, i. 3S-33, 204, ao6, 367. 
who he was, u. io5.iio. refioiedto his throne by Han* 
aibal, 11.230. 

MAN 

. . fet oripnally with a ilrong inclination to the Great Fu¬ 
ture, L 325-386. hence oracles fo frequent in all ages of 
fidlen man, i. 306. all the worft paffions of man given by 
Heathenilin to its Gods, i. 312. 

MANTALA 

MANTANA 

Atovd in antient Italy-* what innsodem, 1.91. 

MARCEL* 
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MARCELLINUS 

The Roman hiilorian>—mentions the application of vinegar to 
the rocks by Hannibal, ii. 17a, 

MAREMIUM 

A term in our old law-books—what it is made to mean thews 
what it firi£tly means, i. 155. 

MAROONING 

——a term whence derived to our lailors formerly, iU q>>Qa. 

MARROM 

MARRONIER 

•——a name applied to the Inhabitants of the Alps, when, 
where, and why, ii. 33, 90-93. 

MARS 

—two infcriptions of the Romans to him upon the Alps, one 
as what, i. 147. 

MARTIGNY 

A town in the Vallais—what called by the Romans, i. 164- 
its connexion wi.h the courfe of Hannibal, i. i6;-sia. con- 
fiderable in Ptolemy’s time, i. 198. what afterwards, L 198* 
199. what fince, i. 199-aoo. the vale of Martigny, wiiere* 
ii. III. 

MARTIN 

Dom—his work on the Gallick Religion correffed, i. 41, 116- 

*« 7 « 305* 3 ® 9 » 3 * 3 - 3 ‘ 4 , 3 **» 3 *»» 3 * 3 * 3 * 4 * 3 * 5 * 3 ***» 3 » 9 » 
330, 331. a general chanter of his work, from this fpeci- 
menofit, 1.331. 

MARTIS 

A town on the antient Alps—what on the modern, i. 33. 

MARTYN 

Mr.—his Tour through Italy &c. praifed, ii. 33. 

MATRONA 

A hill on the antient AIjis—what on the modem, i. 33.34* 

MATRONA 

The name of 3 river in Gaule«»bow it U to be pronounce*^ 

i. 34. 


MEDICAL 
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MEDICAL 

'Men~nun)erous nnong the Romans, where, i. 66* 
MELLOSEDUM 

A town oo the antient Alps—what on the modern, i. 26* 
MELVlLL 

Genera]—-has lately gone over the Alps tracing the courfe of 
Hannibal, i. 4. has imparted the fubftance of his difcove< 
tics to me,,]. 4. carries Hannibal over the Rhone, where, 
1. II. over the Alps, where, i. 86*90. omits entirely the 
grand (ligreilion, which Hannibal made from the regular road 

. at one time, i. 248-251. yet notices what rock of the digref. 
iional road fecmingly as what of tlie regular, i. 268-269. 
omits alfo all Hannibars wanderings in Livy, becaufe they 
arc not in Polybius, i. 2S5. when he makes Hannibal’s road 
up the Alps the mere trough of a river, he millakes Hanni¬ 
bal for whom, and antedates Hannibal’s march how many 
centuries, i. 379-381. that road actually transferred from 
the bed to the bank of the river, before Hannibal’s days, ii. 
117-119. the funken road of Hannibal veiy different from 
General Melviil’s, ii. 123-125. 

MENTHON 

Sec BERNARD MENTHON. 

MEREMIUM 

MERREIN 

MERRIM 

MERESME 

See MAREMIUM. 

MERULA 

Paul, an author—who he was, and when he lived, ii. 217. 
his account of an kifcription relative to Hannibal, not his 
own, but borrowed, ii. 219. 

MILLER 

Mrs.—her publillied travels correSed, i. 15a. 

MILLIARY . 

— fl Roman one with an infeription upon it, i. 185, ii. 

22. where it flood, ii. 2a, 112. another, iL 23. 

I 


MISSON 
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MISSON 

Mr.~his publUhed traVeli corre^d, i. 117. 

MOORS 

Mr. and now Dr.—^his publiflied travels correiljd 5 n a gtoft 
mif-nomer, and for what in their manner, i. 389-291.; 

MONACO 

“——the trophy theit: deferibed, i. 109-110. confounded with 
what by fome, i. 116-117. the infeription on that trophy, 
i. 108- 09. the Alpine nations noticed on it, i. 108-109. 
■why not more are noticed, i. 109-113. the trophy jtfelf <le- 
feribed, i. Monaco called alfo from Hercules, and 

by an antient writer made a proof of H^culcs's padage oVer 
the Alps here, ii. b. 

MONS SEtEUCUS 

A town in Gaule—what in France, i. 26. 

MORAINE 

See MAREMIUM. 

MORGINNOM 

A town in Gaule—wiiat in France, i. 26. 

MORNS 

——hott- it comes to lignify a hill in theJFrcnch idands of tho 
Wed-Indies, ii. 92. 

MOMMIES 

». . tlie art of embalming fliown in them, not to be equalled 
now, ii. 143. the frelhiiefs of the gilding on them, ii. 143. 
the livelinefs of the colours on their filk, ii. >43. 


N, 


KAKTUATSS 

A nation oh the ^pt^nrlijere ficmted, i. revolted 

from their Alpine bretbicn, wbeii, i 198. their capital in 
«anfcquencc of this i. 498. 

Vni>.II. T •. HATXOHS 
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NATIONS 

- their chara^lers fortietimes reniaia the fame for ages, and 
why, ii. too. this exemplified in on* nation particularly, ii. 
.lOO'ioz. all have period:, of gravity and vivacity at intervals, 
ii. 140. 

NATURAL HISTORY 

—how little is known in it, ii. 143. how many ages it would 
probacy take, to know all the properues of matter, ii. 142. 
this kind of knowledge, too, loll fre^ently after if has been 
ac<}uired, ii. 14JI-143. authors in natural hidor}*, what ge¬ 
nerally, ii. 155. what'again^ ii. 173. they peculiarly run 
often away from common fenfe to what, i. 149. 

NENNIUS 

The Britifh hiitorian—.notices what particularly upon the Alps, 
it. >9. 

NOIR 

M^nnt—where fituated on the Alps, i. 283. 

NOIRE 

Tete—confounded with the ocher by whom, i. 390*291. 

. . JNOVARUA 

A town in antient Italy—what in the modern, i. 298. 

NOVEM.CRARIS 

A town in Gauie—what in France, i. 7. 


o. 

OBILONNA 

OBLIMUM 

A town on the antient Alps—^what on the modem, i. 93. 
OCELUM 

A town equidly oti antient Alps^—whift on the modern, 
X03. the Ui^ of what hmd there» 1. 05. 

. ' .^'OCTCtPwkfiNSES 

Ifi Hiny^-who they ireieieiiij'L *®7' 

OCTODURUM 
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OCTODURUM 

OCTODURUS 

A town on the antient Alps—^what at the modern, i. 164, i6x> 
186. 

OIL • 

—Pliny’s alTertion of its power to calm an agitated fez, ii. 
144-I45. of the divert in lus time uling it for that pnrpofe, 
ii. i44>i4i;. this fneered at very lately by all the pretenders 
to phyfical knowledge, ii. 145. yet now proved in fa.&. to be 
true, ii. 14$. the fame principle carried farther by conjec¬ 
ture, to explain what appearances on the fea’s furfacc, 
ii. 14J. 

OLIVES 

■■■■- ■ n one on the Alps in Hannibal’s time, i. *36**37. why a 
branch of the olive ufed as a lymbol of peace among the 
Greeks, i. 339-240. 

ORANGE 

A town in France—who biiilt the famous arch of the Romans 
there, i. 37-39. 

ORIENTAL 

Granite—pillars of it, where in France, i. 60. romances, what 
in general, ii. 150. 

ORSIERE 

ORZIERES 

A town now on the Alps—where fituated, i. *35. an impor¬ 
tant town in the hiflory of Hannibal’s courfe, how, i. *40- 
345, *5*. 

OSIRIS 

—bow, and on what principle, reprefeoted in Egypt, i. 3*8- 
3*9- 

P. 

PANCiROLtDS 

The commentator do the ISbtifia—correAcd,^!. *7, 

'#Assir. ‘ 

A town on the Alps— Koapo on^ i« K 47 . ' 

''■'Ta 


PEACE 
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PEACE 

Sjnmbols of—branches of trees in the hand or on the head 
' have been fucb, among dU nations and in ail ages, i. a37< 
h40. 

PELlhfE 

A vale in the Alps ib calied^why, ii. 111. 

PERFIDY 

•i—not peculiar to Courts, but as general as Man, i. 259. 

PENINE 

PENNINE 

Alps—how the name it really written by the Romans, i. 293. 
why fo called, i; 336. Pennine Alps in Btitain, i. 336-337. 
why any particular Alps called Pennine in Britain or in 
Italy, i. 339. what in Italy called once betides Pennine, ii. 
so. See GREAT SAINT-BERNARD for the reti of their 
hitiory. 

^PENINUS 

A God worihlpped on the Pennine Alps—who he was wr, i. 
330. who he was, i. 30,1-304. his tiatue defcribed, i. 304- 
307, bis pillar, i. 307. his peiieftat, i. 307. his altar, i. 307. 
he reprefented by the mountaineers naked, and why, i. 305- 
306. reprefented nearly ii^ed by the Romans, j. 308-309.. 
reprefented in other refpeAs, how, by the mountaineers, i. 
3o6-3oy. how ,by the Romans, i. 308-309. how late the 
worlhip of him continued, i. 308. he had the Roman Ju¬ 
piter iht up as a kind of.rival to him, i. 310-311. but with 
an apprefaentive modetiy in the Romans, i. 312. at laft 
united to lum, and called what, i. 312*313. worfhipped 
equally on the Graiah AI{», i. 314*315. but.derivativcly from 
the Pennine, 1.31$. when, i. 315-316. how, i. 316-321. 
he an oracular God on the Pennine, i. 324-326. when the 
wade was Glenced and tiie ftatue removed, i. 326-327. why 
his name and the nai^ ,«^;]|ii^^'*’|9^f^ht is wrioen at times 
Pcemnut'a^ i.-.329 -3,^ 340*343. he made a ft* 

Aiakhy twoaatient writ^, he ^ not give name 

to Us Alps,, but i. 351. his 

- * ^ temple. 
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temple, vihefe partieulariy, i. 301. ^hen built, ii. 19, #0, 
31. ftill vifibte ib its ruins, i, ^3. what has been difcoverad 
in thofe ruins, i. 303-381, 3x9-333, 3fx, ii. 31-37. Ac 
iiatue of the God placed in this temple, ii. 19. 

PLWV 

The Elder-—bis natural hillory pniifed, ii. 146. one aflertion 
in it, feemingly very eytravajjant, verified by experience 
lately, ii. 144-145. fnine readings in his work eorre£ted, ii. 
>53-*S4- 

K> 

The river of Italy—what tribes of Gauls were fettled upon its 
banks in Hannibal’s time, ii. 99. why pointed at by Hanni- 
pal from the top of the Alps, iL 99.190, 

PCENINE' vale . 

—what called fo, and why, li. 14-15, 

POLENTA 

See PUDDING. 

POLYBIUS 

. when he wrote, i. 4s. his liie^fhret of Hannibal's march, 
how formed by hiiii, i. 16. his accdtint of HShnibal cor- 
rcaed, i.8^ 1X7-1X9, 137, 160, i68;i70, 807, xi6, xxx, 
*33, 384, 389, ii. 45, 75, i 34**35 » i 78’*79» »*9**3** 
account of Hannibal pnifed, u.xko, '3*07, 313, 315, sib, 
318, 3X3, 336, 345, 366, ii. 96. Kis variation of language 
blamed, i. 343, 344, ii. 84. oppofecl by Livy’s uniformity of 
language, ii. 84.' his account of Hinnibal very defe£iive 
without Livy's, ii. 135. Polybius therefore not to be fet up 
above Livy, for die a£U of Hannibal,, ii. 169.171. 
POMPEY 

—in what line he eroded the Alps, i. i30-i3S. 

POSCA 

—what among the Rennansv ii. 167^169. . ^ 

POTATOES 

#*. — n ot firft brought from Araerka mto ledand by whois, L 
347-350. ffrbcncc mtp England i.» 4 S-« 49 * 

T 3 now 
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now growio|' on the Alps, i. 34.7, 350. yet a few years ag« 
refufed to be at at Na^es, in a famine, i. 347, 3$o. 

. an idle notion fonperiy in ^gland, that they excited to what, 
L 350. ’ . . ' 

POWNALL 

hlr.—>his remarks on antiquities in Provence pmUed, i. 37, cor« 
re£ted, i. 11, 37*39, 60,87*88, 136, 369. 

PROCOPIUS 

•——■his intimation of the Cartliaginians being only fugitives 
from the arms of Joihua, feemingly cbniinncd by a Cartha- 
ginian medal, ii. 37*38. 

PROVISIONS 

For-Hannibal's annyT—what in folids probably, ii. 
what in liquids, ii. 166*168. 

PTOLEMY 

—his Geography correfled, i. 107, 139, 130. 

PUBLICANI 

A town on the antient Alps—where cm the modern, i. 93. 

PUDDING 

—the charaAerising food «f the Romans onginally, ii. 166. 
the food of the Carthaginians too, ii. 166-167. bow the 
Roman pudding was made, ii. 167. this h i!%l the breakfaft 
of the Italians, ii. 167. how made by the Italians, ii. 167. 
called what by the Romans formerly, what by the Italians 
now, ii. 167.. bow roach the Roman narob is Rill retained 
with variations, where, ii. 167. * 

PVL 5 

See PUDDING, 

R- 

RAME , 

A town In Gaule——what in France, i. 33. 

RAVINE 

—a French word hnptnttd among ns by whom, and the only 
one we>Wve anl^eriBg what in Greek, i. 373. 

RHONE 



RHONE , 

- where Hannibal croffed it, i. t^ie* why there, i. 13-16. 
roads acrofs it formerly, i. roads along it, L6-8. an 
illand in it, i. lo, othtr iflands, i. to-ii. a valley along it, 
where, i. 158-159. 

RIVAZ 

“De, a Vallaifan writer concerning the Alp* of Great St. Ber¬ 
nard — correfted, ii. 19, 22-93. 

ROAD 

That ftopt Hannibal — See SAINT-REMY. 

ROCHE BLANCHE 

—— this rock, in General Melvill’s account of Hannibal's 
' coiirle, can have no relation to the White Rock cf Polybins, 
i. 269-272. ’ 

ROMANS’ 

— almoll all our knowledge of what derived from’ tlicm, 1. 
5. their roads our directors, how- far, to the roads before, i. 
5. their great road acrofs the fouth of France, i. 5. atiothar 
road of theirs there, i. 6. others along the Rhone, i. 6-8. 
when the great road was made, i. 9. the difrances on it, i. 16. 
thefc ufed by whom to meafure the diftances on the other 
road, i. 16. Romans as well acquainted asourfehes, with the 
principles of the frream running to the feme height with the 
fountain, i. 57. why tlien they built their-lofty aquedufts, i. 
57, had a kind of mottern hofjutal, where, i. 66. their mind; 
feem to have mounted with their arms over the nation* 
around, i. 108. their felfifti interpofitions between contend¬ 
ing nations, ijf 184. their grafpitigcondua, ii. 188-189. their 
feeking occafions continually for quarrels, ii. 189-190. their 
infolencc of fpirit, ii. 190-191. their vindictivenels, ii. 191- 
193. 

R6MANSH 

ROMAN 

Language — what Co called in the .Vallaia now, i. 359-360, 
ROQPEMAURE 

In France Hannibal did aM ero;* the Rhone there, i. 1 1 . 

T 4 SAir^T, 
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?i!^mT-B£RNARl> 

■ ■■■■- who h,e was and when tie lived, that gave his name to 
the Alps pf Little and Great St. Bernard, i. 326-326. 

SAlNT-BRAN.CHipR 

A town pnthe^lps.7- its ppfitipn, i. »34, 235-236. itscon.^ 
nexion with the cburfe of Hannibal, i. 2237230. 

SAINT-GOTHARD 

.A pafs over the Alps -r- leading to what part of Italy, i. 292. 
feldom blocked up to whom, i. 293. even pailabk in chaifes, 

i. 384. 

SAINT-MAURICE 

A town in the Vailjtis — why fo called, i. 163. what called by 
the ctrlier and later Romani, i. 163. an extraordinary ave¬ 
nue there, i. 161-163. when, formed, i. 162. how the town 
lies upon |his, i. 163. Fepiains of t^e Homans at it, i. i84« 
ihc traditiopaiy and probable feene of what piartyrdoin, i. 
163*164. 

SAINT-PETBRS 

A town on the- Alps — where, ii. 236, 2R3,389. its coiinexion 
'W ith the foorfe of Hannibal, j. 283, 286, 289. its valley, it. 

SAINT-REMV 

A village on the Alps —■ wborey U, t3i. how eitpofed to fnows, 

Ji. rai. how guarded from theni^ ii. Hannibal’s fimken 
road how near, to this villa|;e, ii. lu^is)}. in what manner 
the road w'as Aipk^ ii. ixa'tns* from what caufe, ii. 125-127. 
how ^ng ba^9 I^npib^ camctuixto it* iii 137^148, hpw 
much this difpdriced h** 128-130. how collefted Han¬ 

nibal was, .ii. 130. he ori^red them to whwl round the. 
chafm, ii. 130-131. their attempt to do fo ^^ed, how, ii. 
13^-134. forced to Bay there for t^ie pight, h..t35-i3&.next 
morning they begin to inahe a new road, ii. 139. cut down 
trees, ,wbat and >vbere, ii. 441^ with them make a great 
ii. ^40.. th^ ai^ilied svbm, iu,z4Q7ii4ir. and c^wned the 
robks, iu r4t. w^t fort oif rocks thefc were and are, ii, 161- 
464. how eagly fyl^, iL 164*^63. howea^ly beat up into rub- 

. 
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bidi for what, ii. 163. how the road was completed, ii. i47<i 
175, 177-178. this ilHlreitoiftiisjtJftasitwablefrbyHanuU 
bal, ii.-17^-182, 

SAlN-f SliMOM 

Monf. de- his account of, Hannibal’s courfe eorrefted, i, 

ia-14, 28-29, 4**45* 83-8%.84-8 s, 86j 139-140, 170^1714 
* 37 -» 38 . a 4 S-*S«» *85. 

SALASSI 

^ nation on and under the Alps—- where lituated on the Alp» 
in Hannibal’s days^ i. 232. where in Caefar’s, i. 233. where 
iu Livy’s and Strabo’s, i. 345, 356 ‘ 357 ».*'' 187-188. tteir 
towns on the northerh Alps in Hannibal’s, i. 235-236, aJtS- 
on the foiichcrn, i. 345, ii. 194* 2 it, 221-224. their hypo, 
crify to Hannibal, i. 235-436, 240, 242. fuccefsful over him, 
i. 242-255. their burltof treachery, i. 259-274. their defeat in 
it, i. 275-278. their cowardlinefsafterwards, i.'287. their deri¬ 
vation from what part of Gaule, ii. 11 -12. how they came into 
Italy, i. 376. where they fettled in Italy, i. 376, ii. 97. how 
they fettled back upon the Alp*> Strabo’s aiTcrtioti of 

their polfeffing the fummit of the Alps, reconciled with C*- 
far’s of another nation poffeffihg them, ii. 26-27. their tranf- 
afiions with the Infnbres and tlie Romans detailed, to throw 
light upon Hannibsil’s hiRory, ii, 182-192. how fevereiy pu- 
piihed by the Romans at laft, though unwittingly, fbr.tli^ 
fr^beiy to Hannibal,-ii. 190-192. 

SALLUST 

m t— - a reading in fame fra^ents of his correfled, i. 122. 

SALLUVll 

See SALASSXf 

SALT 

m. I the want of it coinpelled what nation to fubmit to tlw 
Romans, if- 

SANTONUS^ 

The name of a riya in paule — hoW it ought to be jMoi- 
nounced, 1,3^. 


SAVOV 



SAVOY 

, SAVOYARDS 

—-whatsaf called fonrierly, i. iii. what aflually called, u 
lit. what antieat tribes of the jAlps the prefent Savoyards 
reprefent, ii. le. 

, SAUSSURE 


Monf. his pnUiihed travds on the Alps praifed, i. >35. 
correfted, i. 148-149, zgs-zg^, 344-‘34S, H. 46 » 49 t S 3 » 59 * 
6o, 64. his maps corre^ed, i. 231;. one praifed, i. 236. 
SCBFnCISM 


In hiftorical points how ptifhed to ari extreme of abfiirdity 
at prefent, ii. 317.-. ^bis giycn to the ihind, not as a power, 
hpt as « check, ii. a 18. the life of the oiind Lies in believing, 
. ■ ii. 218.. 

SCHOLARS 

■ — more apt to fliew theii' learning than exert their under- 
ftandings, i. 5. frequently as little as who, i. 5. moft ri¬ 
diculous at tinnes, tvhen they (hew their learning moft, how^ 
i. 238-239.. their learning a heavy meal requiting what, i. 333. 
learning is like its antient type the owl, why, ii. 15. learning 
loves to take a microfeope '.nto its hands, why, ii. 84. 

SEDONl 


An Alpine nation -—where fituated on the Alps in Hannibal’s 
and in Caefar’s days, i, ihjJ .167, 168. their capital what af- 
, terwards, i. 196-197. revolted from their Aljune brethren, 
when, i. 198. oppofed Hannibal, 1.203-223- their capital 
then, i.223-225. how hr their polTeincins reached up the 
northern Alps, i. 23a. ftihdued l>y whom from what point 
to what, ii- 13. but recover their dominions, ii. 13-14. then 
their capital, where, Uieb.’ are fdd' by Cseikc to poftefi the 
fummit, while Stn^ fays another nation poiTefted it, how 
reconcileably, h. 26-27. : ^ 

SBGUS 70 , : 

A town at the ajitient Alps —^ what at the tnodieni, i. 23, 345. 

SEGUSTBRO, 

A town in Gaule — what in France, i. 22. 

AELEtfC'US 


Sed MOKS. 


SENOMES 
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SENONES 

A nation of Gauls in Italy — when thry caijie intp Italy, i. 379, 
in what w-ars they engaged before Hannibal came, ii. 99. 

SEQUANA 

The name of a river in Gaule liow' it Iboulcl be prononnced, 
4.34. 

SERVIUS 

■ ■ what kind of corntnentator on Virgil, he is, i. 308. 

SHEALINGS 

In the Scotch Highlands — the fame as what on the Alps, ii. 41', 
SILIUS ITALIGUS 

——. pofTeffed Virgil’s farm, where, and Tully’s honfe, where, 
i. 13S. his account of Hannibal’s couHe ufed, i. 38. even in 
preference to Livy’s, i. 151. piaifed, ii. 138. ccufured, ii. 
*37't38, 141. 

' SI.MLER 

A defcriber of the Vallais and Alps — his defeription written, 
_when, i. 17. cprreAed, i. 87-88, aoo, *53, *9^ 31 j, ii. 86, 
124-iac. 

SIMPLON 

A pafs over the Alps — leading into what part of Italy, i. ig*. 
what called by fome writers, i. 492>a93. 

SKETCH 

Of a tour through Switzerland eorreded, ii. izz. 

SKINCOMAGUS 

A town on the antient Alpswhat on the modern, i. a j. 
when and by wliom the name was iinpofed, i. 

SMOLLET 


Dr. —— bis publiflied travels corrcded, i. 116. 

Somersetshire 

— ■ the provincial pronunciation of the letter ^ in this county, 
lingular only for onercafon, i. 184. the fame pronunciation 
obtained among the Britons, i. 1B4. obtained atfo among the 
Romans, i. 184. and obtains, among the Italians at prefen;, 
i. 184. 

STABATIO 

A town in Gaule » vdiat in France, i. 37. 

STEAM 



STEAM ■ 

,111. — who wildly propofes to fend a fliip by it with what velo¬ 
city, ii. 143. who madly pretends to beat the waters of the 
iH^an by it into wlmt, ii. 143-144. 

, STONE-HENGE 

•i—what the ftones compofing it are, ii. 163-164. 

STEABO 

•— when He really wrote, i. 14-15. his roads acrofs the fonth 
of France, i. 14-15. which way over the Alps he carries Han- 
atbal, i. ay, 353-^64. readings in the beft edition of his 
work correfted, i. a5-26. be himfeif corrc£ied, i. 108, 134- 
135, 362-364. one reading in his wca-k attempted raflily to 
he altered by fome, i. 339. a tranfpolkion of his words ne- 
ceflaiy in another place, >, 363-364. he has wronged I’tJy, 

' httw, i- 364. 

STUfCELEY 

pfi, the firff beginner of dcriving the Irifh from the Aoe- 
sneiaAs, ii. 156. His derivation of a word met dy Britilhfrom 
the Phoenician language, ii. 156, his account of the manner, 
in which the ftones of Abmry were deftfoyed by the iohabit- 
^,11.156-157, 

SUSA 

y. - the antieut arch there, by whom built, arid for what, i, 
S15-116. confbvntted witb what by-fom^ i. 116-117, 

SWISS 

SWITZERS 

— why fb called now, i. 159. what called in the days ofC*- 
fcr, i. 159. wdiat in the daj^i of Polybivs^ i. 1,59. wh^ Sw^ 
or Switzer, i. 1S4, 

T. 

TANET 

.. • . . 

Clnr ilib of W whence ib called, i. 79, 

, TAOHiNi- 

A nation in the AlfHOf Ood Italy -i-twtnfre^ 1,345'. ftfe ofK 

■ * ginal 
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ginal inhabitants of the foutbern Alps, il. is* 13. lent their 
own name once to the Pennine Alps, and to the God PetH” 
nus there, ii. 20. fubdued on the Alps by whom, before 
Hannibal came, i. 232-1(33, ii. 12-13. fubdued by whom in 
the plains before he came, ii. 99. re-fubdued in the plains, 
before he came, ii. 108.109. in a revolt againfi their laft fub« 
duers when he came, ii. 108-109. their dominions now ex¬ 
tended probably, hoi.." far, ii. 227. Hannibal endeavoured 
from whence, to draw them off from their revolt, ii. 228- 
229. but in vain, why, ii. 229. he marches to reduce them, 
enters thcii country, and reduces them, ii. 229-231. 

TAURINORU.M AUGUSTA 

TAURINI 

TAURINUM 

A town in antient Italy — what in the modern, i. 23, 345. re¬ 
duced by whom before Hannibal came, ii. 99-100. fituated 
on the ground of the prefenCtown, ii. 100. 

TKGNA 

A town in Gaule— what in France, i. 131. 

TKUTOBOCCHUS 

King of tlie Teutones — where and when his remains were 
pretended to be found in France, i. 36. where he really 
fought with Marius, i. 36. whither he was carried after the 
battle, i. 36. what the difeovered remains actually were^ 
i. 36. 

TRAVELLING 

- hqw flpwly putfu^. formerly in comf^ilbn with modeni 
travelling, u. 16. y<;t how much more hardily, i* 382. then 
created villages and enlarj^d towns, how, ii. itt-17. . 

TREES 

- . what generally on the Alps, ii. 141. 

TRICASTINI 

A nation of Gaule — where fituated in France at Hannibal’s 
coming, 1.229*130, 133* 137-138. how much fartlier ch^ 
uttuded in the prior days of wboni, 1.370-371. 


TRICORII 
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TRICORII 

A nation of Gattle — where fituated in France at Hannibal'* 
coming, i. 13a-133. 

TURECIONICUM 

A town in Gaule—what in France, i. a6. 

TURIN 

— this town the immediate object of Hannibal's courfe 
from the Rhone into Italy, i. 19, ao, *3, 90, 344, 345, 346^ 
347 » 3+^1 3 S 3 » 354 » 3 S 7 * h. 95-96, ai6. a road to it an- 
tieniK', from whence, ii. 326; a road at prefent, ii. aa6. 
this a principal road, ever fince what period prior to Han¬ 
nibal, ii. 426-337. the town faid equally with what, and 
why, to be at die loot of the Alps,.ii.337, Hannibal be* 
Ceges, Itorms, and takes it, ii. 339-330. 

' TYROL 

——- this way over the Alps excellent for chaifes, i. 384- 

TZEUDY 

See VALSORET. 

■■ V. ' 

‘ VACHERIE 

A place on tlte luuthern Alps—wher^ ii. lao. how cold the 
. ^.ai^is at it, ii. tso-i 3 |.. 

. , JSTAL DE B. 4 GNES 

A valley in the Alps—how conpei^d whh the courfe of Han¬ 
nibal over the. Alps, i. 333-359. how happy in it&if, i. 376. 

, VALENTIA 

A town in GTaule—what in France,!. 8. who built a trophy 
and two temples at it, i. jy-jQ. 

VALLAIS. 

— what cottotiy, i. 138-159, 161-163. by whom inhabited 
originally, and at prefcnt, to the weft and to the eaft, i. 

ibofe to the eaft have now fubdued thofe to the 
!• 3^** tfrofc to the well what called ori|pnally, ii. 8-9. 

, ' what 
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what the whole countiy was called ordinarily by the Ro- 
mans, ii. lo, 15, 23. what occafionally, ii. 14-15. 

VALLEE D’ENTREMONT 

A valley in the Alps—where, ii. i ii. 

VALPELINE 

A Glaciere on the Alps—turned off Hannibal's courfc t» 
the right, i. 282. 

VALSORET 

J* 

Another Glatiere—did the fame, i. 282-283. 

VANCIANIS 

A town in Gaule—what in France, i. 7, 11. 

VAPINCUM 

A town in Gaule—what in France, u 22-23. ■ 

VARRO 

Teicntius—the final conqueror of the Salafii, ii. 190. Iris ad¬ 
vance to Great St. Bernard, ii. 190. his donation of a new 
pillar to what deities there, ii. 190. i. 3 to. his artfql and bar¬ 
barous coiidu^i to the Saladi, ii. 190-19*. 

VEGETATION 

-all prevented by the cold on what mountain of the Alps, 

ii. 42. that mountain as naked as what, ii.42. the burning 
of cold upon the ground, ii. 42. where on the northern 
fide of that mountain this effe<Et begins to be perceived, ii, 
43. where it begins to be complcated, ii. 43. where on the 
fouthern fide vegetation begins to revive, ii. 119-120. where,, 
to be completed, ii. 121. a difference of how noany miles on 
the two {ides, in vegetation, ii. 121. 

VERAGRI 

A nation on the Alps—where fituated, i. 350-351. tvbere 

adfually fituated, i. 165, 167. 

VEIICKLL.E 

A town in antient Italy—-what in the modem, i. 296, 345, ii. 
226. 


VIA 
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VIA AUREMA 

A Rdinati rN.ad--^the -bell way from Gatile into Italy, wliyj h 
^[83. ndw no longer travelled, i. 383> 

Vinegar 

--?y>plied by Hatinibal to foften the focks fot lj)Htting, 

140-141. not inipofiible for vinegar to haVe fuch a power, 
ii. 14a. our ignorance Of thfe powers of matter, Very great, 
ii. 14**143. the antients at times appear to know them more 
than we know them, ii. 143-145. Vinegar ufed with fire for 
iplitting' flints irt the mines of Spain formerly, ii. 146. for 
Qilitting rOcks, generally among the antients, ii. 146-147. a 
pearl diflblved in vinegar by wliom, ii. 147-148. by whom 
befides, ii. 148-149. by whom elfe, ii. 149*150. why we 
know of no vinegar at prefent, that can diflulve pearls, ii* 
150. but Hannibal’s vinegar was not to diflolve the rocks, 
ii. 151. nmch lets was it what fome have almoit fuppofed it, 
ii. l]^tiing rocks with wood-flres common formerly, 
and ufed novv,'ii. 151-152. what the flints were probably 
which were fplit with fire and vinegar, ii. 152-154. on ihefe 
and all flints has vinegar no efie£t by itfelf, ii. 152-154. but 
probably has, when ufed with fire, ii. 154. the efficacy of 
vinegar, when fo ufed, how much believed by the antients, 
ii. 154-155. heated vinegar applied ruccefsfully, for what 
purpose, in a violent fit of what diforder, ii. 150. the trial 
yof this recommended, ii. 150. rocks fplit with fire and what, 
m Brits^ ii. 155-157. this the oldeft mode of fplitting 
them, ii. 158. what fort of rocks Hannibal fplit with fire 
jind vinegar, ii. 158-161. thefe rocks lay in plates, how, 
Ii. 161-162. eafily fplit witli fire, vinegar, and pick-axes, 
ii* 162-163. eafily beaten into rubbiOi to flope away the de* 
(cent, ii. 163. whence and how liannibal had a quantity of 
ior the work, ii. 164.169. the hiflorical certainty 

; . of his vinegar, ii. 169-173. 

VITRICIUM 

A tqwm tA qiitient Italy—what in the modem, i. 95, 298, 346. 
■h6hae6(ed with HVinibal’s pouife, ii. 211 -a 15. 


VIZ 
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VIZ 

—» a I,atin word ia ovir language, how acfd by what nicana 
contra£led from 'u/./f/ur/, i. 184. 

UMBENNUM 

I town in Gaule—what in France, i. 8. 

UNIVERSAL HISTORY 

mtient—correSed, i. 63-84, 33**333, h. 191* 

VOCONTII 

L nation in Gauic—where lltiiated in France, i. 130-13*, 133^ 

138. 

VOGESUS 

The name of a mountain in Gauic—how to be pronounced, 

«• 34 - 

VULGAR 

The—have the Aile prerogative'of giving local names, ii. 195. 
fiirprifing how they could ever agree to exert this, jn tixing 
which of two equal and uniting rivers Iball be the deno¬ 
minator of both, ii. 195-196. yet they do agree, ii. 196. 
one age of the vulgar indeed recall at times the names iixrd 
by a former age, ii. 196. thus dcl'potical over names, why, ii. 

196. and thus whimfical in changing them, why, ii. 196, 198. 

URSOLtS 

A town in Gaule—what in France, i. 8. 

w. 

Watkins 

Mr.—^his attempt in his lately publiihcd travels to carry Han¬ 
nibal by what line over the Alps, i. 100. but feeble and 
frivolous in itfelf, i. loo. and made only from what author, 
enlarged into greater folly, i. too. 

WATSON 

Lord Eifhop of Landaff—alludes to Polybius for an incident, 
which is only in Cafaubon’s tranflation, i. 237, a remark of 
his in contradiction to Pliny, unwarily fophiilicai, ii. 153, 
154. 

VoL.II. V WEEKS 
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WEEKS 

•p— the nnimlil aetfure of time to man, ever llnce the 
creation, and from the reft of God ia creating upon the 
feventh dayj ii. 197. this ftiewn from a very antient author, 
>>•197. 

WINE 

■->>’ exclnded ftom the camp by whom, ii. 166. 

WIVES 

■n-* at what town on the continent, thofe govern their huf' 
bands, and the hutbands are happy under their government, 
i.aoo-aot. thu example rt^pmmend^ to Britiih huibandi, 
' and from what, h »oi, 

WORDS 

—— not indecent, in all languages current among the people, 
yet never regiftered in pny diSionary, tyhy, ii> 93, 

^ WRIGHT 

&Irr>-hi|i pubtiftted fravels porftfied, i, 159. 

Y, 

YEW-TREE 

*— common upon tne Alps, ii. 141. thp wood of it formerly 
imported into England from the Alps, in large quantities, 
lor our bows, ii, 41, 


FINIS, 








